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ABSTRACT 
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Patricia Maye-Wilson 
Madison Park High School 
March 16, 1993 

Masterworks-Elizabethan Period 

Philosophy/rationale for the lesson: Very often special 
education students have no idea of Shakespeare but a quote from, 
"Hamlet/ 1 M To be or not to be, that is the question." The is 
lesson is designed to expand their knowledge, to give them new 
exposure and to teach them some critical anaylsis critical 
writing and critical thinking. These experiences will provoke 
dynamic discussion as well among students and teacher. The 
students will perhaps have an everlasting memory and verbal 
exchange and wonderful interaction among themselves. 

Infact the thought of Shakespeare generally turn special 
needs students off--They begin to surmise that Shakespeare is 
dull, too conventional, too difficult to understand. This lesson 
is design to create a real interest and active learning for 
special needs students by integrating dramatic, suspenseful 
and action films and written literature for viweing and 
discussion. Therefore, the lesson has to be broken down to 
the special needs students world, their language and their 
culture. Once the students become energized with a sense of 
true belonging and true belief — they may even visualize 
themselvesas the Shakespearean or other character. If only 
the teacher can successfully find that "sucker" (turned-on) 
moment, then the special education student can buy into the 
education that is being taught. 

Description of students: This lesson is designed for 45 moderate 
special needs student in grades 9-12. These students are very 
active and very much turned-off by academics. These students 
are in an alternative educational setting. 

Goals/purpose of the lesson: Students will take a close-up 
look at relationships and how to improve relationships. 

Students will analyze the motives for the characters like Romeo 
and Juliet (Shakespeare) and Maria and Tony (Westside Story) 
falling in love. 

Students will compare other films such as, "Fatal Attraction," 
and "Boys N* Hood" with the characters in the Shakespearan play 
"Romeo and Juliet" and in the film "Westside Story." 

Students will select atleast one Elizabethan character or one 
modern day character and act out the character. 

Details of the lesson: The teacher will provide some brief 
background about the purpose of the lesson. There will be a 
handwout provided in a chart form with 3 columns which will 
read: (What's) Stable/Unstable/Possible Resolutions. The chart 
will be used to record written expression to be shared in 
discussions and to be given to the teacher at the end of the 
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lesson, immediately after students have read excerpts with 
the teacher and after viewing each excerpts from each film the 
students will record his/her response/impression. Vocabulary 
definitions will be dealt with as the lesson moves along. Also, 
some suggested vocabulary maybe written on the chalkboard to 
use for responding, just in case a student may become choked- 
up on words. 

Suqgested activities: Pick your favorite character from one 
of" these stories (film/book) and do a quick scene of that 
particular character. The teacher may want to videotape this 
activity. Each student will get 30 seconds and no more than 
60 seconds to act out character. No props are used. Each 
student may do a verbal or a non-verbal activity, but it must 
be believable. 

Another activity which require a more intense P ur g ose a ^;. *| ach 
student will write/create your oun story with an Elizabethan 
setting. It should be at least 3-5 pages. Afterwards, the 
class will try to create its own Elizabethan play using parts 
of the written stories. The students will create the customs 
from recycled materials. 

Suaaested questions for the initial lesson: What magic lead 
the couple! to each other? What happened when the couples first 
met? Who continually came in between them? What scene was 
the most intimate scene? What drove Tony in the alley to danger? 
Why did Maria lie to her family? Why is there so much fear, 
love, not too much stableness or happiness m each one of these 
relationships? Which one of these relationships would be 
considered "fatal attraction?" Why are the couples from the 
wrong side cf the tracks or fence? 

Resources: Current news articles on relationships of lovers, 
friends, individuals, gangs, families and community, 
documentaries, other related films, create youth "lat;* 
workshops /conferences, participate in community youth related 
activities (church, youth clubs, etc.), group dynamics 
discussions . 

Books: Romeo and Juliet by William Shakespeare The Complete 
Works of Shakespeare-Films: 'Boys N Hood, Fatal 
Attraction, "and "Westside Story." Important: A letter of 
explanation may need to be written and signed by students 
parents* 
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James Marino 
TWO-DAY LESSON PLAN 



This lesson plan is designed for my sophomores at a Catholic 
high school. The kids are largely working class; come from Boston, 
Cambridge, and Somerville; often have immigrant parents and speak 
a language besides English at home; and despise any literature or 
poetry, let alone Shakespeare. My goal is to let them see Shakespeare 
as someone besides an old fogey inflicted on them by Ervglish teachers. 
My introductory lesson plan is designed to tune them into the 
comic and anti-authoritarian side of the "living" Shakespeare. 

DAY ONE. 

1. Good old fashioned lecture to start out, giving background 
on the theatre of Shakespeare's time. Emphasis on the quasi-illegal 
and socially undesirable aspect of Elizabethan theatre, such as 
the need to keep public performances outside the city limits, and 
actors' need for a noble patron to protect them fror arrest. 

B. A quick outline of Marlowe and Jonson, to give a sense of A) 
Shakespeare's literary environment, and B) the rough and tumble of 
his world, including Marlowe and Jonson's jail sentences and violent 
lives . 

C, Opening description of Elizabethan tragedy before Shakespeare. 
Quick outlines of the over-the-top violence and craziness in The 
Spanish Tragedy , Titus Andronicus and other plays. Mention the 
all-encompassing audience for these plays, from aristocrats to 
groundlings, and the strict division between tragedy and comedy in 
literary theory . 

DAY TWO. 

A. Hand out a list of Shakespearean insults. Especially 
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include words like "Zounds" as well as Kent's long rant in King 
Lear Act II, scene ii, lines 1-40. 

B. A rehearsed comic reading by the teacher of a Polonius 
monologue and/or some jokes by the Gravedigger in Hamlet . Consider 
renting Steve Martin's L . A . Story and showing the moderninzed 
gravedigger scene from that. 

C. Once the teacher has taken the acting plunge, encourage the 
students to do some of their own renditions of the lines from the 
handout. Remind them that phrases like "zounds 1 and "God's blood" 
are PROFANITY, and should be said with the same intonation they use 
for words you can't repeat to them. 

If they ever settle down or get tired of insulting each other, 
as severail of mine will not, you can move them into reciting other 
short lines. 
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PmLosomr 

1. This session is designed to introduce students to a btsic understanding and appreciation of Elizabethan theatre to 
foster a more sympathetic understanding of the intent of both the writings and performances of the worts of Willie 
Shakespeare from a more personal view than those that they may have considered in the past The lesson is also 
designed to impart a con tempo rary basis for the judgement and interpretation of language and its relationship to the 
physical structure of the Elizabethan theatre for the students. 

Description or Studcnts 

2. This lesson will be presented to a Theatre Arts I class consisting of grade 10-12, predominantly college-track* 
students at a middle class suburban regional high school Theatre Arts is a one-semester elective course offered 
within the Fine Arts/Music program. The class make-up is guieraily composed of two or shite students who have 
had moderate experience in acting but not in the study of dramatic performance, along with the remainder ( 1 5-20/ 
majority) of students from a variety of backgrounds who generally have had little or no experience in acting/theatre. 
In the past, natural talent and enthusiasm has been consistently high. 

Goals/Purpose of lesson 

3. Theatre Am is an excellent motivator, and can provide the impetus for more in-depth study in related areas. It is 
also an effective means of increasing aesthetic awareness of theatrical writings and performance. Through observa- 
tion, interpretation and performance, Theatre Arts can be a powerful tool for the development of life-long communi- 
cations skills. With this understanding, this introductory lesson provides an additional awareness of the social and 
historical influences required to understand and more fully appreciate the writings of period pieces— in this example 
Shakespearean drama. It highlights the necessity to focus on an understanding of the human drama in relation to a 
time and people that appreciated the fine points of the manipulation of language for a specific purpose, while 
avoiding the trap of misdirecting unnecessary attention towards period slang and dated word usage. 

Details op Lesson Plan 

4a. Initial discussions focus on the fantasies and illusions evident in everyday life. The class discussion begins with 
simple dreams and common expectations. Then, we progress to a discussion of the powerful illusion created in a 
quality written work and how involved the reader becomes when they can place themselves within the grasp of 
author's imaginary setting. The class then discusses cinema versions where this also may have occurred. The 
importance of this total immersion of imagination is discussed in relation to street p erformers that members of the 
c lass have seen. Their ability to provide a quality performance depends upon the audiences ability to place them- 
selves within the confines determined by the performance, rather than the locale, 

4b . Shakespeare wrote during a time of rapid and powerful changes in England. People were thirsting for new knowl- 
edge and discoveries. There was tremendous pride in the fact that England had recently defeated the Spanish 
Armada, and was now considered the preeminent world power on the high seas. England also had recently broken 
away (torn the Church of Rome, and all of this *as exemplified by the proud brash, energy displayed by the English 
people. The audiences began to demand this same level of excitement, action and sophistication in their entertain- 
ment, and the writers responded with performance pieces that catered to their demands. 

4c. The (physical/construction) state of theatre design at that time was still in an evolutionary stage, and did not provide 
for an equivalent level of sophistication for the staging of works.* When Shakespearean works were first performed, 
the props, scenery and costumes provided little in the way of visual support Therefore, it was up to the author to 
provide for the illusion of visual imagery through the talented and skillful use of language to augment the action on 
stage. This lesson breaks the use and importance of the proper presentation of language down into a simple analogy. 

— The students are assigned a reading piece to acquaint them with the background of the Elizabethan acting 

troupe and common theatre design during the time of William Shakespeare* 
— Each student is handed a few pieces of wood, straw bundles, or mortar mix samples prior to the day's 
discussions. 
The following questions are asked: 

—What do you think these are? 
— Do you know what they are used for? 

— If a theatre can be built out of wood and thatch and mortar, why doesn't our pile of building supplies 

look like a theatre? 
—How can you relate words to these pieces of construction materials? 
—Then, an example has the potential to capture the attention of the audience. The introduction of 
movement and action can add an additional dimension to the performance work. 

* See the handout regarding acting troupes and Elizabethan theatre. 
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4d. 



4e. 



What place does action/movement play in helping the audience to understand the author's intent? 

How important is the appropriateness of the action or movement to the theme? 

The answers to these questions relate to the idea that "construction materials'* in and of themselves do not make up 
any structure, just as 4 *words'* in and of themselves do not make up any literary or performance piece. The value to 
be derived from the study and performance of a work comes from understanding the intent of the artist with respect 
to the time in which it was created* However, its true strength lies not so much in its ability to be understood within 
the context of its own time, but to be understood and appreciated for all times. 

Evaluation 

1. Since this lesson is limited to such a brief period of time, the overall evaluation would be on-going throughout the 
semester. However, an initial evaluation would be related to the enthusiasm and participation of the students in the 
related performance projects. 

2. Ability to understand and interpret language concepts describing action and visualization contained within the 
Elizabethan language structure. 

3. Use and understanding of the power of language within the dramatic structure in their own class performances, and 
how the study of the development of drama throughout history can become a personal voyage of discovery. 

Related Assignment 

1. Assign an improvisation based upon a story that has been handed down and retold within their own family structure, 
and relate it to the class with a specific emphasis upon the verbalization of visual imagery. 



ACTING TROUPES 



Although there were many acting troupes m 
England before the 1570s, little is known of them. For 
example, at least 20 different companies playeu at 
court between 1558 and 1574, but little information 
about them, beyond the bare mention of the per- 
formances, is recorded. In these early years, patrons 
probably paid their actors a fixed yeari> sum and 
allowed them to give public performances to earn 
additional money. Since the number of days upon 
which troupes could play varied with the place and sea- 
son of the year, the actors led an uncertain existence. 

During the 1570s, after new governmental decrees 
were issued, conditions for actors became more favor- 
able, for it was probably the crown's sanction of daily 
pet rmances that stimulated the building of per- 
manent theatres in London and the assembling of 
larger companies. The first important troupe was the 
Earl of Leicester's Men, licensed in 1574. It was headed 
by lames Burbage (1530- 1597), also the builder of the 
first permanent theatre in London. 

The next major troupe dates from 1583, when the 
Master of Revels chose from other companies the 
12 best actors, who then were named the Queen's 
Men This troupe was considered the best in England 
until 1593. The peat plague of 1592-1593 forced 
many companies to dissolve or to amalgamate with 
others. Out of this crisis emerged two companies who 
thereafter were to vie for preeminence: the Lord 
Admiral's Men, under the leadership of Edward 
Alleyn and with the financial backing of Philip 
Henslowe; and the Lord Chamberlain's Men, a co- 
operative venture of the Burbage family and the 
leading actors of the company. When fames I came to 
the throne in 1603, the latter company was renamed 
the King's Men, a title which it retained una. 1642. 
Between 1603 and 161 1 there were three adult troupes, 
and after that time four. Occasionally these were 
reconstituted or amalgamated, but all remained under 
the patronage of some member of the royal family. 
The more important troupes were Queen Anne's 
Men (1603-1619), Prince Henry's Men (1603-1612), 
Palsgrave's Men 11612-1631), Prince Charles' Men 
(1631-1642), Lady Elizabeth's Men (1611-1632), and 
Queen Henrietta's Men (1625- 1642). 

Royal patronage increased in still other ways 
after 1603. Elizabeth had seen an average of about 
five professional productions each year, for each 
of which she paid the companies a standard fee of 
10 pounds. Although the Stuart kings paid the same 
basic fee, fames I saw an average of 17 and Charles I 
an average of 25 productions each year. Thus, the 
income derived from performances at court greadv 
increased during the 17th century. Each actor in 
the royal companies was also paid by his patron a 
«ly fee of 5 pounds and he was given allowances 
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for food, hfcht, and fuel. Occasionally the troupes 
were given additional sums to buy new costumes or: 
to tide them over during times when playing tor the 
general public was impossible. In return, actors were 
called upon to help out with the court masques and 
to perform on special state occasions. Most court 
performances by professional troupes were given in 
the evening so as not to interfere with the public 
performances. * 1 Ji took place in the afternoons. 
Thus, the troupes benefited considerably trom their 
attachments to the royal household. Since the plays 
given at court were usually those played tor the general 
public, there was not that sharp division between the 
court and public theatres which characterized the 
Italian stage. On the other hand, some critics have 
suggested that increased concern for the taste of the 
court was partially responsible for the decline in vigor 
of the English drama after 1610. 

Despitf court patronage, companies relied pri- 
marily upon the public for support But to produce the 
plays professionally required considerable financial re- 
sources. Most of the acting companies in the years be- 
tween 1558 and 1642 were organized on the sharing 
plan, under which financial risk and profits were 
divided among the members. The number of sharers 
varied, for not all actors were shareholders. Originally 
the sharing system was probably used as a means of 
raising capital, but it later became a way of reward- 
ing valued members of the company and insuring their 
continued service by including them in the manage- 
ment. Additional incentives were offered in some 
companies by making actors "householders," or part 
owners of the theatre building. Generous payments 
were also made to shareholders when they retired 
after a specified period of service. 

The shareholders formed a self-governing, demo- 
cratic body that selected and produced plays. Each 
shareholder also probably had some specific respon- 
sibility within the company, such as supervision 
of properties or costumes, business management, 
acting, or writing plays. 

It is difficult to estimate the income of a sharing 
actor, for financial practices were complex. After 
each performance, the shareholders divided the money 
left after meeting all expenses (which included pay- 
ments to authors, "hired men," and the fund out of 
which the "common stock" of costumes, properties, 
and other materials was purchased). In a court suit of 
1635, one witness stated that shareholders m the 
King's Men earned about 180 pounds annually, al- 
though the actors themselves estimated their earn- 
ings at 50 pounds. Even the latter figure, however, 
is about twice the amount earned by skilled workers 
at that time. Undoubtedly the King's Men was the 
most affluent company, but so long *s pertormances 
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were not interrupted by forced closures, the major 
actors in all companies were probably well off. 

More than half the members of each troupe were 
"hired men" employed under a two-year contract at 
a salary equivalent to that earned by a skilled laborer. 
In addition to acting, the hired men also served as stage 
managers, wardrobe keepers, prompters, and mu- 
sicians. The size of companies ranged from about 
10 to 25 persons; consequently, double casting was 
essential to fill all the roles. 

The company was further augmented by boys 
apprenticed to well-established adult actors. It is 
normally assumed that boys played all of the women's 
roles, although this is by no means certain. Older 
women, especially the comic ones, may have been 
played by men. Little is known about the apprentices. 
The age of beginning has been estimated variously 
as from 6 to 14 years, and that of termination from 
18 to 21. The apprentices lived with their masters, 
who trained, fed, and clothed them. The masters 
were paid by the company for the boys' services. 
Some of the apprentices went on to become adult 
actors, but many followed other professions upon 
reaching maturity. 

Most troupes sought to acquire a permanent home, 
and after 1603 most succeeded in doing so. Before 
that time and during forced closures, many had to 
tour. Companies often went bankrupt during closures, 
or, if they survived, they did so only by selling their 
stock of plays or by mortgaging their costumes. 

Touring entailed many problems, for outside of 
London there were no permanent theatres. Thus, 
though it might have a license to perform, a troupe 
could be denied the right to play on the grounds that 
there was no suitable place, that the danger of plague 
was too great, or for other reasons. Upon arriving in 
a town, a company presented its credentials to the 
mayor, who usually requested that a performance be 
given before the council and other important persons. 
If the local group was pleased, it rewarded the actors 
with a payment from the council's funds and author- 
ized additional performances for the public. Often the 
city hall was used for playing, but if refused its use, 
the troupe might perform in an inn or some other 
public place. In some cities, actors were welcomed, 
but in others they were paid not to perform. A number 
of troupes toured on the continent during closures, and 
it was from these itinerant English companies that the 
professional theatre in Germany descended. 

Since companies both in and out of London 
changed their bills daily, they needed a sizable rep- 
ertory. Plays were retained as long as they drew 
audiences and might be revised when they declined in 
popularity. The demand for new works made com- 
panies seek liaisons with dependable dramatists, 
many of whom worked under contract. Until about 
1603 the average payment for a play was 6 pounds, but 



bv 16 n the price had risen to 10 or 12 pounds. After 
about 1610. in addition to his tee. a plavwnght was 
given all of the receipts beyond a certain amount 
at the second performance Bv the 1630s. a tew writers 
were being paid a weeklv salary and given one benefit 
performance tor each play supplied to the company. 

Once the playwright's fees had been paid, the 
play belonged to the troupe. Since there were no 
copyright laws, however, companies had no means of 
maintaining exclusive performance rights except by 
keeping plays out of the hands of others. The more 
popular works were often pirated by pnnters, and 
troupes sometimes sold publication nghts during 
times of financial stress. 

Every play had to be submitted to the Master of 
Revels for licensing before performance. The principal 
result was the elimination of passages thought to be 
morally or politically objectionable. The company 
seems to have had only one complete copy of each 
play. In it (the prompt book) were made all necessary 
notes relating to performance: cue* for sound, music, 
special effects, exits and entrances, and notations 
about properties. Actors were merely given "sides," 
which includ* 1 v ' ■ their own lings and cues. 

Probably *f the shareholders rehearsed each 
play with the aid of the author, whose attendance was 
required, although his responsibilities are unclear. As 
a rule, a playwright knew in advance for which troupe 
he was writing and could tailor his work to the si*e of 
the company and to the skills of individual actors. 

The prompter (sometimes called the bookholder or 
bookkeeper) was responsible for running performances, 
as well as for copying out the actors' sides and making 
lists of the necessary properties, costumes, and music. 
During performances a "plot," or skeletal outiine 
of the action (indicating entrances, exits, properties, 
music, the names of players to be called, and similar 
information), was hung up backstage for quick ref- 
erence. Seven of these plots have survived. 

Each company had elaborate rules of conduct 
and fines for their infringement. For example, in 1614 
Lady Elizabeth's Men agreed upon this schedule of 
fines: 1 shilling for lateness to rehearsals; 3 shillings 
for lateness to performance; 10 shillings for being 
intoxicated during a performance; 20 shillings for 
missing a performance; and 40 pounds for taking com- 
pany property. 

The names of many actors between 1558 and 1642 
are known, but few performers achieved lasting re- 
nown. Richard Tarleton ( ? -1588), a member of the 
Queen's Men and an accomplished comic and musical 
performer, was the first English actor to win a wide 
following. The first great actor was Edward Alleyn 
(1566-1626), who created Marlowe's Faustus, Tam- 
burlaine, and Barabbas, and Kyd's Heironimo. He 
gave up acting about 1604, but continued in manage- 
ment vvnh his father-in-law, Philip Henslowe. Other 
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but other school boys continued to make up the com- 
frZ" J T °^l 0t ChlldrCn were «!*cuilv popular 
1610. By tar the best ot these troupes was the Chanel 
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and 1608. The finest dramatists ot the dav with the 
excepnon of Shakespeare, wrote tor this company 
which catered to a more educated and sophisticated 
audience than did the adult troupes. The decline of 
child companies may be explained in part by the adult 
troupes' acquisition of both theatres and plavs which 
had formerly been associated with the boys 

The acting style of the Elizabethan performer 
can only be guessed at. Some scholars have labeled it 
formal" and others "realistic." Some of the condi- 
tions which suggest a "formal" style are the perform- 

sTv'le o hT " ? male actorS; the "onrealistic 
style ot the scripts; the conventionalized stage back- 
ground; and the large repertory, which vould have 
made detailed characterizations difficult. Arguments 
for a relatively realistic style mciude Shakespeare's 
advice to the players" in Hamlet: contemporary 
references to the convincing characterizations given 
by such actors as Burbage, the emphasis upon con- 
temporary life and manners in many comedo, the 
truthfulness of human psychology portrayed in the 
serious plays, and the closeness of audience to actors 
during performances. Judging by contemporary ac- 
counts, many actors moved audiences with the power 
and "truth" of their playing, but this tells little about 
their style, for what is considered "truth in acting" 
varies markedly from one period to another. The most 
that one can say is that the better actors adapted well 
to contemporary conceptions of artistic truth. 
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THE PUBLIC THEATRES 



In 1576 the first permanent theatres in England 
were opened. One, The Theatre, was an open-air 
structure designed for a general public? the other, the 
Blackfriars, was remodeled from rooms in a former 
monastery for an aristocratic audience. It is customary 
to call structures of the first type "public," and those 
of the second "private" theatres. Both types were 
in use until 1642, and after 1610 the same companies 
might use both according to the time of the year. 

By the 1570s there were two well-established 
traditions in staging: the outdoor and the indoor. The 
religious cycles, street pageants, tournaments., and 
morality plays had been given out of doors, and the 
companies attached to noble houses often play^i out- 
side when on tour. On the other hand, mummmgs, 
disguising*, interludes, and special entertainments 
were normally given indoors? touring players often 
performed in town halls, manor houses, or inns. Con- 
sequently, there were many precedents upon which 
the Elizabethan troupes could draw when building 
permanent theatres. 

The unroofed public theatres are usually traced 
from two sources, innyards and gaming arenas. It is 
certain that many troupes played in inns both before 
and after permanent theatres were built, and that at 
least six inns in London were used as theatres. The 
usual reconstructions of innyard theatres show a 
booth-like stage set up at one side of a courtyard, 
while the inn's permanent galleries provide seating 
on a raised level and the yard serves as a place where 
spectators can stand The permanent theatre struc- 
tures are then said to be a formalization of this ar- 
rangement. Recently a few scholars have questioned 
the widespread use of innyards for playing, arguing that 
troupes normally played indoors. The principal argu- 
ments for indoor playing are that the use of the yards 
would have seriously disrupted the inn's normal ac- 
tivities, and that actors chose to play inside whenever 
they could. Certainly, all of the London inns known 
to have been used by actors were "carrier" inns (that 
is, they catered to drivers of wagons carrying goods 
to and from London). If wagons arrived at irregular 
intervals, closing off the yard would probably have 
interfered with this business. On the other hand, 
admission fees and the increase in tavern sales during 
performances may have been sufficiently profitable 
that the innkeeper abandoned the carrier trade or 
forbade dnvers to amve during playing hours. Al- 
" though many of the performances at inns may have 
been indoors, especially during the winter months, 
some were certainly outdoors. Thus, the innyards 
could well have supplied a precedent for the permanent 
theatres. 

The arenas used for bull or bear baiting and wrest- 
ling or fencing have also been cited as possible proto- 
types for the unroofed structures. Some scholars have 
argued that the theatres were formed merely by setting 
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up a removable booth stage in an arena {which could 
be used for other purposes when not needed tor playsl. 
Such an argument depends upon the belief that baiting 
nngs with multi-leveled galleries tor spectators existed 
before 1576. That such was the case, however, is open 
to doubt, tor much of the evidence upon which this 
view rests is now known to have been forged, while 
a close examination of the map- views of London sug- 
gests that the baiting nngs depicted m them are corral- 
like enclosures rather than gallened structures. Thus, 
it is uncertain whether The Theatre was influenced 
by baiting or fencing rings. 

Another possible source, less frequently cited, 
is illustrations published in editions of Terence's 
works. Some of these show open-air, gaileried, circular 
structures labeled "Theatnim." Since the troupes 
were in the service of aristocratic and educated pa- 
trons, these illustrations may have come to their 
attention. Perhaps this explains why Burbage called 
his building The Theatre, a term not in common use 
at that tune and certainly not normally applied to 
an amphitheatrical or round structure such as The 
Theatre supposedly was. 

The stage itself is thought to have been derived 
from such diverse sources as the pageant wagons and 
fixed platforms of the religious plays and the booth 
stages of traveling players. The facade erected at the 
rear of the main acting area of public theatres seems to 
have much in common with the "screen" found in 
manor halls. Thus, the possible influences on the 
public theatres are numerous, but no direct connec- 
tion with any can be established. 

The first permanent theatre was built by fames 
Burbage in 1576 in Shoreditch, just outside the north- 




Ficum 6.3 A portion of the Agas map of London (the 
sketches were made between 1569 and 1590, but not pnnted 
until 16311. Note that the bull- and bear-baiting nngs ap- 
pear to be more nearly corrals than three-tiered gallened 

structures. 
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em limits of London. It is usually assumed that the 
site was chosen to escape the London authorities, 
who frequently (orbade performances within the city 
But the choice may also have been influenced by the 




Figure 6 4 The theatre as depicted in the edition of Ter- 
ence's plays printed at Lyons in 1493. Note its several sides, 
galleries, and the label "Theatrum." This edition was a 
possible source for Burbage's The Theatre (1576). 

lack of available land in the city and the fact that 
Shoreditch was a popular recreational area. Regard- 
less of his reasons, Burbage's decision to build a per- 
manent theatre was revolutionary. It indicates a 
faith in the future of the theatre that was amply 
lustified. 

Burbage's success prompted others to follow his 
example. At least nine public playhouses, not counting 
remodelings and reconstructions, were built before 
1642: The Theatre 11576- 1597], The Curtain |l577-c 
16271, Newmgton Butts (c. 1579-c. 15991, The Rose 
(1587-c. 1606), The Swantc. 1595-c. 16321, The Globe 
(1599-1613, 1614-1644), The Fortune (1600-1621. 
1621-1661), The Red Bull (1605- 1663), and The Hope 
1 1613- 16171. All were built outside the citv limits, 
er.her in the northern suburbs or on the south bank 
ot the Thames River. All but one was constructed 
bevween 1576 and 1605. and thus thev predate the 
crown's assumption ot the nght to specirv plavtng 



places tor troupes and the adult companies' practice 
ot acquiring "private" theatres. Atter 1610 they came 
to be used principally as summer houses, secondary 
in importance to the private theatres used during the 
winter months The most important ot the public 
theatres were The Theatre and The Globe (because 
ot their use by Shakespeare's company*, and The Rose 
and The Fortune operated by Edward Allevn and 
Philip Henslowel. 

Undoubtedlv The Globe and The Fortune marked 
a considerable advance in design over The Theatre 
and The Rose. Some scholars have argued that all 
theatres pnor to The Globe were multi-purpose struc- 
tures with removable stages, because the theatre was 
too precarious a venture to justify buildings not 
easily adaptable to other uses. They suggest that The 
Globe, with its permanent stage, established the 
pattern adopted by subsequent theatres. Although it 
is impossible to verify that such a -change occurred, 
it does seem likely that the public theatres were not 
uniform in design. Nevertheless, it is helpful to de- 
scribe, insofar as possible, the typical features of the 
public playhouses. 

Although the theatres varied in shape (circular, 
octagonal, square), the purpose was unvaried: to 
surround a playing area in such a way as to accom- 
modate a large number of paying spectators. Most 
theatres had three roofed galleries, one above the 
other, surrounding the yard. At least some pans of 
one gallery were divided into private boxes or "lords' 
rooms." The other galleries, equipped with benches 
for seats, were undivided. The galleries encircled a 
large open area, or "yard," which was probably paved 
and may have sloped toward the stage to aid viewing. 

The overall size of buildings varied. Nevertheless, 
the dimensions of only one theatre, The Fortune, are 
known. It was 80 feet square on the outside, and the 
yard was 55 feet square. Since the stage extended well 
into the yard in all theatres, no spectator was far re- 
moved from the performers. At The Fortune the stage 
was 27 Va feet deep by 43 feet wide. This would have 
left an additional 27Va feet in front of the platform 
but only 6 feet on either side for spectators standing 
in the yard. The size and shape of the stage may have 
differed in other theatres, especially in those that 
were round or octagonal, but it is usually assumed 
that the platform jutted well into the yard and was 
viewed from three sides. A few scholars have argued 
that the galleries extended completely around the 
structure and that the action, therefore, was seen from 
four sides. The stage was raised 4 to 6 feet to improve 
the view for standing spectators and to provide un- 
derstage space for trapdoors and special effects. 

The stage in most, perhaps all theatres was 
sheltered by a root, commonly called "the shadow" 
or "the heavens/' which served two purposes: to 
protect the stage trom the weather and to house ma- 
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chmery and special effects. From it. thrones and other 
properties were lowered, and within its attic space 
such sound effects as thunder, alarum bells, and can- 
nonades were operated. In some instances, the sky 
sun. moon, and signs of the zodiac were painted on 
the underside of the "heavens." In most theatres the 
stage roof was supported by two posts which rose 
from the front of the platform, but at The Hope the 
"heavens" were cantilevered so that the stage could 
be removed. 

The rear of the stage was bounded by a multi- 
leveled facade. On the stage level, two large doors 
served as entrances and as passageways through which 
heavy properties and set pieces could be moved These 
doors were probably the most essential part ot the 
background because of their frequent and varied use 
Changes of place were often indicated by the exit ot 
characters through one door, followed by the entrance 
of others through the second. Usually the doors re- 
mained unlocalized. but at times they were used to 
represent houses, gates, castles, or other structures 

There was also a space for discoveries on the stage 
level. Most scholars have argued that the "discovery 
space" was located between the two doors at the rear 
of the : stage, f. Q Adams calls the area the "inner 
below or "study" and treats ,t as something like a 
miniature proscenium stage with a front curtain He 
argues that ,t was used for staging interior scenes 
and that heavy properties were placed there and then 
revealed by drawing the curtain. Adams' view has 
been challenged by C. Walter Hodges and others 
Hodges believes that the rear stage was a "pavilion" 
and that it mtted forward rather than receding into 
the facade. He argues that Adams' inner stage would 
be impractical because of its restricted sighthnes 
whereas a pavilion would be open to view from three 
sides. George Reynolds has suggested that the dis- 
covery space may have been raised slightly above the 
main stage and connected to it by one or more steps. 
He proposes this arrangement because of those scripts 
in which characters must go from one level to another 
in full view of the audience, even though the theatre 
seems to have had no permanent visible stairwav that 
connected the second level with the mam stage. 

Scholars also disagree about the permanency ot 
the discovery space. Adams makes it an architectural 
feature of the building, while Hodges depicts it as 
removable. The latter theory has been adopted in 
part because the only surviving picture of a public 
theatre, a sketch made of The Swan in 1596, shows 
a blank space between the two doors of the facade. 
Furthermore, Reynolds insists that some plays re- 
quire additional discovery spaces, and he suggests 
that in these instances structures similar to medieval 
mansions were erected on the stage itself. Richard 
Hoslev has sought to reconcile all ot the conflicting 
theories bv arguing that the Swan drawing is correct 



m showing no separate discoverv space because the 
area immediately behind each door could serve this 
tuncuon Thus, he synthesizes manv older v ie ws bv 
suggesting that discoveries were made within per- 
manent arch.tectural units, that two simultaneous 
discoverv spaces were alwavs available, and that 
when no discoverv space was needed it was "re- 
movable ,m the sense that the doors then reverted 
to conventionalized exits and entrances! 

Another controversy centers around the use of 
the discoverv space. Adams argues that numerous 
scenes were performed within it and that most large 
properties were set up there while the curtains were 
drawn to conceal ,ts interior. Other scholars believe 
that the discovery space was used only to establish 
locale and that virtually all action took place on the 
main stage. According to this view, the discovery 
space would need only be large enough to conceal 
such articles as a bed or table and chairs. Reynolds 
and Bernard Beckerman hav~ shown that most prop- 
erties were carried onto the stage in full view of the 
audience. They also argue that the discovery space 
was seldom used. 
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Figure 6.5 Interior view of The Swan theatre as it appeared 
in Id96. The original drawing, made by a Dutch visitor 
fohannes de Witt, has not survived; this is a copy made or it 
bv Aiend van Buchell. Note the absence of any "discoverv 
space" between the doors at the rear of the main platform 
note also the second level of the facade. IFrom Bapst. Ess ai 
<ur I'Histoue du Thedtre \ I893l| 

Thus, histonans agree that there was a discovery 
space in the public theatres but they disagree about 
its location, size, and use. The available evidence is 
insufficient to settle the controversy, although cur- 
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rent opinion leans more toward Reynolds, Beckerman, 
and Hosley than toward Adams. 

Similar arguments revolve around the second 
level of the stage facade. Almost all scholars agree 
that some type of acting space was located imme- 
diately above the stage doors. This space supposedly 
could be used to represent windows, balconies, battle- 
ments, or other high places. There is considerably 
less agreement, however, about the other features 
of this second level. Adams places a large bay window 
above each of the stage doors and between them a 
narrow railed area (the terrace or "tarras") backed 
by a curtained alcove (the ''inner above"] which cor- 
responds to the inner below immediately beneath it. 
On the other hand, Hodges argues that the top of the 
removable pavilion (used when a discovery space 
was needed on the mam level) served as a playing 
area. The drawing of The Swan merely shows what 
appears to be an open gallery on the second level. 

Most historians agree that the second level was 
sometimes used as a playing area jas, for example, 
in the balcony scene of Romeo and Juliet). But they 
disagree about the number and kinds of scenes played 
there. One major theory about Elizabethan staging 
proposes a repetitive pattern in which the main stage, 
rear stage, and upper stage were used in orderly sue 
cession. Contrary theones hold that practically all 
scenes were played on the main stage and that other 
areas were rarely used. Leslie Hotson argues that the 




Fk.ure 6 6 I C Adams' reconstruction ot The Globe thea- 
tre Note the inner stages on both the rirst and second leveis 
and the 'musicians gallerv " on the third level Courtesv 
Folger Librarv and Mr Adamsi 
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second level normally was employed to seat specta- 
tors. In each instance, the scholar's view about how 
the space was used dictates his attempts to reconstruct 
it. since he must make it sutticientlv large in size and 
endow it with the facilities needed to accommodate 
the uses he proposes tor it 

The stage tacade mav also have had a third level, 
although evidence to veritv this is ^.ketchv Those 
who accept it usually cali it the ' musician*' gallery" 
because ot its supposed pnmarv use. It it existed, it 
mav have been used occasionally bv actors m scenes 
representing very high places. 




Figure 6.7 C. W. Hodges' reconstruction of the Elizabethan 
stage showing a pavilion at the rear. [From Hodges, The 
Globe Restored. Courtesy ot Mr. Hodges| 

Histonans have paid little attention to the back- 
stage space [or "tiring house") of the public theatre. 
Some reconstructions show this area as little more 
than a corridor, and virtually none make adequate 
allowances tor storing the wardrobe, furniture, prop- 
erties, and other equipment. Some companies owned 
adioininj? structures which may have been used tor 
storage and as dressing rooms. In general, however, 
we know little about the space used for prepanng 
and maintaining productions. 

Tvpically, modern scholars have depicted the 
public theatres as somewhat crude, half-timbered 
structures, although contemporary accounts speak 
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of them as costly and sumptuous. DeWitt, describing 
The Swan in 1596, reports that the columns support- 
ing the stage roof were painted to simulate marble. 
It seems likely that the theatres became more elab- 
orate as the troupes became more prosperous. We 
would also do well to remember that the later descrip- 
tions of Elizabethan theatres as crude were written 
by admirers of the Italianate stage, to whom the dis- 
regard of illusionist seemed clear evidence of naivet* 
and simplicity. 

Since few of the acting companies had sufficient 
capital to build their own theatres, most borrowed 
money to do so or rented theatres from those who had 
built them as a form of speculation. When Burbage 
built The Theatre, he borrowed money from fohn 
Brayne, a grocer who had earlier invested in a play- 
house at the Red Lion Inn. Other speculators in- 
cluded Francis Langley, builder of The Swan, and 
Aaron Holland, chief investor in The Red Bull. Most 
important and successful of all, however, was Philip 
Henslowe, builder of The Rose, The Fortune, and The 
Hope. Henslowe not only built theatres, but often 
loaned money to the companies who played in them, 
and his surviving records of financial transactions 



contain our pnncipal evidence about the operation 
of Elizabethan theatres. The pattern of ownership 
began to change in 1598, however, when the Burbages 
made Shakespeare and tour other actors part owners 
of The Globe. The success of this arrangement led to 
its adoption at The Curtain. The Fortune, The Red 
Bull and at some private theatres. 

The owners, or "householders,'' were responsible 
for the upkeep of the building, payment of the rent 
on the land occupied by the building, and the salaries 
of the men who collected entrance fees. Although 
arrangements may have varied from one theatre to 
another, The Globe's division of receipts is usually 
taken as typical: the actors received all money col- 
lected for admission to the yard, while fees for enter- 
ing the galleries were divided equally between the 
actors and the householders. Additional income was 
derived from renting the theatre to amateur acton, 
fencers, tumblers, and miscellaneous entertainers 
and from the sale of various articles in the auditorium 
during performances. A major source of revenue for 
most theatres was a taphouse which dispensed beer, 
ale, and wine. The householders, and sometimes the 
actors, shared this additional income. 
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ABOVE: A section of the panorama of Thamesside London published by J. C Visscher in 1616. In 
the foreground (the south bank of the nver ) both the Glob- Theatre < probably the second of thai name 
erected in 1614) and the Bear Garden are seen. 
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ABOVE: The interior of the Swan Theatre. This sketch was apv y copied from a rough drawing in a letter 
dated 1596 sent from London by the noted Dutch traveller, Jc es de Witt The galleries are remarkably 
similar to those of the George Inn, Southward the only survivir. ,alleried inn in London. Inns with a square 
yard enclosed by upper galleries on to which bedchambers opened provided a convenient "theatre" for 
wandering troupes playing one day stands. The stage would be improvised at one end, the audience being 
accommodated in the galleries. 
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Diane Hudson 

Master Works Study of Shakespeare 
Lesson Plan 
Merchant of Venice 



Rationale 

• To give students an opportunity to explore, understand, and 
relate to some of the motifs found in the first act of the play. 

Target Class 

• Sophomore English class, college-bound students of various 
cultural backgrounds from a middle class suburban community 
most of whom have been introduced to Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan drama through an intensive study of Romeo and 
Juliet in their Freshman English class. 

Purpose 

• Students will consider several of the motifs presented in the first act 

of Merchant of Venice : Act I-money/love, 

Act II-choices, 

Act Ill-revenge, Christian/Jew 

• Students will have an opportunity to 'try on' the ideas/values 
presented in Act I using a contemporary point of view. 

The Plan 

Activity 

• Arrange the class in three groups. 

• Give each group one "situation." 

Situation # 1: You loan money to a really close 
friend; the friend loses/squanders the money and can't 
return it. The friend asks for more money to date his/her 
latest heart-throb, How would you respond? How would you 
feel/act/react if you were the close friend? 

Situation # 2: You want to marry a wildly wealthy 
girl/guy. However, her/his father on his death bed, fearful of 
all the gold-diggers he knows will pursue your beloved in 
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marriage, leaves her/him with this legacy: the marriage 
partner will be the person who picks the correct box of 
three — one gold, one silver, one lead. How will you 
determine which box will win your love? How would you 
feel/act/react if you were the wildly wealthy girl/guy? 

Situation # 3: You don't mind lending money (you 
have plenty of it), but you philosophically believe people 
should pay you interest for th<> loan. Tony, a neighbor, 
thinks you're a louse for profiting from your loans; he never 
charges anyone interest. Tony's interest-free loans bring 
down the amount of interest you can charge and this makes 
you angry. In addition, Tony has called you names and 
even spit on your clothes. Now Tony is out of cash and 
wants to borrow money from you. How will you get your 
revenge? If you were Tony, what would you offer to get the 
loan you so desperately want? 

Situation # 3A: Oh, another factor to consider: you and 
Tony practice different religions. What does this information 
do to alter your responses? 

♦ Brainstorm responses to questions in group. 

♦ Groups break into pairs to improvise scenes in front of class. 
Give students time establish which character they will play. 
Remind students to let their instincts determine what they say. 

♦ Present improvisations. 

♦ Students record responses to each presentation. 

♦ Class discusses presentations of motifs. 
Assignment: Read MOV t 

Evaluative process: Observation of student participation and 
enthusiasm. 
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MASTERWORKS PROGRAM in SHAKESPEARE 



Janet Levine 
March 16 1993 



ONE DAY LESSON PLAN 
MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT DREAM 



A. STUDENT PROFILE 



FresKnan class of 12 students in a high energy* highly 
academic independent prep school; equal gender numbers* Students 
come from diverse socio-economic backgrounds and from all over 
the country, yet others are from Europe, the Far East; Hong 
Kong, Korea, Japan. They are a racially diverse group* There are 
both boarders and day students. Students are bright, articulate, 
with good to excellent writing skills* They are aware, eager, 
eas i 1 y cha 1 1 enged ♦ 



B. PHILOSOPHY OF UNIT/LESSON 



The rationale for the UNIT is to try to spark, in the 
students an understanding of the possible creative process 
behind the MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM (MND) and to give the 
students a sense of confidence in and understanding of their own 
creative processes. 



ONE DAY LESSON PLAN - LEVINE/V 
C* COALS OF UNIT/LESSON 



The goal of the UNIT is to engender in the students an 
appreciation of the intricate manner in which the MND is 
constructed and to show how the thematic material (in this case 
"dreams") anchors the different elements* An ancillary go#* 1 is 
to challenge the students with a fairly complex writing 
assignment* In doing this unit Shakespeare's use of language is 
highlighted and also his (and their*) imaginative powers* 



D* DETAILS 



This lesson takes place about three weeks into the unit* By 
now the students will have read the play aloud in class* We will 
have had class discussions on the text* as well afts around the 
common notions of drama - plot* character* time* place* 
language, as they pertain to the MND. 

The homework assignments over this period (four half -hour 
sess:ons) have been to record in a DPEAM JOURNAL twelve dreams 
they have had over the three weeks* The journals have been 
turned in every week. This way the students are able to select 
from among many dreams they have had during this time* 

Students at this level are really turned on to dreams* One 
can introduce successfully the powerful notion of the 
subconscious mind with which we are actively engaged as we 
sleeo. There is high excitement in class each day as students 
spontaneously describe their difficulties in transcribing their 
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ONE DAY LESSON PLAN - LEVINE^3 



dreams. They help each other with techniques (and I add my own 
methodo 1 og y , ) 

This is the lesson when I draw together their dream wor> 
and one possible way in which Shakespeare created this play. 
We have discussed at length the three separate strands of the 
Play - the night world, the lovers and the Athenian world of 
Theseus, the world of the 'rude mechanicals'. We have looked 
closely at Shakespeare's us« of plot device - Hermia and 
Lysanders' elopement, Puck, magic potions, so on - as well as 
imagaic and language patterns which occur and re-occur in all 
three worlds - the most obvious being the use of dreams and 
dream imagery, 

I suggest that Shakespeare started writing the play after 
he himself had a dream, a dream of a midsummer's night in which 
deeply archetypal characters which he called Oberon, Titania, 
Puck, (roughly corresponding according to Jungian theory to the 
Magician, the Sage, the Fool) emerge from the forest (the 
subconscious) to tease and haunt him. (See note on the 
ar che t ypss . ) 

Shakespeare felt so compelled by his dream and by the way 
the dream elements interacted with his conscious mind that he 
used exactly that material to write the play. He took his dream 
world and created around it a unity of plot, characters, time, 
place and language. 

The key assignment - for which I give them a week, of class 
time as well as homework time - with two scheduled individual 
conferences with me over this period, is as follows. They are to 
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ONE DAY LESSON PLAN - LEVINEyty- 

choose on* dream from their journal. Using that dream they must 
write a short story (500-800 words) creating other characters, 
situations* so on» to create a plausible story, 

I have attempted this assignment sever a 1 times now. Each 
time I am amazed at the breadth and depth of the students' final 
creative pieces* how easily they follow the intent of the 
assignment. They are also deeply appreciative of ShaKespeare ' s 
creat i ve genius. 

NOTE ON ARCHETYPES. 1 do spend a little time on Jung and his 
theory of the archetypes during this lesson. A brief 
descr ipt ion: - 

<0beron) Magicians create new realities* transform old ones* 
serve as catalysts for change* the/ "name" and therefore create 
real ity. 

(Titama) Sages find freedom through understanding the big 
picture (global or cosmic.) Sages combine detachment with love* 
wisdom, ;oy in life. 

(Puck) Fools find freedom through unconvent i ona 1 i t y and a 
capacity to enjoy every moment. Fools find clever* innovative 
and fun wa ys around obst ac I es - intellectual or phys i ca 1 * The y 
live fully every moment. 
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THE USE OF RHETORIC IN HAMLET : 

A LOOK AT HOW CLAUDIUS CONTROLS SITUATIONS THROUGH 

LANGUAGE 



Master Works Institute In Shakespeare 

Mary Colvario 
Boston Latin School 
March 16, 1993 



THE USE OF RHETORIC IN HAMLET : 
A LOOK AT HOW CLAUDIUS CONTROLS SITUATIONS THROUGH 

LANGUAGE 



Philosophy/rationale for the lesson. One of the many reasons that 
the study of Shakespeare's Hamlet can be useful to high school students Is 
there are many Instances In the play where characters use language 
expertly. By analyzing speeches, specifically those of Claudius, students 
can be made aware of how we are affected by the speeches of the various 
characters, how characters reveal themselves through their words, and 
how they themselves can use language to their own benefit. 

Description of the students to whom this lesson will be taught 

Although many eleventh and twelfth grade students can benefit from such 
a lesson, the questions and format of this lesson are directed to 
academically talented eleventh graders who have already read several 
plays by Shakespeare and who feel relatively comfortable with 
Shakespearean language. 

Goals/purpose of the unit. The goals/purposes of the unit are several: 

* Students will read several speeches by Claudius, 
analyzing such rhetorical and stylistic devices as 
organization, diction, and figurative language. 

* Students will note Claudius' awareness of his audience. 

* Students will determine his motives and strategies. 

* Students will Identify the types of appeals used by 
Claudius to attain his goals. 

* Students will see how Claudius reveals himself not only 
In what he says but how he says it. 

Details of the lesson plan. 

For homework, have students read the first two scenes of Act I of 
Hamlet , asking them to note in their reading logs how both Hamlet and 
Claudius, the "mighty opposites," are presented. Most students usually 
concentrate on Hamlet, commenting on his mumbled asides, his double 
meanings, his reticence, his sorrow over his father's death, his disgust 
with his mother's recent marriage, and his reaction to Horatio's news 
about tne appearance of his father's ghost. 
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Surprise your students by first turning your attention to Claudius to 
see how he Is presented by Shakespeare. Concentrate how his character is 
revealed as well as how he presents himself in what we assume is his 
first public court appearance since the wedding. 

Before reading aloud his speeches in scene ii, ask students to 
surmise what the court of Denmark would be thinking at this particular 
time. Answers will be various, e.g., Why did Claudius and Gertrude marry 
so soon after the king's death? How did Claudius get away with assuming 
the throne? isn't their relationship incestuous? How does Hamlet feel 
about his mother's overly hasty marriage? How does the rest of the 
Danish court feel about this turn of events? What sort of relationship 
exists between Hamlet and Claudius? 

After the students decide the kinds of questions and concerns alive 
in the Danish court, ask them to assume they are in that court and to react 
to Claudius" first speech. Following is the text of his speeches, divided 
into manageable parts with appropriate questions and some of the 
possible answers for each division. 

Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 

The memory be green, and that it us befitted 

To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 

To be contracted In one brov; of woe, 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 

That we with wisest sorrow think on him 

Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

Therefore our sometimes sister, now our queen, 

The imperial jointress to this warlike state, 

Have we, as 'twere with a defeated joy, 

With an auspcious, and a dropping eye, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole, 

Taken to wife. 

What are Claudius' concerns here'? (to address and to alleviate any 
criticism that might exist about his marriage to Gertrude) 
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What advantage Is there In his Immediately mentioning the peculiar 
circumstances of his marriage? (Since the circumstances of the marriage 
would definitely be controversial, it makes sense for him quickly to 
address the situation. He must establish himself as the person in charge, 
the person who controls the court. To ignore the marriage would be 
unwise; not speaking of it would suggest he is uncomfortable with what 
he has done.) 

What words are particularly well suited for Claudius' purpose to eliminate 
any criticism that might exist about his actions? (Consider the use of 
"wisest sorrow," certainly better than simple sorrow since It suggests 
wisdom in Claudius's actions; consider "warlike state," reminding the 
court that Denmark is facing problems from outside forces, certainly no 
time to appear weak and indecisive, consider the use of repeated 
constrasts, almost like a pair of scales that balance two equally 
important ideas, consider also the structure of Claudius" lines, the 
structure of logical argument, i.e., "Though yet. . .yet. . Therefore. . . M ) 

*********.**-**.* 

. . .nor have we herein barred 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along. For all, our thanks. 

What is Claudius hoping to accomplish with these three lines? 

(to suggest that the rest of the Danish court was consulted before the 

wedding took place; to remind them tftat now that the marriage Is a fait 

accompli it is no longer a topic of debate or controversy; and to Involve 

the entire court as accomplices In the marriage through his expression of 

gratitude) 

*************** 

Now follow, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 
Or thinking by our late dear brother's death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 

Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not failed to pester us with message 
importing the surrender of those lands 

o il 
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Lost by his father, with all bands of law, 

To our most valiant brother So much for him 

Now that marriage to Gertrude Is recognized, to what topic does Claudius 
turn his attention? (to the safety of his kingdom, certainly an appropriate 
priority) 

What is Claudius' motive in reviewing the current situation that exists 
between Denmark and Norway? (Once again he wants to emphasize the 
dangerous situation that could arise if Denmark lacked a strong ruler 
Young Fortinbras Is keen to gain back the lands lost by his father to King 
Hamlet. Claudius realizes that security, peace, and safety are important 
issues to the Danish court. He also realizes how Important it Is for him to 
establish himself as a worthy successor to his brother who actually won 
those lands from old Fortinbras.) 

When Claudius mentions his dead brother here and earlier, what words 
does he use of describe him? Why? (Note the appearance of loving regard 
in his choice of words: "our dear brother," "our late dear brother," "our 
most valiant brother." One could suppose that Claudius wants there to be 
no suggestion that anything but love and respect existed between the two 
men. Indeed he has sullied this brother's memory by engaging in an 
incestuous relationship with Gertrude, but he's trying to recreate the 
actual situation to seem less distasteful when he constantly invokes his 
"dear brother.") 

*»tt-X-» XXXXXXXXX 



Now for ourself and for this time of meeting. 
Thus much the business is: we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, 
Who, Impotent and bedrid, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpose, to suppress 
His further gait herein, in that the levies, 
The lists, and full proportions are all made 
Out of his subject, and we here dispatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltemand, 
For bearers of this greeting to old Norway, 
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Giving to you no further personal power 

To business with the King, more than the scope 

Of these dilated allow. 

Farewell, and let your haste commend your duty. 

What is Claudius" intent here? (There are several purposes of these lines; 

( 1 ) Claudius wants to be seen as a competent ruler who takes charge of 
the current situation and who knows how to handle any potential trouble- 

(2) he wants to highlight that the King of Norway is "impotent and bedrid " 
suggesting that Denmark should be delighted chat he, their king is 
powerful, active, and in control, and (3) he wants to ensure that' 
Voltemand and Cornelius know their powers are limited to what he 
chooses to give them because he, after all, is now the source of power in 
Denmark.) 

******** * X X X X * * 

And now, Laertes, what's the news with you? 
You told us of some suit. What is't, Laertes? 
You cannot speak of reason to the Dane 
And lose your voice. What wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my offer, not they asking? 
The head Is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more Instrumental to the mouth, 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. 
That wouldst thou have, Laertes? 

How is this passage different from the earlier ones? (Certainly its tone 
is far less formal, more bantering, less serious. Up until these lines, 
Claudius asks no questions, employing in the earlier pronouncements only 
declarative sentences and imperative commands. Obviously, he feels he 
has suitably addressed the more serious matters and now is free to turn 
his attention to less compelling matters. He shows both affability and 
relaxed familiarity.) 

What do we learn about Claudius' relationship with Polonius, Laertes' 
father, through these lines'? (Through the metaphorical language used by 
Claudius, we come to see that Polonius was instrumental in Claudius' 
being named king. Also with his almost effusive compliment, Claudius 
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shows to the entire court the advantages of supporting him: position, 
praise, respect, public recognition.) 

^^^^^^^^ ^^T^^^^^v 

Laertes. My dread lord, 

Your leave and favor to return to France, 

From whence though willingly I came to Denmark 

To show my duty In your coronation, 

Yet now I must confess, that duty done, 

My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France 

And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 

King. Have you your father's leave? What says Polonlus? 

Po/onius. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave 
By laborsome petition, and at last 
Upon his will I sealed my hard consent 
l do beseech you give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes. Time be thine, 
And thy best graces spend it at they will! 

How would you characterize this brief question and answer period? (The 
king's tone continues to be friendly, magnanimous, almost jocular. After 
Laertes has been formally polite in his request and after Claudius has 
perfunctorily consulted Polonius, Claudius sends Laertes happily on his 
way.) 

******* * * * ***** 

King. But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son— 
Hamiet. [Aside] A little more than kin, and less than kind! 
King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 
Hamlet. Not so, my lord. ! am too much in the sun. 



Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted color off, 



And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 

Do not forever with thy vailed lids 

Seek for thy noble father In the dust. 

Thou know'st 'tis common; all that lives must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

Hamlet Ay, madam, it is common. 



Queen. if it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee? 

Hamlet Seems, Madam? Nay, It Is. I know not "seems." 

TIs not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy susplratlon of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected havlor of the visage, 

Together with all forms, moods, shapes of grief, 

That can denote me truly. These indeed seem, 

For they are actions that a man might play, 

But I have that within which passes show, 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

How does Claudius' participation change in this passage? (After 
addressing Hamlet and asking only one brief question, he remains silent. 
Knowing that this conversation will not be an easy one, he Initially 
defers to Gertrude. Rather than risk Hamlet's public ire, he prefers that 
Gertrude momentarily be the target of Hamlet's anger. This strategy gives 
him time to alter his manner as he prepares his next assault.) 

Ask students to imagine how Claudius acts during the interchange between 
Hamlet and Gertrude. (Responses will vary, but one supposes that Claudius 
would like to retain the aura of controlled dignity and kingly authority.) 
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King. 'Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, 

To give these morning duties to your father, 

But you must know your father lost a father, 

That father lost, lost his, and the survivor bound 

in filial obligation for some term 

To do obsequious sorrow. But to persever 

In obstinate condolement is a course 

Of Impious stubbornness. Tis unmanly grief 

It shows a will most Incorrect to heaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind Impatient, 

An understanding simple and unschooled, 

For what we know must be and Is as common 

As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Why should we in our peevish opposition 

Take it to heart? Fie, 'tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd, whose common theme 

Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 

From the first corse till he that died today, 

"This must be so." 

How would you characterize this speech? (We can easily see that Claudius 
has not been idle during Gertrude's plea and Hamlet's subsequent diatribe; 
Instead he has prepared a careful strategy to offset Hamlet's morose 
disdain. After all, no one wants a gloomy child to get the better of his 
elders, particularly if that surliness could be potentially troublesome.) 

How does Claudius's diction work to his favor? (In his first words, he 
seems to acknowledge that Hamlet's mourning is an acceptable mode of 
behavior: "Tis sweet and commendable", however, even here there may be 
the slight Insinuation of weakness or effeminacy. Yet however we 
interpret this opening line, students have no trouble in listing the 
Insulting labels that follow: "obstinate," "Impious stubbornness," 
"unmanly grief," "a will most incorrect to heaven," a "heart unfortified, a 
mind impatient," an "understanding simple and unschooled," "peevish 
opposition," "a fault to heaven," a "fault against the dead, a fault to 
nature." In a single, sustained attack, Claudius demeans Hamlet's 
intelligence, manliness, education, character, morality, and X .manlty. 
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i t ^ m r m ^ ,a f ely beCOmes evldent that ' after h1s br1ef respite during Hamlet 
and Gertrudes conversation, Claudius has garnered the strenqth to 
confront Hamlet's opposition.) 

»***** XXXXXXXXX 



We pray you throw to earth 
This unprevalling woe, and think of us 
As of a father, for let the world take note 
You are the most immediate to our throne, 

And with no less nobility of love 

Than that which dearest father bears his son 

Do I Impart toward you. 

What change is seen in these words? (Just before Claudius had been 
belittling Hamlet, using many words with negative connotations; now he 
changes his tack to appeal to Hamlet's ambitions and sense of self worth 
Claudius knows the importance of using a variety of appeals, rational as ' 
well as emotional. If the emotional appeals associated with character 
arent working, perhaps more pragmatic promises will prove useful ) 

X X X X X *-tt~X-**-X-»*-X~* 



Claudius. For your intent 

In going back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is most retrograde to our desire, 

And we beseech you, bend you to remain 

Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chlefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 

Queen, Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet. 
I pray thee stay with us, go not to Wittenberg. 

Hamlet I shall In all my best obey you, madam. 

King. Why, 'tis a loving and a fair reply 
Be as outself in Denmark. Madam, come. 
This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart, in grace whereof 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks today, 
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But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 
And the King's rouse, the heaven shall bruit again, 
Respeaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

Flourish. Exeunt all but Hamlet. 

How does Claudius choose to end this public court appearance? (by getting 
Hamlet to agree to remain in Denmark, under "the cheer and comfort of 
[his] eye." Certainly, we soon know that there are practical reasons why 
Claudius wants to monitor Hamlet's actions. But one can also see how 
important it would be for Claudius to establish his paternal interest in his 
cousin/son in a public setting. The more quickly he can establish a bond 
between him and Hamlet, the better he will appear in the Danish court.) 

is there anything startling about Claudius' response to Hamlet's promise 
to his mother tnat he will remain in Denmark? (Yes, when Claudius 
remarks that "'tis a loving and a fair reply," we grimace a bit and wonder 
how the Danish court would react to his odd appraisal of Hamlet's terse "I 
shall in all my best obey you, madam." We wonder further how Claudius 
thinks he can forward the questionable claim that "This gentle and 
unforced accord of Hamlet/Sits smiling to my heart." But then we 
remember that Claudius is an expert manipulator, one who uses language 
to his own benefit. He is well aware that one who defines a situation, 
particularly one who has authority, is often the one who establishes the 
official version of truth.) 

How might a member of the Danish court evaluate this final conversation 
among Hamlet, Gertrude, and Claudius? (Although it would be impossible 
to forget entirely the circumstances surrounding Claudius and Gertrude's 
marriage or Hamlet's earlier gloom, one could easily concede that Claudius 
was able to ameliorate any real difficulties that might exist. Certainly, 
the new king announced to everyone that he was entirely satisfied with 
Hamlet's response, which he called "a loving and a fair reply." Now as he 
goes off to celebrate, Claudius is enveloped in an aura of imperial 
authority confident that he has used language to secure more firmly his 
newly gained throne.) 



\ 1 

Evaluation. By taking the time early in the play to examine and discuss 
the powers of rhetoric, students will better enjoy their reading of 
Hamlet Their discussion of later scenes will be more astute, particularly 
in Act II, scene ii when Claudius is engaging the questionable talents of 
Rosencrantz and Gulldenstern and in Act IV, scenes v and vll when 
Claudius so expertly manipulates the potentially dangerous Laertes. In 
these later discussions, the students' added awareness of the power of 
language should be evident. They will note not only what is said but also 
the intent of any utterance through an appraisal of situation, audience, and 
the specters use of various rhetorical and stylistic devices. 
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SHAKESPEARE MASTER WORKS 
TWO - THREE DAY LESSON PLAN 
MARCH 16, 1993 
HOWLAND 



1) PHILOSOPHY: The background rationale is to wake Shakespeare more 
accessible, to try to create an enviroment where students can discover 
what a brilliant dramatist he is. In the more immediate foreground is 
an additional rationale: to study the characters of HAMLET as models 
of people who exercise important life skills, namely problem-solving 
and decision-making. 



2) DESCRIPTION OF STUDENTS: Senior AP language and composition 
students in a private boarding/day college preparatory school with a 
tremendous range of academic ability; some will be admitted to this 
course because of ability, others because of drive and enthusiasm. 



3) GOALS: Students will — 

a) look at Shakespeare as if for the first time regardless of 
previous biases 

b) understand that HAMLET has relevance in their worlds 

c) discover that they read and comprehend Shakespeare 

d) listen to and gain an appreciation for Shakespeare as a 
poet, specifically his imagery, wordplay, and use of metaphors 

e) listen to and gain an appreciation for Shakespeare the 
playwright, specifically his creation of complex characters, 
relationships, and conflicts 

f) understand the play as theatre rather than merely as 
literature through understanding, among other things, what it might 
have been like to see the play in 1600, what the stage and stage 
practices of the day were like, what the people who attended the plays 
might have been like 



4) LESSON PLAN: 



Day one 

~-Ten-minute Freewrite: When you think of Shakespeare or when someone 
mentions Shakespeare, what comes to mind? What is* your history with 
Shakespeare? 

— Rest of period: Students leave class to interview ten people 
(minimum) about their recollections of and thoughts about Shakespeare. 
They are encouraged to take notes and to interview a variety of 
people : peers, teachers, secretaries, administrators, maintenance, 
and so on. 

--Homework; 20 - 30 minute freewrite on what they discovered while 
interviewing, focusing on whsc new angles/attitudes they encountered. 
Read Act I , sc . i . 



Day Two 



—First ten minutes: Play the fact game. Going around the room (in a 
circle), students recall one "fact" from the reading with no repeats 
and no interpretive information, i.e. The play begins on a castle 
battlement, It's cold, It's at night, There are guards talking, There 
is a change of the guard, They talk about seeing a ghost, They say the 
ghost looks like King Hamlet, etc. 

— Rest of period: read and discuss results of interviews and 
freewrites; focus on inconsistencies and controversy. 

— Homework: Draft paper on why we should and/or shouldn't read 
Shakespeare in school. 



Day Three 

--Brainstorm questions and conflicts that are present in the first 
scene of HAMLET; discuss answers for the questions (small groups or 
pairs where notebooks are traded and students write responses to each 

other) . 

If time allows: 

— Find a stage (space) to play the scene and read aloud; basic 
blocking/sense of entering/exiting and speaking to other(s); ask 
students to make some basic decisions on this, to be directors and 
players. Or, improvise a scene that approximates the action of Act I r 
sc. i . 

— Homework: M i n i -research project on Elizabethan Theatre (picture and 
basic information), a xerox and/or some notes; compare this 
information with "pictures" of theatre(s) students have been 
to/productions they've seen; require a brief (2 minute) oral 
presentation on findings. 



5) EVALUATION: Students will be evaluated by a variety of means: 
papers , oral presentat ions, i mprov i sat i on, speech memor i zat i on, class 
discussions, reading quizzes 



HAMLET 

G. B. Harrison, ed. Shakespeare : The Complete Works . Harcourt, Brace, & World, 
Inc.: New York, 1968. 



Rationale: to enable students to analyze Shakespeare's characterization of Hamlet 

through a close examination of the form and content of Hamlet's soliloquies. 

The^ lesson is most appropriate for an advanced senior class in a inner-city high 
school that is racially and ethnically integrated. Therefore the activity is flexible 
enough to accommodate a class that might be somewhat heterogeneous in both ability 
ancT previous experience with Shakespeare. 



Objectives: to develop strategies for making inferences 

to develop strategies for determining cause and effect 

to develop the ability to understand vocabulary used by Shakespeare 

to analyze the relationship of form to content 

to identify values presented in an excerpt from a play 

to develop the abilty to paraphrase the language of Shakespeare 

to organize ideas into a coherent analytical essay that is substantiated 

by specific references to the play 



Day One 

Have students copy the following quote by Mark Van Doren; 

Hamlet's soliloquies are secret mirrors, the subdued brillance of whose 
shifting planes reflects that predicament that surrounds him, past and 
future, as well as present. 

; V 

Next have one student come to the front of the class V; center of circle). 
Ask the student to read Hamlet's soliloquy in act II, scene 2, lines 575 - 634. 
Then ask another student to read the same soliloquy but in a different way. 
Ask for some reaction from the audience. 

Continue with a few more interpretations and reactions to them. 

Now distribute the following questions as a vehicle for conducting a class 
discussion on the meaning of the soliloquy. Once the meaning has been 
clarified, ask students to identify certain ideas from the soliloquy that could 
be connected to the quote V,' Mark Van Doren. Finally ask students to sub- 
stantiate these analytical Ideas about Hamlet's character with other examples 
from the play. Avoid examples taken from other Hamlet soliloquies. 



Day Two 

Facilitate a class discussion on the soliloquy 



Why is the first line of the soliloquy a half-line? 

Why does Hamlet refer to himself as a rogue and a slave? 

Why would he consider himself a "peasant" slave? 

Explain the comparison that Hamlet makes between himself and the player? 

Is the comparison complimentary to Hamlet or uncomplimentary? 

Is there any significance behind the reference to Hecuba? If so, what is 

it? 

Identify several examples of hyperbole and explain why Shakespeare has Ham- 
let use these examples? 

Why does Hamlet refer to himself as dull and "muddy-mettled"? 
What simile does Hamlet use for himself? 
What would be Hamlet's "cause"? 

Paraphrase the next questions that Hamlet asks himself. Use contemporary 
language. 

Why is the word " Ha!" written by itself? 

Identify and analyze the references to animal imagery in the next few lines. 
What do we learn about Hamlet through his use of six different adjectives 
to describe the word "villain"? 

Why are the words, " Oh, vengeance!" written in one line? 

How does Hamlet define his predicament in lines 611-616? 

What is the significance of Hamlet's use of the following words; ass, whore, 

drab, and scullion? 

What is the antecedent of the pronoun in " Fie upon f t!"? 
What is Hamlet's plarrand what makes him think that the plan will succeed? 
Why does Hamlet now refer to the Devil and what does the reference tell 
us about him? 

What two words define Hamlet's self-image? 

Is the conclusion of the soliloquy a rationalization? 

Day Three 

Divide class in thirds. 

Assign act I, scene 2, lines 129-159 to one group. 
Assign act III, scene 1, lines 56-90 to another group. 
Assign act IV, scene 4, lines 32-66 to another group. 

Each group must analyze the soliloguy and identify ideas that could be used 
to verify the quote by Mark Van Doren. 



ASSIGNMENT Write an analytical essay in which you verify the quote by Mark 
Van Doren. Vou must demonstrate your ability to analyze Hamlet 
through what he says in the soliloquies and the way he says 
it. Vou are allowed to substantiate your analysis of his character 
with other examples from the play but the soliloquies must be 
focus of the writing. 



MASTER WORKS OF SHAKSSPBARE 
HAMLBT 



Jacki* H«nsl«y 
March 16, 1993 



I have chosen to use the study of Hamlet for this 
introductory one -two day lesson. Hamlet has long been one of ay 
favorite works in the Junior curriculum and I would love to have 
it come alive for ay students so they, too, can appreciate its 
relevance in today's society. Hamlet is timeless for it is about 
characters who face confusion, disappointment, anger, 
frustration/ revenge as they try to accept and to solve the 
problems /conflicts in their lives. These characters and their 
feelings/lives are very much like ours today. The Hamlet of the 
1560' s is very much alive in the 1990 's. 

PHILOSOPHY/RATIONALB ; It is so important to set the scene 

before reading the play. . . 

a. to build an understanding of 
characters, problems, possible 
solutions 

b. to pi<vTue interest by actively 
involving class 

c. to have students see the relevance 
of the Hamlet of 1500 's to 1993. 

d. to begin to build connections to 
their individual lives for life- 
long learning to take place. 



LEARNERS : 



This study of Wm. Shakespeare ' s Hamlet is assigned for a 
class of twenty-six high school juniors who are in the second 
honors division in tha collaga tract. Thasa studants ara 
assantially motivated laarnars who hava had axparianca with two 
othar Shakespearean plays ( Romeo and Juliet & Julius Caesar ) , 
This class is fairly enthusiastic and there are no major behavior 
problems. It is familiar and comfortable with imagery /relaxation 
techniques and the inclusion of art in the classroom. These 
students are academically capable and will be serious candidates 
for four year colleges and graduate study in the future. The 
study of Hamlet takes approximately 3-4 weeks to complete. This 
introductory lesson will take place during a cne-two day period. 

INTRODUCTION TO HAMLET : 

Begin with quiet time to close their eyes /quiet eyes to 
reflect about the classes of the day, tha tens ions /problems at 

school and then to slowly go into the classes cf the future 

classes at college. Ask them to picture themselves in college. 
Xsk them to think about which college they would like to attend: 
the kind of school, location, size, etc. Ask, "Anyone have any 
ideas about specific colleges you'd like to attend? What 
programs are you interested in? How about size--large or small? 
Would you like to be close to home or far away? Have them slowly 
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open their eyes and share some of the pictures /images they saw 
first i n small, non- threatening groups of 3-4 and then with the 
whole class. Then ask them to imagine with you that a college 
fres hman has been called home from U.C.L.A. by his mother. She 
is meeting him at Logan Airport. 

Blake prior arrangements with one of the students in the 
class to do this role play with you. The teacher will role play 
the mother and the student will assume the role of the U.C.L.A. 
freshman. Tell him/her exactly what you tell the class. Through 
the role play, the class should learn that the young man's name 
is Hamlet, that his father has just been buried and that his 
mother had recently married his father's brother Claudius in an 
attempt to continue the family business without interruption. As 
the young student asks many relevant questions, the mother 
(teacher) should attempt to explain very quickly, very casually 
what has happened and show far more interest in her son's luggage 
than his questions and concerns about his father's death, the 
funeral, the marriage, the business, etc. 

Stop the role play at this point and ask the class to jot 
words /phrases to describe individual feelings towards or about 
Hamlet, Queen Gertrude, his mother or Uncle Claudius. Then share 
these reactions in small groups of three or four and then have 
each group select one or two responses to share with the whole 
class . 

For the next step, ask the groups to create metaphors from 

the words /phrases. (i.e. Hamlet is like , Hamlet's mother, 

Queen Gertrude is like , Uncle Claudius is like ). Each 



group will share these and discuss them. Tell the class to keep 
these individual and group responses for they may want to use 
them later in their letter writing and/or poetry assignments. 

Next distribute a large piece of white drawing paper to each 
group and colored pencils/magic markers. Encourage the groups to 
illustrate visually in any color(s), form, image, and in any 
arrangement, their interpretation of Hamlet, Queen Gertrude, and 
Claudius. Bach group will explain its drawing. Have them put 
their names on the back of the drawing and tell the class these 
will be hung around the room until the end of the play when the 
class will look at them again. 

As a class make a cluster drawing of any problems/conflicts 
for Hamlet, Queen Gertrude, Claudius, Denmark and the possible 
solutions. Place these responses on the board or a huge chart 
and discuss them. Now they should be ready and eager to read 
Hamlet . Without reading a word of the text, they know the names 
of the major characters, the situation and problems, and have 
make individual connections to the play. 



HAMLET 



6. B. Harrison, ed. Shakespeare : The Complete Works . Harcourt, Brace, & World, 
Inc.: New York, 1968. 



Rationale: to enable students to analyze Shakespeare's characterization of Hamlet 

through a close examination of the form and content of Hamlet's soliloquies. 

The^ lesson is most appropriate for an advanced senior class in a inner-city high 
school that is racially and ethnically integrated. Therefore the activity is flexible 
enough to accommodate a class that might be somewhat heterogeneous in both ability 
and* previous experience with Shakespeare. 



Objectives: to develop strategies for making inferences 

to develop strategies for determining cause and effect 

to develop the ability to understand vocabulary used by Shakespeare 

to analyze the relationship of form to content 

to identify values presented in an excerpt from a play 

to develop the abilty to paraphrase the language of Shakespeare 

to organize ideas into a coherent analytical essay that is substantiated 

by specific references to the play 



Day One 

Have students copy the following quote by Mark Van Doren; 

Hamlet's soliloquies are secret mirrors, the subdued brillance of whose 
shifting planes reflects that predicament that surrounds him, past and 
future, as well as present. 

,V 

Next have one student come to the front of the class *i center of circle). 
Ask the student to read Hamlet's soliloquy in act II, scene 2, lines 575 - 634. 
Then ask another student to read the same soliloquy but in a different way. 
Ask for some reaction from the audience. 

Continue with a few more interpretations and reactions to them. 

Now distribute the following questions as a vehicle for conducting a class 
discussion on the meaning of the soliloquy. Once the meaning has been 
clarified, ask students to identify certain ideas from the soliloquy that could 
be connected to the quote by Mark Van Doren. Finally ask students to sub- 
stantiate these analytical ideas about Hamlet's character with other examples 
from the play. Avoid examples taken from other Hamlet soliloquies. 



Day Two 

Facilitate a class discussion on the soliloquy 

Why is the first line of the soliloquy a half-line? 

Why does Hamlet refer to himself as a rogue and a slave? 

Why would he consider himself a "peasant" slave? 

Explain the comparison that Hamlet makes between himself and the player? 

Is the comparison complimentary to Hamlet or uncomplimentary? 

Is there any significance behind the reference to Hecuba? If so, what is 

it? 

Identify several examples of hyperbole and explain why Shakespeare has Ham- 
let use these examples? 

Why does Hamlet refer to himself as dull and "muddy-mettled"? 
What simile does Hamlet use for himself? 
What would be Hamlet's "cause"? 

Paraphrase the next questions that Hamlet asks himself. Use contemorarv 
language. 

Why is the word " Ha!" written by itself? 

Identify and analyze the references to animal imagery in the next few lines. 
What do we learn about Hamlet through his use of six different adjectives 
to describe the word "villain"? 

Why are the words, " Oh, vengeance!" written in one line? 

How does Hamlet define his predicament in lines 611-616? 

What is the significance of Hamlet's use of the following words; ass, whore, 

drab, and scullion? 

What is the antecedent of the pronoun in " Fie upon *t!"? 
What is Hamlet's plarPand what makes him think that the plan will succeed? 
Why does Hamlet now refer to the Devil and what does the reference tell 
us about him? 

What two words define Hamlet's self-image? 

Is the conclusion of the soliloquy a rationalization? 

Day Three 

Divide class in thirds. 

Assign act I, scene 2, lines 129-159 to one group. 
Assign act III, scene 1, lines 56-90 to another group. 
Assign act IV, scene 4, lines 32-66 to another group. 

Each group must analyze the soiiloguy and identify ideas that could be used 
to verify the quote by Mark Van Doren. 



ASSIGNMENT Write an analytical essay in which you verify the quote by Mark 
Van Doren. Vou must demonstrate your ability to analyze Hamlet 
through what he says in the soliloquies and the way he says 
it. Vou are allowed to substantiate your analysis of his charac ter 
with other examples from the play but the soliloquies must be 
focus of the writing. 
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Lesson Plan for Master Works Karen Bohlin 

Introduction to MACBETH March 16, 1993 

Two Day Lesson Plan 

AN AFTERNOON AT THE THEATRE 

I. Philosophy 

The purpose of this lesson is to introduce students to 
Elizabethan Theatre by examining structure , audience and 
staging. 

Prerequisite: Study of OEDIPUS REX, the Theatre of 
Dionysus, Medieval Mystery and Morality Plays, Background on 
Shakespeare and his sonnets. 

II. Students: Heterogeneous Sophomore British Literature 
Class 

III. Objectives 

The overall objective of this lesson is that students 
experience and appreciate the various elements of staging, 
acting and audience dynamics in Elizabethan Theatre. 

A. Students will identify the function of the various 
parts of the Globe 

B. Students can compare and contrast Elizabethan Theatre 
with the Theatre of Dionysus and Contemporary theatre 

C. Students will examine the Elizabethan audience 

D. Students will appreciate and employ the various 
skills of the Elizabethan actors. 



IV. Lesson Plan 
DAY 1 

A. First, I will ask the students to brainstorm for the 
typical structural and component characteristics of present 
day theaters (from seats and ticket prices to special 
effects ) . 

B. After listing their responses on the board, I'll show 
them a model of the Globe and ask them to identify observable 
similarities and differences. 

C. I will give a brief audiovisual presentation using 
selections from "What Everyone Should Know About Shakespeare" 

1. the theatre and the stage 

2. the actors 

3. the audience 

D. We will conclude by identifying more similarities and 
differences between contemporary and Elizabethan drama and 
discussing the advantages and disadvantages of both. 




E« I will ask for three volunteers to perform Act I 
scene i in class tomorrow and assign homework: 

Read Act I scene i and write a short but complete explanation 
of how you would stage this scene* 

DAY 2 

A. I would have the students transform the classroom to 
create a "rough" simulation of the structure and atmosphere 
of the Elizabethan theatre* 

1. arrange the desks in a circle (not entirely 
closed in the front of the room) to simulate the 
galleries 

2. leave standing room in front will represent the 
pit or yard 

3. mark the thrust stage with tape on the floor 

8. As the students arrange desks I will hand each (with 
the exception of my actors) a piece of paper assigning them 
a particular status in Elizabethan Society (a price will also 
be marked: onepenny, twopenny or threepenny, and groundlings 
could be handed a small bag of peanuts); the students are to 
determine their corresponding seating (or standing room) in 
the theatre (class room ) : 

1. groundlings (appro* 5 students) 

2. middle class (majority of the students) 
3* upper class (approx.2-4 students) 

The chaos of each one trying to find his/her seat or standing 
place is important* The three student volunteers will step 
outside and prepare their dramatic entrance as the three 
witches. Without directing the audience in any way I will 
play loud sound effects of a thunderstorm and let the witches 
enter to command the audience's attention. 

C. After our brief performance, we will regroup and 
discuss the atmosphere of the audience, the challenges facing 
the actors and the success of the opening scene. 

D. To complete their picture of what an afternoon at the 
theatre was like in Elizabethan England, I would show the 
introduction of Lawrence Olivier 1 s HENRY V« 



Lesson Plan and Bibliography for Macbet h 
Michael Obel-Omia 



Here is a list of books that I use to help me prepare classes for 
Macbeth . As you know, this list is highly incomplete. These 
texts provide a wealth of information on the play, the 
performance history, background material for the play, possible 
sources, and the social and political climate in England of the 
play. All these facts can be used in trying to bring the play to 
life. It is so important that the students know as much about 
the play as possible. The more comfortable they feel with the 
play, the better they discuss it. In addition these texts give a 
good summary of plot, teaching strategies, references, and 
criticism. 

Barnet, Sylvan Macbeth . Signet Classic, New York: 1963 , 1987 

Boyce, Charles, Shakespeare A to 2 , Laurel, New York: 1990 

Bradley, A. C. , Shakespearean Tragedy 1904 

Evan, G. Blakemore? Levin, Harry; et al The Riverside 
Shakespeare, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston: 1974 

Goddard, Harold, The Meaning of Shakespeare ^ Phoenix, Chicago: 1951 

Harbage, Alfred, A Reader *s Guide to William Shakespeare Hill and 
Wang, New York: 1963 

Muir, Kenneth, The Arden Macbeth, Routledge, New York: 1951, 19S9 

Roberts, Pete 1 Shakespeare and the Moral Curriculum j Pripet Press, 
New York: 1992 

Traversi, D. A., An Approach to Shakespeare ^ Doubledav Anchor, 
Garden City, New York: 1969 

Wilders, John, New Prefaces to Shakespeare, Blackwell, Cambridge: 
1988, 1990 



Plan for bright, motivated tenth grade students, who have 
had some Shakespearean experience. In my course, I love to refer 
to plays that the students have already studied. For example I 
refer to The Tempest when I wish to illustrate how Shakespeare 
works with usurpation by a trusted subject or brother. I have 
written this lesson plan in a narrative form, for I do not have 
formal educational school training. I vaguely understand that I 
should include such information as methodology, objective, 
assessment, etc. If you would like me to revise this in a more 
traditional fashion, I would be happy to do so. 

The way I have taught Shakespeare for the past five years i? 
to read the entire play in class. Outside of class they read the 
acts to come, but I read the entire play with them in class. Since 
they have read ahead, I can allude to scenes to come. I can tell 
them to mark their plays with notes as we see images that shape 
the play. I assign each student a part each day and let him read 
the play aloud. No matter the ability, students love to act out 
the play. Give them the opportunity to place their mouths around 



those spectacular words. Most of Shakespeare plays have 
convenient breaks when characters enter and exit. Macbeth is no 
exception. After forty or fifty lines of reading, i stop the 
readers, thank them, and then ask them to discuss what we have 
just read. The students are able to focus on motifs, images, and 
ideas that appear constantly. After we have discussed the scene 
for about ten minutes, we return to the reading. Not every scene 
needs a great deal of explication, but some scenes lend 
themselves to a close reading. Below is an example of how I 
would teach scenes one and two of act one of Macbeth. Since 
these students are bright, they enjoy just reading the text and 
discussing its significance. While teaching the play, I stress 
the importance of the first two scenes 1 ability to engage the 
audience with the supernatural and description of a bloody 
insurrection. We also focus on the speed of the play; how the 
action moves quickly from place to place. 

I,i 

After reading the scene, we remark on its brevity. We note 
that the first act of Macbeth seems to rush by. We then discuss 
that no one has time to think in the play. Political unrest 
occurs so quickly that no one has time for rational thought. 
Then we think about action and how some characters seem to regret 
actions taken. This serves as a convenient transition to the 
later scenes. I want the students to want to read on, so I 
constantly allude to events to come. Also I discuss the 
significance of these few lines. I point out to the students 
that the themes of play are stated in this first act. 

Next we discuss the place, the heath. Ask the students what 
images a heath conjures up in their mind. After a discussion of 
the heath, I allude to King Lear, a play they will read their 
senior year, and discuss the significance of this barren place. 
We discuss how Scotland becomes a heath during the reign of 
Macbeth. Also the weather is an important factor. Why rain, why 
dismal, foul weather? How does it set the scene? What does the 
thunder do to set the scene? Also I give the students a brief 
history of Scotland. More important, i tell them about the 
stereotypical impression that the audience would have of 
Scotland. I remind them that the King of England, King James, is 
from Scotland and that he is a relative of the play's noble 
Banquo. (In the Riverside Shakespeare there is a picture of King 
James's family tree, with Banquo at the roots.) 

Also we discuss the witches and their purpose. Why does 
Shakespeare open the play with witches? Our discussion includes 
the historical significance of the witches and how the witches 
attract the attention of the audience immediately. We note how 
they draw the reader into the play. 

After a general discussion of the scene's significance, we 
move into the language. We examine Shakespeare's words. Why 
certain words, and why in the order he gives them. 

Hurlyburly — uproar, tumult, confusion, especially the tumult of 
sedition or insurrection. We discuss why Shakespeare uses this 
particular word. This word suggests the pitch and toss which is 
about to be played with good and evil. 

r>4 



The reversal of "battle's lost and won becomes an 
interesting topic. " Usually victory is stressed when talking 
about a battle , but here things are reversed. We discuss how 
this happens a few times in this scene. Everything about the 
scene reverses the normal state of things. It is here that I 
start to emphasis that power in Scotland is constantly in flux. 

We end with another discussion of reversal as the witches 
are summoned by their pets, and they together chant "Fair is 
foul, and foul is fair:/Hover th.ugh the fog and filthy 
air" (I, i, 11-12) . We discuss the reversal of values in the play. 

1,11 

Have the students read through lines 44. There are two natural 
breaks in this scane, And this is the first one. 

Again discuss the scene. A camp — our first view of Scotland 
is at war in a makeshift location. A camp is temporary and here 
is built for the purposes of war. The scene opens with alarum 
from within. Thte tension rises, it forces the audience member to 
take notice as chaos ensues. The scene stands as a second 
introduction to the play, we discuss why this play has two 
introductions—one with the supernatural witches and one with the 
leader and loyal subjects of chaotic Scotland. 

We focus on the word "bloody" in this first part of the 
scene* We note that the word "bloody" is mentioned over 100 
times in the course of the play. Why is that? Shakespeare 
through language only emphasizes the bloodiness of the battle, 
the brutality of the battle, the harsh reality of war, sacrifice, 
and loyalty. "The savagery of the battle suggests a primitive 
era in a harsh and heath-like land, where violence is lethal and 
treachery black, but where virtue also may assume epic 
dimensions" (Harbage, 372). We also notice how loyal the 
Captain/Sergeant is — "Who, like a good and hardy soldier, 
fought/ 'Gainst (the king's son's) captivity" (I , ii, 4-5) . 

I also emphasize that all we hear about Macbeth f s good deeds 
are hearsay. Shakespeare does not take the time to show us 
Macbeth in battle. We discuss why Shakespeare does not show us a 
battle scene, instead we rely on words and impressions of loyal 
subjects. In a number of plays, Shakespeare asks the reader to 
understand a situation through many different characters 1 s eyes. 
Their description is the only one we can know about an important 
event . 

Next we discuss anticipation. Macbeth 1 s name is mentioned 
several times by the Sergeant/Captain and is praised by Duncan. 
Our impression of this country is of a country ravaged by war, 
sedition, and treachery. We note that actions of violence, as 
long as they're loyal actions, are acceptable and acclaimed. 
These people expect barbaric behavior. For an illustration of 
this point, we study the Sergeant's/Captain's and Duncan's 
language. "Brave Macbeth (well he deserves that name)," "Valour's 
minion," "O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman!" and "valour arm'd. 
I contrast these phrases with the more violent phrases in this 
same speech: "Brandished steel," "smok'd with bloody execution," 
"carv'd out his passage," "Till he unseam 'd him from the nave to 
th f chops," and "fix'd his head upon our battlements." By the time 



we finish hearing Macbeth 's name f we so desire to see him. 
Shakespeare has built up in our minds an image of Macbeth. We 
want to see him and praise him, for he is truly worthy of our 
praise. We also discuss how Macbeth is rewarded and admired for 
his violence. Also the precise description of Macbeth' s work 
glorifies his blood-thirsty nature. We question the king's 
enthusiasm for Macbeth 's overly violent acts (He does not need to 
unseam someone from stomach to jaw) . Also we note the problem 
with praising Macbeth for the harshness of his deeds. The more 
bloody, the better it seems. What type of society is this? Thus 
Macbeth, celebrated for violence, finds violence natural and 
necessary. 

The M Till he unseam 'd him from the nave to th l chops" line 
serves two purposes. One it shows how violent Macbeth 's actions 
are, and two, it introduces the tailoring imagery that pervades 
the play. 

The fair/foul theme is mentioned again when the 
Captain/Sergeant says "So from that spring, whence comfort seem'd 
to come, /Discomfort swells" (I, ii, 27-28) . Also the idea of 
appearance versus reality is discussed. What is seemingly fair 
is foul, just as those who are seemingly fair — Cawdor — are foul. 
As Duncan notes later, "There's no art/To find the mind's 
construction in the face." This theme is studied greatly by the 
class for the remainder of the play. 

Then we end discussing this section by taking up the reality 
of his wounds. "But I am faint, my gashes cry for help." This 
line reminds us of the severity and reality of the war and 
loyalty. Also Duncan's words concerning Honor remind us of the 
fair/foul idea. 

When Rosse and Angus come in, they contrast the disloyal 
Thane of Cawdor to Bellona's bridegroom. This contrast heightens 
the idea of honor. Who can be trusted? Also Rosse 1 s and Angus's 
description focuses on disloyalty of the nameless Thane of 
Cawdor, while the Captain's/Sergeant's focuses on the loyalty of 
Macbeth. 

The scene ends with a discussion of deception and the 
conferring of the Thane's title on Macbeth. We discuss the 
appropriateness of giving the title of a traitor to a most loyal 
warrior and subject. 

We end this class by noting the ending of the scene; it is 
another way of expressing "Fair is foul, and foul is fair," and 
evoking the reversal theme. 

This should take a teacher at least forty minutes to discuss 
these themes of reversal, deception, blood, sedition, loyalty, 
the supernatural, and the anticipation. This lesson plan could 
take as little as forty minutes or as much as three hours, 
depending on how in depth you go into each issue. 

In order to test the students to see how well they 
understand the material, I give them in class writing 
assignments, which allow them to explore particular themes. 
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Theater in Review 



Philosophy: 

These lessons are designed to provide students the special 
opportunity to, "review the theatre/ 1 in a different light. 
Students will examine some of the following issues of the 
theatre from the Elizabethan style theatre to modern day theatre 
dea;omg with the troubles of the theatre. Students will get 
a chance to look at multicultural theatres and to view different 
theatres issues from Shakespeare to the Black theatre. Students 
will glance at the following troubles or interest of the theatre 
such as: restoration/preservation/ fundraising, changing the 
guard/ leadership , subscriber ship, politics of the theatre , and 
increasing community interest. 

Students will get a chance to come through the, "back soor," 
of sorts of the theatre through their own personal experiences. 
The lessons are also designed to give students a sympathetic 
senst of a better understanding of some of the painstaking wor 
and the commitment it takes to put on a play, to hold a theatre 
company together, to hold a theatre in good standing. 

The students will focus on some of the politics, history, 
corruption, operations of the theatre . Coincidently, the 
students will also discover and learn about different cultures. 
Students will have fun fostering a better understanding and 
appreciation of the theatre. Students will review different 
current news articles to gain some initial insight and interest 
about different theatres around the world such as: London, 
New York, Brussels, Paris, Chicago and Italy. 

Description of Students: 

These lessons are designed for Moderate Special Needs 
students consisting of grades 9-12, predominantly males, students 
of a substantially seperate classroom at an urban high school 
setting. This unit will be presented in an English class. 
These students may have had little or no exposure or experience 
dealing with the theatre. Even though, the topics will be quite 
interesting this will be also somewhat a new discovery to some 
of the students. 



Goals/Purpose of Lesson: 

Research and reading about a particular subject like the 
theatre can act as a stimulus to fire students up to want to 
discover more new information about such an interesting topic. 
This unit is meant to build gradual interests on what the theater 
is really about sort of reviewing, "back door politics." This 
unit is also designed to raise lots of interests and questions 
about the theatre. Students will begin to realize that there 
is more to the theatre thatn meets the eye. In other words, 
the theater is not just strewn together. The students will 
probably discover that the theatre is sort of a maze or a puzzle 
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through this learning experience. Hopefully, this new awareness 
-ill be a positive enlightment about the theatre. 



Details of each lesson plan with a short outline: 

Note: This particular unit will probably last for atleast 
2 weeks. Some of the lessons will probably last for 2-3 days 
depending on the student's pace, interest, motivation and their 
accessibility to the needed resources. 

Day 1 : Troubles and issues of the theater : Students will peruse 
through several current news articles about the mishaps and 
troubles pertaining to new and old theatre houses. This 
background infromation will be discussed and shared for even 
more exclusive background about the theatre. The students will 
brainstorm and list the different issues and troubles of the 
theatre on paper after reading some specific background 
information. We will discuss the differnces of the different 
theatres and some of the practices and creativity of some of 
the important players of the theatre like the directors* We 
will briefly discuss the location of different theatres in the 
unit. 

Some sample questions might be: 1 . Have you ever beem 
to a play? If so, when and did you enjoy the theatre? 2. 
Would you be interested in coming to the theatre again to see 
a wonderful play? If so, can we start to plan now? 3. What 
play/plays would you like to see? Make a brief of some plays 
you are interested in. Did you appreciate reading the news 
articles? Did you learn anything new or interesting about the 
theatre? 

Materials needed: chalk, chalkboard, pencils, paper, news 
articles and magazines. 

Day 2-4: Map/Location Day—This lesson will prove to be 
absolutely fun because the students will get a chance to use 
their imagination to travel all over the world or we could 
consider raising money to do one local trip to the theatre . 
We will get the opportunity to revisit history. Each student 
will receive their own set of maps of locations such as: London, 
New York, Brussels, Paris, Chicago and Italy. After breifly 
examing the maps, students will select a location. The teacher 
will discuss with the students the plan of this lesson. Students 
will break-up in teams of two members each (The teacher may 
increase the team size according to the number of students in 
class). Students will use their imagination to travel all over 
by planning a trip for a theatre group of students to one of 
the places which they have selected. We will use play money 
to pay for the trip. Students will stage their planned trip 

GO 
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in a short skit performed in the classroom. Students will 

other resources like an international hotel diJectSrv to „i ■ «. 

one S o? in location ' Students will Jearn thf names of eacn 

Day 5: Restorations/Preservations of the Theatre- The s t U H onfo 
will brainstorm and discuss some of the renovations and StUdentS 

iavi!ew?;a n f H ource , w !; i ? wiU be used ° r <»™ SSS JUT 

burets. If teLIidl? SS'.JSSLTSil'S.-SS 2SS P™ce 9 
of "he^thea^T ? aP6r 3° Sket ° h ° r dra » their °»" virgin 

Materials needed: oaktag, colored pencils, magic markers 
accounting paper, plain paper, chalk, chalkboard and a budget. 

thLji / un ^ r f isi ^--ln this lesson, we will explore why some 
theatres had to close or merge together. Students will take 
a close look at two different kinds of budget? one budget 

will trv V io ln9 ^ Sat ^ 3 budgSt of a c l° sed theater. We 

I \ f MlyZe the tw ° bud ^ts and compare each budget 

IhLtll sSbfiled 6 T "^""^.r survived and the other 
cneater subsided. We will make a list of suqqestions and 
recommendations. We will take a close look at employee oavroll 
nraln T 5 payro11 ' subscribership, individual contributions ' 
l£S? S W f ltln ^ and foundations. The class would invite a 

i^nifL^fn-r^e! 0 *** ^ "° ^ h ^ 

will 7 r M H han ? in9 ° f fc !? e ? uard/new leadership: The students 
will read 2-3 news articles on new leadership in the theater 

which" trtnlT* T ° f "J 8 COmm ° n threads a » d common themes ' 
which transpires when a change happens. Some of the questions 
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Shtch may be asked: Who gets blamed for the current Problems 
and why Why did this particular theatre need a change? What 
are some of the real politics of each theatre? What happens 
to these theater folk who are removed/ transferred? What kind 
of education and experience do you need in order to hold down 
one of these leadership jobs? Are there many minorities holding 
these kinds of positions? If not, why not? 

Days 8th, 9th and 10th days: The students and teacher will plan 
a school exhibit to share with the school community as soon 
as this activity is approved by the headmistress. We will also 
plan a field trip to the Huntington Theatre to see a play, 
hopefully something Shakespearean will be on stage. 

Evaluation: This would be demonstrated by the enthusiasm and 
participation of the students in each of the related activities. 
The ability to understand, and analyze the new information. 
The familarity of the different theatres from the Elizabethan 
SLtre to modern day theatre. Understanding the histories and 
cultural of other people in the world and to develop a level 
of comfort and tolerable. A better understanding of "back door 
politics," of the theater. Learn how to do some research. 

Related Assignment: 

Reviewing other ethnic theatres such as: The Cambodian 
Theatre, The £atino Theatre, The Japanese Theatre, The Chinese 
Theatre The Indian Theatre, etc. discuss the issues these 
theatres may have. Plan field trips to see plays at these 
theatres. 

Resources: New York Times newspaper, The Boston Glove newspaper, 
The Boston Herald newspaper, The Baystate Banner newspeper, 
The National Geographic and Black Masks magazine. 

Book: Schoenbaum, S., Shakespeare: The Globe and The World. 
Folger Shakespeare Library: Oxford University Press, New York, 
1979. 
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Theaters Reporting Losses 



By GLENN COLUNS 



The nation's nonprofit professional 
theaters suffered substantial losses 
last season in government and corpo- 
rate financing, as well as a decline in 
subscription audiences and cutbacks 
in staff, theater budgets and touring 
productions, according to a new study 
of the 1991*92 season. 

The survey o( 182 theater organiza- 
tions was conducted by the Theater 
Communicauons Group, a Manhat- 
tan-based national service organiza- 
tion for nonprofit professional thea- 
ters. 

The institutions surveyed, which 
played to a total attendance of more 
than 16 million during the 1991-92 
season and constituted a $366 million 
industry, were in 112 towns and cities 
in 36 states and in Washington. (A 
number of New York City theaters 
were included — among them the 
Manhattan Theater Club, Lincoln 
Center Theater, the New York Shake- 
speare Festival and the CSC Reper- 
tory — but no individual financial 
figures for them were given.) 
With Operating Deficits 

"The recession is the problem, and 
nonprofit theaters have reached a 
new level of fiscal crisis," said Bar- 
bara Janowitz, the Theater Commu- 
nications Group's director of man- 
agement, who wrote the report 
"Nearly half of the theaters we sur- 



veyed ended the 1992 fiscal year with . 
operating deficits." 

An alarming trend, she said, was 
that the aggregate operating deficits 
for the 182 theaters more than dou- 
bled over the last year, to $6.5 million 
as compared with $2.8 million during 
the 1990-1991 season. 

Federal support for the theaters 
surveyed dropped nearly 8 percent 
below that in the previous year, to 
$8.3 million. Grants from state gov- 
ernments declined nearly 14 percent 
from the previous year, to $7.5 mil- 
lion. And corporate support declined 
nearly 3 percent, to $19.4 million. 

Nearly two-thirds of the theaters 
reported a decline in the number of 
their season subscribers. And for the 
first time in the Ifr-year history of the 
survey, the theaters 1 subscription au- 
diences for their main series (that 
part of the subscription season of- 
fered to audiences as a package) de- 
clined 3.3 percent from the previous 
lyear. 

l The Curtain Cornea Down 

Four theaters suspended opera- 
tions during the season, including the 
Los Angeles Theater Center, the Eu- 
reka Theater in San Francisco, the 
Theater Project Company in SL Louis 
and the Snowm ass/Aspen Repertory 
Theater in Colorado. This brings to 23 
the number of companies that have 
been forced to close during the last 
five years, according to the report. 

"Should the economic trends seen 
in the past few years continue their 
current pattern, theaters, having al- 
ready been forced to cut back pro- 
grams and staff, will be fighting for 
their very survival, and many more 
companies may told," Ms. Janowitz 
said. 

The survey was conducted in Sep- 
tember and October of 1992, when a 
questionnaire was sent to 320 thea- 
ters, of which 182 responded. The 
returned questionnaires were 
checked against audit statements 
from the groups, according to the 
report 




ABOVE: The interior of the Swan Theatre. This sketch was apparently copied from a rough drawing in a letter 
dated 1596 sent from London by the noted Dutch traveller. Johannes de WitL The galleries arc remarkably 
similar to those of the George Inn, Southward the only surviving galkned inn in London. Inns with a square 
yard enclosed by upper galleries on to which bedchambers opened provided a convenient "theatre" for 
wandering troupes playing one day stands. The stage would be improvised at one end, the audience being 
accommodated in the galleries. 
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Theater in Paris: Elan, Eclat and Assistance 



By JOHN ROCKWELL 

s> rrn » m V*m Htm Y«ra TlmM 

PARIS. Apnl 5 - Tonight the sev- 
emh annual Moliere awards, the 

reward ttis season s theatncal excel- 
Ence There is a lot of excellence to 
re^rd! with f*r more governmetu 
financing than is available in New 
ySEpStw offers a dinyuig range of 
theatncal possibilities. This week. 1 .3 
L^ve the.'ters are listed m the enter- 
fainroent guides, some with more 
ihan one offering- 

Right now. four productions, widely 
>d*mred *nd likely to be acc aimed a 
^fftvi ceremony, are playing at 
Sr of the city's most important and 
r«r»f»«Lauve theater*. Among the 
oSISTre homages to Carlo Goldom 
a^TIlfred de Musset. vehicles for 
^iSular French stars and the 
!tSod nSTwork of the season from 
SEWfWMidPeterl Brook 

Th*re are several kinds of wans 
i healer a pan from purely commer. 
ciaTvemuxes like the Mogador. home 
" Miserable*' last season and 



come the tradii»n4aden !«^»^ 

French culture like the Comedte- 
Franca im. which has been eneconcea 
,n its^nome at the Pal.- Royal since 
1791 (the troupe itself dates from a 
century earlier). 
Paa-Eun*»aa ttauea 

It is hardly the only venerable thea- 
ter in town. The National Odeon Thea- 
ter, which in its current tc^cuies 
from 1811. now houses the heater erf 
Europe, the French SociaiUt Govern- 
ment's main effort to unite European 
theatrical culture with Pans as iu 
capital. Off and on over the last 150 
years the theater has aUo served as a 
second home for the Comedie^ran- 
catse and. more recently, as the site 
6f a troupe run by the actor Jean- 
Louis Barrault The Theater of Eu- 
rope was founded in 1983 and first 
entrusted to Giorgio Strehler; it is 
now directed by a Spaniard. Uuis 
pasqual. . . . 

Other Paris theaters court a delib- 
erately raffish image or are situated 
in wortting-class neighborhoods and 
then infused with artistic life bv ideal- 
-suc Jirectors. Mr Brook's home, the 
RmsifM Ju sord. was a rundown out- 



With help from the 
Socialists, 173 
productions are 
now on the boards. 



peat in the grimy north of Pans (it 
still is. really) before he and hts pro- 
ducer and partner Mlcneune Rosan 
took it over. Now it is so identified 
with Mr. Brook's theatrical vision 
that its mottled, russet back wall and 
funky overall ambiance were slavish- 
ly imitated m the renovation of the 
Majestic Theater by the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music 

The Amandiers Theater in the 
northwestern Pans suburb of Nan- 
terre is a more recent structure^ A I 
though it* origins were m Andre Mai 
raux~s "Houses of Culture" scattered 
about France in the I960's and us 
present theater was completed ;n 
1976 us current eclat comes again 
from Socialist cultural policy. Patncc 



Chereeu (best fcnoem m tht United 
States aa director <* .^J***?!; 
■ Stat" that Pierre Bouiex conductec 
at the Bayreuth FeaUvailtt tnj) wa 
installed as director there n l»i i. 
P9# he withdrew to freelance, turr 
ina the direction over to Jeao-Pterr 
Vincent. . 

Nanterre today is like a cross o. 
tweaa the Public Theater in the h 
seoh Papp era and the much-lamen 
ed Pepsico Summerfare at the SUi 
UniveWity College at Purchase, N A 
As at Purchase, there « a huge moc 
emstic toboy full of people eaun 
and otherwise muling abou^and 
booming voice perwdicaUy proclatn 
ing ^at the show in Theater B 
Lbou; io b^iirt As at Papp s Publi 
Nanterre mixes h*h ^"J-J 
.uard experimentation and a poll 
o< pepcermg productiona with star 
GoWe« Tribute 

This is the 20(Hh-anniver»rv sc 
of the death, in Pans, ofCWdoni. 
Venetian playwnght who epitomi. 
commedia dell'ane Jacques , . 
salle the director of the Comec 
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Y<mM Oida in "LTfeonw Qui," a Brook production M ^ Thiitre dot Bounaa du Nord in'piril"' 

The Enviable State of Paris's Theater 
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Francafaje, has honcrwd Goidoni - 
who 'is also receiving several other 
Parts productions, including one at 
the commercial Mogador, and per- 
formances all over Europe, especial- 
ly in Italy — with a handsome produc- 
tion of "Li Serva Amorosa" ( 'The 
Loving Servant"), It opened in De- 
cember, runs In repertory unui May 
23 and ts one of the tightest tickets in 
town. 

Mr Las&alle's approach is unusual 
in the seriousness with which he 
treats what might seem grist for a 
froth> comic opera. Only when neces- 
sary does he indulge in (stoop to?) 
com media deH'art* high jinks. In- 
stead, this tale of a devoted servant 
protecting the interests of her inno- 
cent master and hia befuddled father 
while all the time preserving her vir- 
tue and honor, is played absolutely 
straight with touching results. 

1 ne big event of the Odeon season 
is a properly trans-European affair, a . 
production of Ibsen's late play "John 
Gabriel Borkman" that has already 
been seen in Lausanne and Brussels. 
It will be at the Odeon until May 12 
and will tour through June to Nimes. 
Milam, VtMna. Munich and Frank- 
fun. 

The Oernuroc interest in this 
French- anguafte production stems 
from the participation of Luc Bondy. 
* I isa-born director who has 
worfceC mostly in Germany; of Erich 
Wondsir. a celebrated Austrian set 
designer, and of Botho Strauss. Ger- 
many's most popular serious play- 
wright, as "artistic adviser." (One of 
the acclaimed productions this winter 
at Nanterre has been another non- 
French oiay directed by a German, 
Matthias Langhoffs staging of; 
O'Neill's "Desire Under the Elms.'*) 
G randiest Ibsen 

At the Odeon. a German twist can 
perhaps be felt in the determination 
of Mr. Bondy and Mr. Strauss to 
stress the cosmic implications of 
Borkman, a failed, half-mad banker 
enmeshed in a bitter struggle be- 
tween two listers, who finally merges 
with Nature tn a kmd rf Dtonysian 
•oats. Mr. Wonder'! settings — 
-I all the vast lair of Borkmr i's 
study m which he has lotted 
rtf for seven years, and Borfc. 
i death cHmbtng i -*vstical 



mountain and expiring tn a bed sus- 
pended in swirlfcig snow — might 
seem designed to overwhelm the 
French actors and Ibsen's teat 

No chance of that with a cast like 
this. Bulle Ogier and Nada Strancar 
as the two sisters are stronc and 
assured, but the real star ts Michel 
Piccou, who brings to Borkman a 
compelling mixture of craggy gran- 
deur and nutsy eccentricity. 

Mr. Piccli waa the aging painter in 
Jacques Rivette's four-hour film "La 
Belle Noweuse." His nude model in 
that film. Emmanuelle Bean, can be 
seen m the season's big hit at Nan- 
terre. Mussel's "On Ne BadJne Pas 
Avec I' Amour." Musaet was a nud- 
19th-century chronicler of social 
manners and the vagaries of love, 
and Mr. Vincent, this theater's direc- 
tor, is exploring his work with two 
plays this season, the other being "II 
Ne Faut Jurer de RJen," 

Miss Bean plays a cold and coquet- 
tish woman who spars with an equal- 
ly manipulative young roan. The man 
"trifles" with another woman to en- 
tice his true love. But just as the 
Prtncaasis profess their affections in 
* high mnantic style, the other wom- 
an kifti herself, bringing the piav to 
an £bnat end. 

This doss not seem an entirely con- 
vincing attestation to Musters 
strengths as a playwright The other 
woman, though charmingly played by 
I sa belle Carre, is never sufficiently 
established to make her death seem 
more than a contrivance, in addition, 
the Cinemascopic breadth of Nan- 
terre's large theater tempted Mr 
Vincent into extraneous business (vil 
lagers lounging about etc.) to flesh 
out hia stage picture. Still, the star 
performances and some of Musset's 
witty social commentary make the 
evening more than worthwhile 
Mwrs Small-Scale ■reek 

Mr Brook has been unusually ac- 
tive this season. Hard on the heels of 
his admired reinterpretauon of De- 
bussy's "Impressions de Pelleas." he 
has unveiled a chamber piece called 
"L'Hommc Qui" It will play tn Pans 
until May and then jom "Pelleas" on 
tour in Europe. 

This IOQ»mtnute play for four ac- 
tors reunites some of the mam people 
who distinguished Mr. Brook's "Ma- 
habharata" tn the m^d-IMfs. There 
ta the playwright Jean-Claude Car- 
nere. who helped Mr. Brook, his col- 



labors tor Mane-Helene Estienne and 
the actors codify their improvisa- 
tions. And there are the actors Mau- 
rice Bcnichou (who was the wonder- 
ful Krishna in the original French 
version of "Mahabharata"). the Sen- 
egalese Sotigui Kouyati and the Japa- 
nese Yoshi Olda, along with the young 
David Bennenu who starred in the 
film "The Tin Drum." 

The ptece was inspired by the case 
studies in the neurologist Oliver 
Sacks'! book "The Man Who Mistook 
His Wife for a Hat" : not just the title 
story, which formed the beats of Mi- 
chael Nyman's opera of the same 
name, but a whole series of vignettes. 

The play sometimes breaks down 
into a sequence of short scenes, with 
disturbed paoents displaying their 
vaguely comic vaguely touching ec- 
centricities. There is little of Mr 
Sacks's gentle commentary or indica- 
tions of possible therapies. But the 
acting, with the quartet switching 
roles from doctors to patients and 
back again, justifies this exercise all 
by itself. 






Purists Are Playing Shakespeare! 
Little Reheareaior Direction' 
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cespeare wan Little 

— Trying to return to 
original texts and 
techniques. 




bit hypntftssas, without fear of re- 
cs e vo* apesaca H« fine put his ideas 
toes practice at a Royml Shsksspeare 
woriHiMt pi foi < of " Rtw t o 
aad Jariat" *t tht Ufltnrwy <A * est- 
ers fesaoacky » I*?*, end has bean 



aaoeaaar ef tha Osaka < 
tnrees, east at i 
ttoas of the Fim 1 
siasfanss of das 1 
spaare Globe Cesser Ke baa i 




The probeam, as ba conceived tt, 
was (tat the Gtabe Theater acton, to 
judge from thacr eurvtvmg perform- 
ance schedule*, presented a dtzzymg 
range of paeys t» o r y week, with a 
coupat of promstroa a month. How 
couid they fit la al dest wort? Hm 
copciusfcBai wu ttat they simpfy 
taaraed tkatr iaWaad leapt onto the 
stags, nanaassng warn ill tha bother- 
sooae hi ansa of a modem r hoe meal 
rwhsaraai, and gtttiaag m ipnaraeeery 
aad aJartnsoa to das proceoa, 

"My wort to television has re- 
krforcod my work a Sfteaawpaare," 
he oanceoesL "1 shoot 'Brookstte J all 
day. and once you've done it. you 
forget il That's what tessvuaaa act- 
ng is, and It's prwkaely what Ellsnbe- 
chea acasrs did. torn.'' 

"Of course," Miss Atkins addeat 
gravely, "use only dif fe renc e is that 
the writing to Bi 
wrtttag 
apart" 

Mr. Tucker aise suggests that the 
lack of copyrtgjst protection to Ettsn- 
bechan frees, and the snrtssnssrs -a* 
rtvai Irsaypaartos to poach popular 
plays, wscouraged a aasjoasd whereby 
oo one hot the audssr knew tee entire 
piny. Actors were gtvna only taaar 
own pens — porta*! "cue scripts'* 
have survived — anal hence ceuaan't 
defect and tens bet stays wtth 



wrldng to •Brookaade' sad the 



•It** Altai 

The First Paste, Mr. Tucker aaev 
tonds, wkh Hs aexaeae r""^**' 1 ^ 
and cspstsJtcadsn, provides all the 
trxttcatisas an actor nseds. Tha 
First FoUo ta atuOed full of acastV 
notes, stripped by modern odSssrs," 
he sent 

All that aaaaaa asssaacsaaaly Uke tan 
of dss reset cw I 



Rotated si a printed score. The Shake- 
speare purau couid be accused of 
trying te reduce Shakespeare to a 
mtracnloMsly simple formula.' 

Even Mr Tucker and his discrples 
concede (hat much cf thesr work is 
speculative. "A lot of the firuMurung 
of whet we do is just pasts guess- 
work." said David Angus, s Whet You 
Wffl actor But Mr. Tucker argues 
that no ptsuetbie couotenheonee 
have bean sdvanced 

There have bosn conspromtsas- 
Neither Mr. Tucker's Origami Shake- 
speare Cempeoy oar die What You 
WW company — wKfc Miss AUdns — 
cast boys at women's rasas. Mr. Tuck- 
vrarguM that tote* woosaadaaVri Si 
EUiapaAaa Urasa aad that t»>7." 
realty meant postaiitosacsnt. appren- 
tice* Bat ha aiso coacadts, "I have s 
largo number of actreasas who want 
to work dan way." 



la 

ss c a tl ve rwrformaoces of the same 
piey , even oi different locattoaa, robs 
ail psrformaacee after dss first of tha 
kssei fi aaamoat For that, oaa would 
need s caasaty packed rspansry of 
ikffsieet petys, ss weal as a stunted 

couid 



ground that he wasssd sat to "ex 
actors" by iraposeag s wi aH ska 
schasas of two sort that the Want 
Win actors have voaastarlly seas 
But now hm Ortasast Shakasp 
Company has recatved a fully si 
dized tmnuuon to p r as s ut two p 
at a SrisJteepeare fesuvsl a Ne 
Germany, and he has agreed ra 
deruke Romeo and JuMet" 
"The Merchant of Venter" thar 
June. 

That means there wtli be 
troupes, ovwHappaig and rest 
though they are. posiuonsng tr» 
serves to appear on Mr. Wsnsi 
kers Gtobe stage. Mr. Tucker's < 
company will make a " present* t> 
at a G l ob s sp onsored Shakespe 
festival in London in April, snd 
What You Will actors seem con/Id 
that their ensemble will eventualr) 
seen at the Gtobe ss welL 

"We're not saying we should ht 
the nght to work there,'' saad f 
Angus. 'But," eddad aaotaar ma 
Paul Airy under, optimistically, " 
Gtobe shouM have a company to p 
form the way we da Aad by the u. 
they open, we should be by far 





n s a o s no ons is ready to jecdsoa 
dsn ossdarn Brttsah ftskaapsare tra- 
ostsea ■Ifngather. Sam Wanamaker. 
tha 1 iwjraa laser! American director 
aad actor who leads tha project to 
reca astract tha Globe Trass tar, says 
he prefers s mora oaasMtssad ep* 
proack as wbsah Mr. Tucaer-s mseaod 
ha iiuussyad far oaiy one 
*puraJy sducatsasai'' iwsms fkei s 



Mr. Vawafiaksr psacas ms faith m 
the etru. cure ttseH, whack ha eaya-wlll 
be the fv.at to cone evaa ciaae to oaa 
asattio as of S hakespeare's 

tea is Bffvorvad, skscadM^aco asi Glebe 
sske caasaot be sysanaatically exca- 
vatad, grvan a more recant, historl- 
calrs pretacted btnadjsaj coeaarncted 

It. 



"The physacal usulkkasi ~ no sets, 
oasurai lighting, natural soaustacs — 
will impoas the ceadatsaas ef das per- 
foraaaaeaa," Mr. Waauuwaker con* 
tsaatod, "But we oant want to praasnt 



Two Playe at Goraeoaty 



Tha Caaaa conatructlOB is well un- 
der way. procaedsag at s lossu aa iy 
pace te match tha Intake of foada. It 
sua baan dogged for years by money 
aroassms, Even new, only s third of 
use mare thaa SM mllaaa needed has 
taaaa raJsad, and the onssaag ef *e 
Geaws Taaaiir kastf. oat couaaeg dae 



has baas pat off saaa daa 
Lswt at dae earssasL 
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Chicago's Black Theater 

by Caldwell Titcomb 



Beat 



The city of Chicago is now the third most 
populous in the country with about 2.85 
million residents. Blacks, about 40 perctnt 
of the total, make up a constituency of well 
over a million persons. 

The "Windy City" boasts an 
amazing amount of theatrical 
activity. The League of 
Chicago Theatres comprises 114 
companies and other groups bring the 
total to around 200. The city is able 
to support three independent Black 
companies along with two that are 
affiliated with colleges. 

Of the former, the oldest is the 
non-profit ETA Creative Arts 
Foundation, incorporated in 1971 as 
an outgrowth of Ebony Talent 
Associates (whence the initials). The 
founder and still president is Abena 
Joan Brown, an articulate and 
indefatigable force. After several 
years of roaming, she found an old 
factory for $35,000, moved in during 
1979, raised funds and oversaw the 
building of a new 200-seat mainstage 
theater in 1988. 

Today the center, which also 
contains a commodious art gallery 
and other facilities, is worth Sl.l 
million. ETA is the only Black-owned, 
Black-managed arts facility in 
Chicago, and its theatrical activities 
are devoted exclusively to works by 
Black playwrights — usually six or 
seven major shows a season. 

I saw its production of Survival 
written by Themba Ntinga, Seth 
Sibandm, Fana Kekana, Selaelo 
Maredi and Mshengu. The work is set 
in and around a South African prison 
under the recent harsh apartheid 
regime. It..calls for a good deal of 
singing, for music is one of the mum 
ways by which inmates can survive 
their condition. Under Jerry 
Mofokeng's direction, all the roles 
were played by three actors — Robert 
Douglas, plus writers Kekana and 
Maredi. 
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Caldwell Titcomb is a professor emeritus or 
music at Brandeis University where he also 
taught drama criticism for many years. A 
charter member of the American Theatre 
Critics Association, he writes on theatre for 
Bag State B inner. Bostons Black news- 
paper. 



The Black Ensemble Theater was 
founded in 1976 by Jackie Taylor, 
who remains its artistic director and 
leading actress. Besides its youth 
workshops and training program, the 
company, located in the Uptown Hull 
House, has mounted more than 50 
plays. Scripts are specifically chosen 
to make a positive statement, to cross 
racial barriers and to educate as well 
as entertain. 

For the third of its four productions 
this season, the troupe offered a 
revival of one of the milestones of 
Black theater. Philip Yordan's Anna 
Lucasta, Originally written about a 
Polish family, nobody would produce 
it. When refashioned and given to the 
American Negro Theatre in 1944. it 
ran for nearly a thousand 
performances on Broadway, becoming 
the first serious hit about Black life 
in the urban North. The New York 
cast included Hilda Simms, Canada 
Lee and Frederick O'Neal, and...the 
then-teenage Earle Hyman. A film 
version starred Eartha Kitt and 
Sammy Davis. Jr. Today the plot 
seems pretty implausible, but the 
show was a shocker when first staged. 

The third Black troupe is the 
Chicago Theatre Company, founded in 
1984 and currently headed by Kristin 
Anderson. A non-profit professional 
group, it had nothing on stage during 
my visit. Worth noting, however, is 
that two years ago it mounted a 
production of Boston playwright 
Lynda Patton s Drink the Contents of 
This Vial. 

In addition to these groups, there 
are two important ones associated 
with a couple of the eight City 
Colleges. Val Gray Ward oversees the 
Kuumba Theatre which operates 
under the auspices of Malcolm X 
College t(with) an 87 percent Black 
enrollment); and Kai Elzabar and 
Virgil Sanner head The Performing 
Company, which is an arm of the 
Broadcasting, Speech and Theatre 
Department of Kennedy-King College 
'97 percent Black). «~ 

Several of Chicago's other i 
companies intermittently onent their 
work toward the Black community, 




Abena Joan Brow*, Presides* at MX A 
Creative Arts Foundation, Chicago's 
oldest indei — dent Black tfcsasei nib 

pany. 

The multicultural Free Street 
Theater, started in 1969 by Patrick 
Henry who led it until his death in 
1989, is an outreach group that 
creates original theater out of the 
experiences of local residents.. it 
mounts from five to seven shows a 
season, some drawing heavily on 
Black performers. 

The Victory Gardens Theater, 
founded in 1974, has five 
multi-ethnic productions a season in 
its 195-seat mainstage plus three 
shows in its 60-seat studio theater. It 
has done such Black plays as Home, 
Master Harold and the Boys and The 
Colored Museum. Black writer 
Charles Smith is currently 
playwright-in-residence. The company 
premiered his Jelly Belly and took it 
to New York [in conjunction with the 
New Federal Theater], [Victory 
Gardens also] recently premiered his 
adaptation of Jean Too mar's classic, 
Cane. 

The Off-Loop Theater Festival, 
begun in 1986, was in progress while 
I was in town. This year, there were 
six programs of plays offered by 19 
participating Chicago companies. I 
saw four works but could not fit into 
my schedule the critically praised 
offering I most wanted to see. This 
f continued on page 8) 



Chicago... 

( continued from page 7) 

ww Red Tango, mounted by the 
Chicago Actors Ensemble, an 
"alternative" group dedicated to 
offbeat projects. 

Thii troupe has done more than 30 
shows in its six years at the Preston 
Bradley Center. Red Tango is a rock 
opera, with music by Tom Yore, 
which transplants Georg Buchner's 
famous 1837 German play Woyzeck to 
the townships of South Africa. It was 
performed by an all-Black cast with 
David Thibodcaux in the title role 
and Jennifer Ford as his ill-fated 
mistress, Marie. 

The Body Politic Theatre, born in 
1969, has emphasized British and 
Irish plays, but it did a Black play, 
Takunda by the aforementioned 
Charles Smith in 1987. The company's 
new head, Albert Pertalion, [chose] to 
wind up [last year's] five-play 
season... in his 192- seat theatre.. .by 
directing Hi Hat Hattieh [a first work 
by Larry Parr] about Hattie McOaniel 
(1895-1952). 

Although McDaniel is remembered 
as the first Black performer to win an 
Academy Award (in 1940 for Gone 
With the Wind), it is less uften 
recalled that she started as a singer 
and vaudvillian, often billed as "the 
colored Sophie Tucker" and "the 
female Bert Williams." The first 
Black woman to sing on the 
radio, ...she made her film debut in 
1932, acting in more than 80 movies 
until 1949, usually as a mammy or 
maid. 

The second longest-running show in 
town is Do the White Thing. Having 
opened in November 1989, it is 
currently ensconced at the 
Steppenwolf North Theatre. The 
production is written and performed 
by the duo of Aaron Freeman and Rob 
Kolson. Freeman, who hosts a public 
affairs program on Chicago television 
and has film and radio credits, is 
Black; Kolson, a former teacher and 
banker, is White. The show consists of 
satirical skits and songs with Kolson 
intermittently plunking a piano or 
strumming a guitar. The material is 
constantly updated to maintain 
freshness; the night I was there, the 
pair incorporated references to world 
events that h ad happened that very 




day. 



RoeaUnd Cash as the rirhest wo— ■ in 
the woridin the Goodsman Theatre pro- 
doctLomot The Visit 



Finally, I want to call attention to 
two productions that reflect 
"non-traditional casting." One was at 
the Goodman Theatre, Chicago's 
oldest and largest resident enterprise 
(founded in 1925, its mainstage seats 
683 and its studio theater holds 135). 
From time to time, it has mounted 
Black shows by Lorraine Hansberry 
(a native of Chicago), Wole Soyinka 
and August Wilson. The fourth of this 
season's five mainstage shows was 
Friedrich Duerenmatt's tragicomic 
The Visit, which had its American 
premiere in 1958 as the farewell 
vehicle for the celebrated acting team 
of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. In 
the play, the world's richest woman 
returns to her native town offering to 
pour a billion dollars into its 
bankrupt economy if the citizenry will 
kill the man who betrayed her in 
their youth. Five years ago, the 
Trinity Repertory Company in 
Providence staged The Visit inside 
the city's old railroad station and 
assigned the woman's role to its 
leading Black actress, Barbara Meek, 
with admirable results. At the 
Goodman, the 28-year old director. 
David Petrarca. in his mainstage 
debut, decided to follow Trinity's 
example by casting Black actress 
Rosalind Cash as the vengeful 
billionaire.. .and four Black actors 

F- 



provided support in small roles. 

The Wisdom Bridge Theatre, 
founded in 1974, mounts four major 
productions each season. The third 
offering this year was the largest in 
its history — employing a ^pt t of 20 
plus seven musicians. The project was 
F. Scott Fitzgerald's famous 1925 
novel, The Great Gatsby, adapted and 
directed by a young Fln gK«imi«n 
John Carlile. The story takes place 
among New York's high society, and 
centers on Jay Gatsby, who, craving 
status, has mysteriously acquired 
great wealth and gives lavish parties. 
For the title role, Carlile chose Bl ack 
actor Harry J. Lenniz (who recently 
appeared in Robert Towneexrfs latest 
movie, The Five Heartbeats^ "My 
being Black, if anything will accent 
or point our the fact Gatsby is an 
outsider," says Lenniz. "He is 
someone who, through hard work, has 
managed to gain a certain of 
infl ue n ce, power and money. But he 
still is never really accepted by people 
with claasist and racist views. 9 

It seems clear that Chicago is an 
unusually fertile environment be 
Blacks who want to work in the 
theater. I should add that, in a period 
when funding for the Massachusetts 
Cultural Council [among many 
others] is being brutally curtailed, 
almost all the activity .. . mentioned 
here, enjoyed considerable support 
from the city, the state and the 
federal government* 

This article was excerpted from "Chicago 
Theater Scene Has Wsaitk of Black 
Stagecraft * published by Be* Ststm 
Besmer, 1991. 
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Head of Endowment 
For the Humanities 
Plans to Step Down 



By GLENN COLLINS 



Lyme V. Cheney, the chairwoman 
'of 4 the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, plana to resign on Jan. 
JO, when the Clinton Administration 
takes office 

Ms. Cheney announced her depar- 
ture in a letter to her staff on Tues- 
day, in which she said that "this 
period of transition is a fitting time 
for me to move on to other things." 
She has served as the chairwoman 
;for six and a half years, and will be 
Clearing 16 months before the end of 
her second four-year tens. 

"I had a sense that I wasn't going 
orbs as much in charge of the agenda 
as I have bean," Ms. Cheney said in 
aa interview yesterday. "I feK, in- 
stinctively, that this was the right 
time to go." 
Deputy te Take Over 

The 51-year-old Ms. Cheney said 
her deputy chairwoman. Dr. Cessost 
Colgan, weald serve as acting chair- 
woman until die new President neesi- 
nates a sue cesser. 

Ms. Cheney, win has been an out- 
spoken critic of 4 >atteai correct- 
ness," said in bar totter that aha 
hoped "the en d owment will remain a 
strong aoVocate of the Idea that the 
university is a place — 
staid daea and compete.' 

Me, Cneney said in the 
that she appumdwi 

minorities and wossam," but said that 
"political inaalaa ataiaM never take 
the place of the pursuit of truth as the 
inject of education" "Mine was not a 



against anyone, but an advocacy 
of free speech," she said. 

Although some critics had suggest- 
ed that she had politicised grant mak- 
ing, Ms, Cheney said the chargjs 
were 'hjdicrous," adding that "the 
range of applications funding during 
my tenure proves that it is I mp o ss ible 
to say that there was an kieotogical 
agenda here." 4 , 

On aa Education Rale 

Ms. Cheney said she was proudest 
of programs during her tenure that 
had expanded the mandate of the 
endowment by "broadening human- 
ities education in the schools." She 
addsd that she was also proud of the 
endowment's support for the ''paral- 
lel school" concept, the notion that 
libraries, museums, public telev isi o n 
stations and other institutions make 
up aa informal system of education 
it* beet example of that, she said, 
was the endowment's financing of 
"The Civil War," the pubttcHeievision 
series by Ken Burns. 

She says she wants to write a book 
exp lorin g the impact of American 
tmeUectual life on society, and Is took- 
tag for a house to Jackson, Wyo, with 
ljor huehenrl, Dtek Cheney, the outgo- 
mg Secretary of Defease. 

Attssugfr Me* Cheney insisted that 
har poetical skills were 'terribly 
modest," fw ~— — * ■ 
gen and Bush Administrations and 
her administrative a droit n e s s ee> 
anted her to steer dear of much of the 
furor that enthralled the National En- 
for the Am to recent years. 
aieaaMe to raise the human- 
ities ■■■■■ i'i budget to $177 mil- 
lion frees the tin million when she 
took over m May lsM 
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Introduction 



Faced with increased diversity among our students, a required core curriculum, 
and the painful reality that our education system continues to fail students of 
nondominant cultures, teachers are challenged daily to meet the needs of students 
who not only feel disenfranchised from America's mainstream, but are also faced 
with poverty, hunger, racism, socio-economic discrimination and violence. How 
then does one teach these same students Romeo and Juliet by Shakespeare, a 16th 
century piece that must seem eons removed from their lives? How does one 
make Shakespeare accessible to students who often have low self-esteem, have 
been given few expectations and suffer from a lack of challenge in their schools? 

Although individual teachers cannot rid the world of poverty, hunger, racism and 
violence single-handedly, a multicultural approach to Romeo and Juliet can help 
increase understanding and tolerance while helping all students raise expectations 
for themselves by increasing success and self-esteem. 

This approach deals with methodology that accommodates learning styles and 
cultural differences, as well as establishes accessibility and high expectations for all 
students. It utilizes a style of reflective thinking, self-actuating learning, and the 
exploration of the commonality of the human condition (the latter something 
theatre readily lends itself to). The multicultural approach fosters team work and 
a sense of camaraderie in the classroom. It eliminates competition and perceived 
external achievement, and encourages creativity and activity. At the same time, it 
offers problem solving and team work as a means to learning. By sharing 
personal reactions to literature and making connections to their own lives and 
culture, students foster intercultural understanding which breaks down prejudices 
and increases tolerance. 

To accomplish these goals of multicultural education, this unit on Romeo and Juliet 
will utilize the following methodology: 

1) The classroom will be arranged like an Elizabethan theatre: desks on three 
sides. This way students can see each other during discussions, there is no "back 
of the room" for students to hide; and the three sided thrust approach more 
readily solicits feedback and involvement because everyone is close to the learning 
and teaching action. 

2) Energy and structured noise is encouraged and the raising of hands to give the 
"right" answer diminished. 

3) Cooperative learning teams are established throughout the unit to encourage 
small group activity and self- actuating learning. This methodology also helps 
break down intercultural barriers and fosters tolerance, leadership and cooperation. 
At the same time, small heterogeneous groups encourage shy students to 
participate more easily, advanced students to tutor others in the group, and 
energetic students to focus their energies. In addition, creativity and group 
problem solving become a conduit for learning. 




4) Creative hands-on activities afford students tactile and visual learning, as well 
as physical and verbal involvement. At the same time, student barriers to learning 
diminish so that all students feel equal access to the material. 

5) Reflective and conceptual thinldng is encouraged in small and large group 
discussions, as well as through journal writing. The use of open ended questions 
and encouragement of connecting themes and issues to students' lives recognize 
cultural differences. 

6) Creative exercises, guided reading questions, and critical reading questions assist 
students in developing comprehensive skills and analytical thinking skills that 
increase success in inferential comprehension which leads to reading success and 
thus raises student expectation and self-esteem. 

7) Choices in a variety of writing assignments and other creative activities allow 
for students to succeed on many levels and to explore their creative potential. 

8) By examining other works with similar themes, conflicts and issues, students 
can begin to recognize the common humanity we all share. 

The guide is divided into several parts. Each part contains a rationale, objectives, 
lesson plans, suggested time line and an evaluative process. The teacher is 
encouraged to pick and choose, adapt and change, and add to any portion of the 
guide to meet the preferences and needs of individual classes and students- 
Choosing a text can be key to a unit on Shakespeare. There are several out there. 
I have found that those with larger print and word and historical references 
opposite the lines rather than at the bottom of the page to be most useful. The 
Longman Study Text for Romeo and Juliet was used to develop this teacher guide. 
Some of the guided reading questions are from that text. (Shakespeare, William. 
Romeo and Juliet Edited by Paul Cheetham, with additional notes and study 
questions by Neil King, personal essay by Irving Wardle. Hong Kong: Longman, 
1987.) 



Romeo and Juliet 
A Multicultural Approach 



Description of the Unit 

This unit is appropriate for inner city or suburban students, heterogeneously or 
homogeneously grouped, grades 8-12, It is designed for a class of approximately 
25 students, but may be adapted according to class size. 

Before beginning this unit on Romeo and Juliet, arrange the classroom as a thrust 
stage, desks on three sides. This not only places them in the atmosphere of 
Elizabethan theatre where they can participate in and observe class from that 
vantage point, but also allows for advantageous participation. 

This approach requires an open and risk-takiug environment. To help create this 
atmosphere, go through some trust exercises and creative dramatics exercises with 
your class. There are several helpful books readily available in libraries or 
bookstores. 



Part I; Turning On 



Day One 
Rationale 

So often students psych themselves down about Shakespeare. They think he is 
boring and difficult to read. Part I attempts to break down the barriers to prepare 
students for the study of Romeo and Juliet and to help students to feel Shakespeare 
is accessible to them. Later in the unit there will be other exercises that help 
students deal with the language of Shakespeare before beginning the reading of 
Romeo and Juliet 



Goals/Objectives 
Students will 

1) share their negative (and positive) feelings about Shakespeare, 

2) break down some barriers they have that prevent them from understanding and 
developing an interest in Shakespeare, 

3) develop an enthusiasm and interest in studying Shakespeare, 
Methodology 

The spirit of this lesson is fun and somewhat tongue-in-cheeic 

a) Using the overhead projector, project the word Shakespeare on the screen. 

b) Ask students what they think of when they see this word. Encourage them to 
be honest about their feelings. Write their answers on the board. You will most 
likely gei such answers as boring, difficult, guys in tights, big words, etc. You 
might even get some positive responses. 

c) Ask students to explain why they contributed certain words to the list. Be 
sympathetic with their reasons. 

d) Project the words Sex!, Violence!, Passion! on the screen. Tell the students you 
noticed that these words did not appear on their list (If they do appear on the list, 
adapt accordingly). Explain that the Elizabethan audience was not much different 
from today's in their taste for what is entertaining. Point out that Shakespeare's 
characters are frequently violent and lusting after someone, and they are above all 
passionate. Explain that Shakespeare's characters are not passive: they love, hate, 
laugh, connive, or whatever it may be, with the utmost passion. His characters 
live life to the fullest. 
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e) Illustrate your point by describing plots and characters from your favorite 
Shakespeare plays. Prepare overlays that include the title and 2-5 principal 
characters so that it will be easier for your students to keep track of who is who 
while you tell the story. 

Ask students what they know about the plays and characters as you show each 
one on the screen before you relate it to your point. 

For example: 

Othello 

Othello 

Desdemona 

Iago 

Describe their characters, their passions, their jealousies, their deaths. 



King Lear 

Lear 
Goneril 
Regan 
Edmund 

Describe the love triangle of Goneril, Regan, Edmund and the cruelty the 
daughters reap upon Lear. Point out how many dead bodies there are on 
the stage at the end of the play. You might do this with 2-4 plays. 



f) Tell your students that they will be studying one of Shakespeare's plays for the 
next few weeks, Romeo and Juliet. Point out that in order to appreciate and 
understand the play, it is important to learn something about the times and 
culture in which it would have been performed. You might recall other works 
they have studied in which learning about the background helped them 
understand the piece. Explain that they will be divided into teams to find out 
about Shakespeare ard his time. 

Evaluation of Part I 

Observation of students' attention and enthusiasm. Simply, th^ room should be 
filled with laughter and readiness to share responses. 
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Part II: Cooperative Learning Teams for Background Exploration 



Rationale 

This part divides the students into cooperative learning teams in which they 
will work throughout the 4-6 week unit Teams will allow for students to be 
more active and creative in their own learning. Working in teams will also give 
opportunity for students to develop friendships outside their "cliques/ 1 and thus 
break down cultural barriers. Group work aho facilitates peer teaching, develops 
leadership and cooperative skills, and accommodates most students' learning styles. 
In addition, preparing and presenting the team's project allows students the 
opportunities -to develop presentational skills and self-esteem. At the same time 
students develop organizational skills by writing the presentation and connecting 
ideas through participating in sections of the presentation. 

Goals/Objectives 
Students will 

1) become acquainted with members of their team, 

2) understand the guidelines for their presentation, 

3) become familiar with their topic requirements, 

4) strategize for their team's project. 

Methodology 

a) Divide the students into cooperative learning teams consisting of 5 members 
each. Explain to them that these are the teams they will work in throughout the 
study of Romeo and Juliet The teacher assigns the teams. Students do not pick 
their teammates; otherwise they would be with their friends. The teams should be 
heterogeneously mixed, taking into account gender, ethnicity, socio-economics, 
ability, and personality (eg., natural leaders, shy students, talkative students), 

b) Pass out "Team Process" handouts ihat describe the responsibilities and 
strategies of the team work (See handout in appendix). Explain each point of the 
team process. Allow students a few minutes to complete the first two activities of 
t*ie Team Process Guidelines. This might take the rest of the period. Tell them 
that tomorrow they will go over the project presentation guidelines and receive 
their first assignment. 
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Day Two 

Beginning the Group Project 



™'th *1 i Presentation guidelines (See appendix for handout) and go over it 
fa ^^l^estioTis and tell them to keep presentation guideline 

ui mind as they explore their topics. You may want toc-£o over all the handouts 
for presentations so students are aware of what will be elLSed laTe on ?hen 
go over each individually as the step for each approaches* 

use B trd SL^r ^ ***** S0UrCeS ~« of *• library to 

use. card catalogue, film strips, encyclopedias, resource area, etc. 

~ JS"^ S? SSi?"' P ^ j6Ct ^gnment, which is to find out about some 

HSU2 Ehz * elhan Shakespeare's life, or elements of Elizabethan thTatre 

Each team receives a set of questions to answer while exploring their took 
assignment handouts are in the appendix). p«>n«s uieir topic, (topic 

meeting^ 6 r6mamder ° f the P eriod ' s ^ents to strategize for their next 



Days Three to Five 
Exploring the Topic 

Goals/Objectives 
Students will 

1) use sources in the library to explore the team's topic, 

2) select appropriate information to answer questions pertaining to their topic, 

3) share information with the other team members, 

4) exhibit responsibility by fulfilling their roles with the team process. 

Methodology 

a) Remind students to refer to the Team Process handout to remind them of the 
steps they should be following. 

2*2!??* SP rf d the ****** da y* m m edia center/ school library to gather 
information. If your school does not have the necessary resources, brink n books 

SS^mS ?T? f °V he StUden * t0 USe - Y ° U ^ d t0 check o^t^our 
S K be « lnnm S 2™ 01 the "nit. Encourage students to visit 

local libraries or bnng resources from home. 
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If your students have easy access to outside libraries (e.g., use of cars, in 
walking distance to local libraries, etc.), you might require them to visit other 
libraries to take out sources to bring to class to work out of. You might also take 
the class to the local library as a field trip. 

c) The teacher should spend time with each group, guiding them to appropriate 
sources, advising them on strategies for taking notes, helping them focus when 
necessary, and checking that the information they have gathered each day and 
evening as homework is appropriate for their topic. Discuss the topics with each 
of them. 



Days Six to Seven 
Preparing the Presentation 

Goals/ Ob j ecti ves 
Students will 

1) organize their presentation, 

2) prepare appropriate visuals, 

3) rehearse their presentation. 



Methodology 

a) Go over the presentation guidelines again. They will make more sense to the 
students now that they have the information for their presentation. Point out that 
they will need to work on the presentation materials and practice the presentation 
outside of class time. 

b) Hand out the presentation observation sheets (See appendix for sample). 
Explain to your 5tudents that these are the aspects of their presentations they will 
be graded on. Point out that the audience will also fill in these sheets for the 
presentation. 

c) Have the teams draw numbers to determine the order of the presentations. 

d) Allow students time to prepare for their presentations and provide them with 
resources for visuals (e.g., poster board, markers, cardboard, etc.). 



Days Eight to Eleven 
Team Presentations 



Goals/Objectives 
Students will 

1) participate in their team's presentation, 

2) evaluate each other's presentations, 

3) evaluate the critiques by others of their presentation, 

4) evaluate their individual contribution to their team's process, 

5) take notes on the content of other teams' presentations. 

Methodology 

a) Pass out the Presentation Evaluation sheets (copy in appendix). Review the 
points with the class. Explain that the audience will also fill out these forms for 
peer feedback Point out that following each presentation will be a verbal critique. 
Explain the ground rules: 1) critiques begin with positive comments (What did you 
like about the presentation, what did you learn, what were the strong points?), 2) 
any criticism must include ways to improve (e.g., was difficult to hear, think of 
speaking to the person in the back of the room; needed better eye contact: look 
over the top of people's heads.) 

b) Point out that there will be a follow-up activity to each presentation. Pass out 
the Follow-up Activity Sheet (copy in appendix) and go over it with the class. 
Point out that at the beginning of the next two classes, teams who presented the 
day before will go over and grade the half pages while the teams who will be 
presenting meet for last minute preparation. The questions the teams have chosen 
from the papers given them will be answered the following day. 

c) Have two groups present the first day, two the second, one the third. Tell 
students they are to take notes of the contents of each presentation and will be 
responsible for knowing that content. 

d) Fill out observation forms immediately following each presentation. Follow this 
up with 3-5 minutes of veibal critiques. 

e) Each team answers three follow-up questions. 

f) Assign as homework their self-evaluation as explained in the Follow-up Activity 
Sheet. This will be collected after meeting with their teams to share their separate 
evaluations during the next class. 



Day Eleven 

Finishing the Evaluation Process 



Methodology 

a) Follow-up any team evaluations if needed. 

b) Allow teams to complete any follow-up activities, e.g., complete unanswered 
questions by other teams. 

c) Allow students time to share their self-evaluations with their teams and discuss 
their team process. The teacher should float among teams to observe evaluations. 
Collect the self-evaluation sheets at the end of the period. 

Evaluation of Part II 

Observation of student focus, contribution and responsibility during the project 
work in the library and while preparing the presentation; scoring of the 
presentations; student self-evaluations; observation of student response to 
presentations; student write-ups of the other teams' presentation; team notes; and 
team outline. 
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Part Hit Relevancy: Examining the Issues 
Days Twelve to Fourteen 

Goals/Obj ertivpg 
Students will 

1) examine an issue of the play in small groups, 

2) examine other issues of the play with the class, 

3) consider the relevance a Shakespeare play could hold for them, 

4) share cultural values, 

5) build understanding of the commonality of the human condition. 
Methodology 

quotes, div,ded equally among quotes and distributed randomly to students? 

"What talk of peace? I hate the word 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee." 

"With love's light wings did I o'erperch these walls, 
For stoney limits can not hold love out." 

"Some twenty of them fought in this black style." 

"I pray would tell my lord and father, madame, 

Lu« n ? ™ aiT > r yet; when 1 do, I swear 
it shall be Romeo not Paris." 

"I long to die " 

c) Have students free write for two minutes in response to the line. 

d) Next have them find their group members, those with the same line. 
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e) For three minutes have them share their responses about the line. All members 
must contribute. 

f) Students then create a body sculpture that pictures an agreed upon 
interpretation. The picture may move, but must end in a freeze frame. The only 
line spoken is the given line. Every member must be involved in the picture. 

g) Groups present their pictures one at a time. After each group presents theirs, 
the "audience" answers the question, "What do you see?" This allows for all levels 
of observation and interpretation. Since the room is set up as a thrust stage, with 
some of the audience sitting in the pit area and some in the perimeter desks, it 
lends opportunity to discuss similarities to the Globe set up. Encourage students 
to point out other similarities to Elizabethan performance. Point out how Romeo 
and Juliet is a story that speaks to us today, much as their sculpture spoke to us. 

h) Each group is then given a role play (samples in appendix) that accompanies 
their quote. Give the groups ten minutes to work on the role play, or, depending 
on time, pass out the role plays for students to think about for the next day. The 
next day have students meet with their groups to plan the role play. Each group 
then performs the scene for the class. After each scene, allow the students 
participating to share how they felt and what they think was going on in the 
situation. Finally, open the role play up for discussion with the class as a whole, 
utilizing some of the questions on the role play sheet. The students who planned 
the role play are given the first opportunity to answer each question. 

i) Students are then given a question sheet with each quotation as a heading to 
answer for homework (See appendix for handout of issue questions). 

j) The next day, have students discuss the issues with their groups. The teacher 
should rotate from group to group to encourage participation and help students 
focus. Encourage them to use their homework answers to begin the discussion. 

k) Collect the papers at the end of the period. Read them before the next class to 
become familiar with student views in order to moderate the class discussion on 
the issues. 

1) During the next class, discuss each issue with the class having the groups who 
chose that issue share their notes. Encourage other groups to also participate in 
the discussion. The discussion might continue the next class period. 

m) Point out that these issues are dealt with in Romeo and Juliet and that they 
should keep them in mind while reading the play. 

Evaluation of Part III 

Observation of student contribution to discussion, sculpture and role play; writtr 
responses to quotations and issue questions. 
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Part IV: It's Just Words 



Day Fifteen 
Rationale 

The language of Shakespeare can be incredibly intimidating to students. This nex* 
part of the unit attempts to break down the barriers to the language of 
Shakespeare. After all, they are "just words". In addition, students will have an 
opportunity to examine words closely and to appreciate the power of words. 



Goals/Objectives 
Students will 

1) become actively involved in the language of Shakespeare by learning the sonnet 
form, 

2) participate physically in the sonnet form, 

3) understand the premise /exposition of the opening prologue, 

4) begin critical reading of the text. 
Materials: 

1. List of words from the prologue. The teacher makes a list that contains one 
word from each line of the prologue. They should consist of all capital letters 
with a fairly large font, well spaced to allow for each word to be cut into a shape. 
(Suggested words: dignity, fatal, star-crossed, piteous, grudge, unclean, fair, strife, 
fearful, rage, remove, traffic, mend.) 

2. Scissors 

3. Each line of the sonnet should be typed on individual strips of paper with the 
line number written on the back 



Methodology 

a) Have students sit in a circle on the floor. Pass out the sheets of words. Tell 
students these are just words, so they should cut them into shapes. Side coach: 
"Throw the words in the air to land near you. Pick up a word and stare at it; 
say it over and over in a voice that catches the essence of the word. Try saying 
the word in different voices and pitches. (Students should be doing this all at 
once, so no one is center stage or being watched.) Move to the next word." (Side 
coaching is primarily walking around the outside of the circle Do this for several 



words.) Have students share their experience. What was their favorite word? 
Why? What did they learn about the word? 

b) Pass out the single lines. Each student receives a line. Some students will 
have the same line since there will usually be more than fourteen students in a 
class. Have them stand with those who have the same line. Tell them to decide 
on an interpretation of the line, giving it some sort of dramatic and emotional 
interpretation. Encourage them to do something physical with the line. Allow a 
few minutes to rehearse their interpretation. Have each group or individual 
present their lines in no particular order. 

c) Place the students physically in order of the number of their lines, creating the 
structure of the sonnet. This should be done in a square of 4 lines, 4 lines, 4 
lines, 2 lines. Now have them say each line in order of the numbers on the back 
of the slip of paper they are written on, using the same interpretation they had 
presented previously. Point out that they have just performed the prologue to 
Romeo and Juliet 

d) Have them take their seats and pass out copies of the prologue. Ask students 
to identify elements of the sonnet. Have them determine the expositional points 
of the prologue, e.g., two families of equal social stature hold an ongoing 
grudge/ hatred for each other. One young member from each household falls in 
love with the other. The children die. The parents stop the grudge. The play is 
two hours long. 

Evaluation of Part IV 

Observation of student enthusiasm and participation, analysis of student perception 
of expositional elements of the prologue. 
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Day Sixteen 



Part V: The Actions the Word 



Rationale 

Once students' barriers to the language have been dissolved, students still need 
assistance in using their imaginations and analytical thinking skills to "hear" the 
words and "visualize 11 the action. It is necessary that students understand that 
drama, and any piece of literature for that matter, is open to interpretation and 
that the more imagination and personal interpretation they use while reading, the 
more enjoyment they will sustain. This will allow immediate accessibility to the 
piece to students, for each of their ideas and interpretations will be valued. 

Goals/Objectives 
Students will 

1) examine a scene in detail: use of language, character, motivation, action, 

2) use their imaginations to direct actions and interpretation. 



Methodology 

a) Have the students read Act I, Scene 1 (approximately 12 pages) for tomorrow. 
Explain that the guided reading questions will give them practice at applying what 
they learned today. Ask them to answer 10 of the following questions while 
reading: 

1. Who are Sampson and Gregory? What impression do we form of Sampson and 
Gregory, particularly as their language becomes more obscenely suggestive? Why 
do you think Shakespeare begins the scene with these lower members of the 
Capulet household? 

2. Puns (Go for this question. Don't be afraid of it) 

a. Key words: coals, colliers, cholar, collar. 

What does each word mean and how do they work as a play on words 
(pun) in lines 1-4? 

b. What are the various meanings of "move/ moved" in lines 5-10? How do 

they contribute to the punning? 

c. What does "dog" in line 7 refer to? 

d. In lines 11-16, "the wall" is referred to five times. What does each refer to? 

e. In lines 11-25 ("I will take the wall ... or their maidenheads"), Shakespeare 

refers to maids and finally maidenhood. What is he insinuating here? It 
goes along with "the wall" idea. 

13 



f. What is the double meaning of "Draw thy tool" in line 30? 

3. In what ways may it be visually established that Abraham and the servant are 
of an opposing force. The key to this is in line 32 when Sampson says "My 
naked weapon is out." What does this indicate he has done? 

4. What does "bite my thumb" mean in line 40? What would you have an actor 
do to interpret this line? 

5. An "aside" in. Shakespeare refers to characters speaking in a stage whisper to 
each other or the audience so the other characters on stage can't hear them. Why 
do Sampson and Gregory speak in asides in lines 45-46? 

6. Why dies Benvolio first draw his sword? What does this tell us about his 
character? 

7. The conversation between the servants has been in prose. When Benvolio and 
Tybalt enter, they immediately speak in blank (non-rhyming) verse which consists 
of ten syllables to the line, with (normally) five stresses in each line. What is the 
effect of this change? 

8. What are our first impressions of Tybalt? 

9. What conclusions can we draw from the officer's cries in lines 70-71? How is 
this bourne out by what the Prince says in lines 79-101? 

10. The reactions of Capulet and Montague to the brawl seem almost identical. 
What are their reactions? Their wives, however, appear to have some difference 
in their reactions. What impression, however sketchy, can we form of Lady 
Capulet and Lady Montague from lines 74 and 78 respectively? 

11. What does the Prince say the punishment for disturbing the peace again will 
be? What does this say about the seriousness of this feud? How does it 
foreshadow? 

12. The lines between the departure of the Prince and the entry of Romeo act as a 
bridge between the two events. What is Shakespeare trying to do before 
introducing Romeo? What atmosphere does he want to establish? What do we 
learn from Romeo in these lines? How does this relate to what has happened 
until now? 

13. Romeo's speech, lines 169-180 ("Alas that love . . . Dost thou not laugh?"), is 
full of confusion and contradictory expressions (oxymorons), such as "loving hate/ 
"heavy lightness," "cold fire." Find some more of these expressions in the speech. 
What does this tell us about his state of mind? 
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14. Why do you think Shakespeare shows Romeo "in love" with Rosaline at the 
beginning of the play? Do you think he is earnest or merely playing at being in 
love? What makes you think so? What indications are there in lines 206-222 
("Well, in that hit you miss . . . live to tell it now") that it is not love, but sex that 
Romeo requires from Rosaline? What does Benvolio suggest Romeo do to forget 
Rosaline? 

15. There is a play on the word "sad /sadness" in lines 197-202. Explain these 
meanings. 

All students do the following: 

List at least 5 lines from the scene that indicate violence or being prone to 
violence. 



b) As a class, have students discuss /analyze Act I, scene 1. Start with Sampson 
and Gregory. Ask two students to play the scene in various ways as the other 
students discuss the scene and thus direct them. Ask questions and encourage 
students to determine actions, e.g., Who are they? (Possibility — 3 Stooges) What 
are they trying to do in the scene? (Top each other with their humor.) What else 
can you tell about them (cocky, silly, ignorant, etc.)? 

Once these questions are answered, have the two volunteers act out lines 1-40 in 
several different ways with the class/ audience giving them various directions on 
how to use their voice, face, bodies, movement, props. (You might rotate different 
students in and out of the roles.) 

For example, give each of them a sword to wave around. Every time they say 
something, have f:he other try to hit him. Try to top each other even more; shout 
the scene, whisper the scene, say it slowly, then quickly. Have them stand on 
desks, walk, run, skip, jump, etc. 

Finally, really define the characters: 
one older, one younger 
one limps 

give them hat, cape 
one's drunk 
one twitches, etc. 

Ask students to determine from what they just saw what makes the scene funny. 
This process of scene analysis may be used for any scene in the play throughout 
the examination of the play. 

c) Follow up by discussing the rest of the scene using the students' homework 
questions as starting points. 
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d) You might want to do a similar experiment when we first meet Romeo that 
you did with Gregory and Sampson. 

Evaluation of Part V 

Observation of students' energy, enthusiasm and participation; collection of guided 
reading questions homework answers — analysis of answers to access student 
understanding. 
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Part VI; Critical Reading and Analysis of Text 



Days Seventeen to Twenty-six 
Rationale 

Now the students are ready for the text of Romeo and Juliet. At this point they 
should be able to hear the words, use their imagination to create action and 
interpretation in their minds and with their classmates. They are also able to 
identify issues of the play and relate them to characters and a larger context. 
Working in cooperative learning teams with critical reading responsibilities and 
answering guided reading questions, the students will have opportunity to develop 
and utilize reading skills, peer teaching, imagination and creativity. At the same 
time, student success and involvement will rise, as well as self-esteem in a 
cooperative and encouraging environment. An abundance and variety of activities 
throughout the two weeks will enable each student to utilize his/her learning 
style, personalize issues and develop learning relationships with peers. 

Objectives/Goals 
Students will 

1) read scenes to determine their group's focused elements, 

2) present selected scenes in a meaningful way indicating understanding of the 
scene, 

3) develop an understanding of motivation of character, 

4) relate situations, character motivation and issues of the play to their own lives, 

5) work with peers to share perceptions and examine key elements. 



Methodology 

Note: Encourage students to relate situations, characters, motivation and issues to 
their own lives throughout examination of the play. At certain points in the 
guide, places for this to happen are indicated through questions. However, 
discussion, analysis, writing and group work are all a fluent process. Opportunity 
for relating elements to students 7 lives cannot be dictated but rather are to be 
seized upon. 

A list of activities and writing assignments are included in the appendix. These 
activities and writing assignments may be integrated throughout examination and 
discussion of the text. 



a) Explain to the students that they will work with their teams to determine key 
elements and issues in the play. 

• Their teams will be responsible for finding out about certain aspects of each 
scene and will report their findings to the class. They will have a few 
minutes during each class to strategize. 

• All students will answer certain core questions for each scene. 

• All students should write a personal reaction to each assigned reading in 
their journals. 

b) Hand out the Team Critical Reading Responsibilities" sheet and go over it. 
(See appendix for copy) These responsibilities should be rotated for each act. 
This way each team will have an opportunity to focus on each aspect. 

c) Assign a reading for the next day with core questions to be answered; each 
team is to be responsible for their critical reading element. 

Note: The teacher may want to give some critical reading questions to each team, 
along with core questions. Students should be reminded periodically to write 
reactions in their journals. The amount of reading should be determined 
according to what is going on with discussions and other activities. 

Each class period may be spent in a variety of ways: team meeting to discuss the 
team's critical reading elements; sharing of team observations; general class 
discussion; the teacher pointing out important elements, issues, motivations, 
passages; acting out scenes; small group discussion; free writing; and any other 
activity that seems helpful. 

It is suggested that at some point each team become responsible for staging a 
scene. Appropriate preparation time should be made available before presenting 
the scenes. Scenes may or may not be memorized. These scenes could be simple 
or elaborate. 

Because the guided reading questions are conceptual and inferential, rather than 
comprehensive, keep a small nerf ball on hand. Periodically or every period, take 
the beginning of class to have the students toss the ball around the room. 
Whoever catches the ball must report one fact from the reading homework. This 
may be a simple or elaborate answer. 

For example, one student might report that Romeo tried to shake Tybalt's hand. 
Another might try to describe the entire sword fight. Record student responses on 
flip chart paper and hang around the room. By the end of the unit the room will 
be plastered with details from Romeo and Juliet. This game takes the place of 
comprehensive quizzes. 
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Evaluation of Part VI 

Analysis of answers to guided reading questions, writing assignments, student 
perceptions during the class and group discussions; observation of student 
involvement in creative group and individual activities. 



Part VII: Further Exploration of Themes and Issues 

Your next unit might explore other works with similar themes, issues and 
conflicts, such as Mississippi Marsala, Boyz 'N the Hood, West Side Story. 
All of these are available in video stores. West Side Story is particulary applicable 
since it is based on Romeo and Juliet by William Shakespeare. 
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APPENDIX 



I 



TEAM PROCESS 



These are your teams for this learning unit Before beginning with your first 
project, do the following: 

1) At this initial meeting, get to know each other by introducing yourself, sharing 
some interest you have, and indicate why you are excited about this learning unit 
(I know you can think of something!), and explain what you hope to get out of 
the unit. 

2) Choose a leader, a notetaker, a question-handler, an audio-visual person, and an 
information organizer. These roles will rotate for each project. 

Team Process Guidelines: 

1) You will be given numerous opportunities to meet with your team during class 
time, but be sure you are allowing time to meet outside of class if at all possible. 
This can be done on free periods (I will be happy to give you passes to the media 
center), after school, in the evenings, or on the weekend. 

2) The leader is responsible for keeping the group focused and moving forward, 
and is by no means a dictator. Instead, the leader asks questions of the group 
and keeps discussions going, making sure everyone has a chance to contribute, 
and helps members of the group develop the project. The leader may or may not 
take on a section of the project. 

3) The notetaker records the meetings and keeps track of who is ■ ung on 
which aspect of the team project. These notes will come in han^y *ien you are 
getting ready for your project's presentation. Notes are to be handed in at the 
end of the project and are a history of your team's work. The notetaker also 
holds on to the centralized bibliography, makes sure it is in the correct format, 
and presents it neatly to me before your presentation. 

4) The question-handler makes sure all of the required items are addressed by 
your report. 

5) The audio-visual person arranges for drawings, charts, overlays, typed handouts, 
graphs and /or art work to be produced by the date of your presentation. He/she 
does not necessarily do it all; he/she just makes sure it gets done. 

6) The information organizer puts the research in an organized fashion with the 
input of the team. Team members together decide on the order of the 
presentation, contributing ideas for transitions and support details; but it is the 
information organizer that puts it into an outline format to be handed in before 
your team's presentation. 

7) Once you receive the hand-out for your team's topic, divide the workload. This 
division of labor does not have to be divided five ways. As a matter of fact, as 
you examine your topic's suggested areas, you might come to the conclusion that 
grouping areas and working in two's or three's will be the best way to work 
These suggested areas are a guide. Feel free to expand on them and /or to take 
your topic in a more interesting direction as you discover information through 
your research. You may use materials from the English office, the drama 
department, social studies department, the media center, local libraries or your 
home. Interviews might also be interesting sources. 
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8) After your initial research is completed, meet again with your team. All 
members of the group are responsible for all the information gathered. It is up to 
the other members to be sure all other members have the necessary information. 
For example, if one member is finding out about Shakespeare's education and 
another aoout his family life, all other members must be given that information. 

9) Each member is to contribute to the presentation of the team's project. This 
does not necessarily mean each member will speak in front of the class. One 
member might draw illustrations, another might critique a rehearsal of the project. 
Whatever you decide, be aware that if you do net present in front of the class for 
this team project, you will be expected to do so for a future project. 

10) This is a team effort. Try to develop and maintain a positive attitude toward 
each other. Remember, decisions are to be arrived at as a team and the team 
earns * team grade. If you cany your own weight and help others carry theirs, 
you are assured success. 

I will float from team to team. Do not hesitate to come see me about any aspect 
of your project. 



HAVE FUN! 



The team grade is arrived at as follows: 

1) Team work during the project- 

How well did you work together? 
Did everyone contribute equally? 
How well did you stay focused? 
How well did you use your sources? 

How well did you inform each other? 30 points 

2) Team Notes- 

How clearly do your notes explain your process? 

How thorough is the information you acquired as a team? 20 points 

3) Outline of the Presentation- 

Do the topics follow each other? 

Are your transitions clear? Are topics substantiated? 10 points 

4) The Presentation 

A handout will be given to you, and we will go over 

the presentation process in detail. We will also go 

over it more generally before your next team meeting 

so you can keep the presentation in mind as you explore 

your topic. 30 points 



5) The Follow-up Activity 

You will answei three questions from the audience 

reaction papers the following day. You will also assess 

their papers. 10 points 



no 



Follow-up after each Presenlation 



Now, it's the turn of your classmates. They, of course, have been paying 
close attention to you and have exercised the opportunity to ask questions during 
or after your presentation, but their main job is to write a half page critique for 
homework the night after your performance, including what they learned that was 
new, what they liked about your speech, what and how you could improve, and 3 
questions that they would like vou to answer. 

The next day, they present their 15 or 16 half pages to you. You then meet 
as a group and assess their homework: a check plus, check, or check minus. 
Deliver the papers to me and answer about 3 of their questions for the class. 
Your handling of this part of your responsibility gets you the other 10 points. 

Finally, you must evaluate yourself. This is a time for introspection and an 
honest appraisal of what kind of team player you have been. If you have 
participated and contributed equally, you should give yourself high marks, but if 
you did not pull your weight as a team member, then you have the responsibility 
to assess yourself honestly. Use the following criteria and assess yourself from 
one to ten on each. 



How well did you: 

work with others? 



respect and support the others? 
contribute to team discussions? 

stay focused and not mess around during the team work periods? 
use your sources (Did you use several or just one)? 
prepare your team work outside of the team work period? 
inform your teammates by presenting your material to the group? 
contribute to the effective presentation of your teammates? 
participate as a productive team player? 

What score from 1-10 would you give yourself overall? 



Total points 



in 



Structuring a Presentation 



Be sure that your presentation contains the following areas (This is also a sample of 
how to outline your presentation): 

I. Introduction 

A. Grabber this sentence, story, joke, demonstration, or audience participation 
activity wakes up your audience and "grabs" their attention. It might include using 
a visual. 

B. Thesis: this announces to your audience the general topic and idea running 
through the presentation. Think of an interesting angle for your thesis that ties your 
topic areas together. 

C. Overview: list the various areas you will be covering. This section of the 
presentation makes it much easier for your audience to follow the presentation and 
recognize transitions when they come up. 

IL Body: The body of your presentation is the meat of it Different team members 
might present different parts of the body. 

A. Logical sequence of main points (overview) using transitions to indicate a 
new area to be presented. 

B. Illustrative examples, anecdotes, analogies, audience participation, use of 
visuals. It is in the body that you "prove" your thesis or present your ideas with 
supporting detail. 

C. To outline this section of your presentation, let each capital letter be a new 
main point. Include supportive material as numbers (1, 2, 3) under the capital letter 
headings. 

III. Conclusion 

A. Review main points 

B. Remind audience of thesis 

C. Leave the audience with a thought 

Now you are ready to go!! 
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Group Presentation: Observation Sheet 



Stront Points: 



Content/Organization: 

What was the purpose of the presentation? 

Was it organized sequentially? Easy to follow? 

Transitions? 

Visual Aids (if used) - Appropriate, meaningful, legible? 



Non- Verbals: 

Body movement 
Gestures 
Posture 
Eye contact 
Voice 
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Feedback/Observation Sheet 





NMA 


E 


VE 


Comments 


Facial Expression 










Body Movement 










Gestures 










Posture 










Eye Contact 










Control of Nervous 
Mannerisms 










Rate of Speech 










Voice-pitch 










Voice-volume 










Self-confidence 










Interest in Presentation 





















NMA = Needs more attention 
E = Effective 
VE = Very effective 
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Checklist for Preparation of Presentation 

Have you researched the topic and do you feel comfortable with your 
findings? 

Is your material appropriate for your audience? 

Is your mate/ial synchronized with the time allotted? 

Is the purpose of your talk clear? 

Is the introduction appropriate? 

Is the material sequentially organized? 

Have you prepared note cards, outlines or other presentation aids? 

Are the visuals ready, organized, meaningful, appropriate, and legible? 

If a slide projector is to be used, is the slide carousel correctly loaded, in 
position on the projector, in focus and ready to be turned on? 

Is the flipchart or chalkboard ready (clean and stocked with marker or chalk 
and eraser)? 

If you are showing a video, do you have a monitor? Do you know how to 
use it? 

Do you know how to turn off the overhead lights? Is there enough 
supplemental light to enable participants to take notes? 

Have you made up flip charts in advance for any material you want to 
refer to during class? Have you covered it with a blank sheet (so 
participants aren't reading it before you want them to)? 

If you are using recorded material for your presentation, have you arranged 
for a cassette player to be on hand, and have you tested it ahead of time to 
be sure it works? 

Are your hand-outs ready to be passed out? 

Is each member of your team clear as to what his/her role is and what and 
when he/she is to contribute to the presentation? 

Has the team rehearsed the presentation and given each other feedback? 
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Delivery Techniques 
Non-Verbal 



1. Body Movement 

The use of your body, if it is to be effective in speaking, has to be 
comfortable and appropriate to you. Well-timed suitable body movements can 
release pent up energy, allow you to forget yourself, and lead you more 
completely into the free expression of your ideas. 

2. Gestures: Facial Expression 

Gestures, when used effectively during presenting, will do three important 

things: 

a. add interest from the audience's perspective, 

b. enhance the meaning and flavor of your words, 

c. relax you by putting nervous energy to constructive use, 

3. Nervous Mannerisms 

When presenters repeatedly exhibit nervous mannerisms, it hurts their image 
as someone with poise and control. Nervous mannerisms can be distracting and 
annoying to the audience and can inhibit their listening 

To insure self-confidence: 

a. sustain a belief in your subject, 

b. have a thorough knowledge of it, 

c. be prepared and well organized, 

d. avoid nervous mannerisms that undermine confidence. 

4. Posture 

Good posture is extremely important because it usually is the first thing an 
audience notices and judges about a speaker. Good posture not only promotes a 
speaker" s self-confidence, but helps the physical speech mechanism (lungs, throat, 
etc.) work properly as well, in order to produce strong, resonant, and dear 
sounds. 

5. Eye Contact 

Eye contact plays a major role in human relations. Eyes used to their 
fullest capabilities during presenting can add much to the audience's perception of 
a speaker's self-confidence, strength, conviction, and confidence in the material. 
Proper eye contact can help presenters develop and maintain audience rapport 
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Delivery Techniques 
Verbal 

1. Volume 

Speaking a bit more loudly than normal at appropriate times or speaking 
more softly can help create an image for you as a presenter. Select and vary your 
volume strategically. 

2. Rate 

Rate refers to how fast one talks as well as the amount of time devoted to 
a pause and pronouncing a syllable, phrase or sentence. Each variation in rate can 
be used for a specific purpose. 

3. Pitch or Tone 

Pitch also creates an impression in the audience. Voice pitch (the frequency 
of vibration of sound waves) naturally changes up and down in everyday 
conversation. Changing pitch can show changes of thought and add meaning to 
your words. 

4. Fillers 

Fillers are sounds or words unknowingly used to fill time between spoken 
words or phrases instead of using pauses. Using fillers repeatedly can distract the 
audience or cause negative impressions of the speaker. 

5. Articulation 

Articulation is the production of clear precise sounds. This has nothing to 
do with accent. You should use your natural native or regional accent when 
speaking. It is one more thing that makes you you! 

6. Language Selection 

Your audience analysis will give you information about their background, 
level of expertise, familiarity with your subject, etc. Knowing this will help you 
maintain a conversational style and still be clear and believable. 

7. Using Humor 

Plan ahead to incorporate some lightness in your presentation. Well-timed 
humor humanizes the speaker, raises attention, and warms the audience. 

8. Above all: Be Yourself! Let your personality shine through! 
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Coping with Anxiety and Nervousness 



Giving a presentation can cause an extreme degree of self-consciousness and 
tension in many presenters. In fact, according to the Book of Lists (David 
Wallechinsky, et ai: New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1977) of the 
ten greatest human fears in the United States, speaking before a group of people 
was considered number one. Still, a small amount of presentation jitters can be 
beneficial* The appropriate amount of adrenalin produced as a result of anxiety 
enables a presenter to be more alert and better equipped to produce the extra 
effort needed to do his or her best. 

Some signs of nervousness include: 

• Weakness, dizziness 

• Quivering or high-pitched voice 

• Lack of eye contact 

• Fidgeting, rocking, pacing 

• Expressionless face 

• Dry mouth 

• Increased heart rate 

• Upset stomach 

• Shaking 

• Heavy perspiration 

• Muscular tension 

Being nervous about giving a presentation is natural. What counts is how you 
manage and use this nervousness. Recognize that you are nervous, accept it, and 
let it go to work for you. 

The following guidelines will help you control the stress involved in giving 
presentations: 

1. Reduce unknowns. Anticipate and plan for problems; analyze your audience 
in advance; check out your meeting room, audiovisual equipment and materials. 

2. Develop a positive mental attitude . Eliminate negative thinking; set high, but 
realistic and attainable goals for your presentation; visualize positive results. 

3. Use delivery techniques to your advantage . Relax facial muscles and smile; 
use appropriate gestures and movement to drain away adrenalin; speak slowly, 
loudly, in a lower pitch, and use pauses. 

4. Rehearse, rehearse, rehearse . Be thoroughly prepared and leave time to 
practice; use visual aids or notes to help jog your memory and keep you 
organized; time yourself; get feedback. 

5. Exercise to reduce tension; or do something enjoyable to take your mind off 
your talk; avoid drinking too much coffee; get a good night's sleep. 

6. Breathe deeply; and do the exercises described on the next page prior to 
speaking. 
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MINI-EXERCISES TO RELIEVE TENSION OF STAGE FRIGHT* 



EXERCISE [. Head Drooping 

Step I. Sitting or standing, close your eyes and "feel." 

Step 2. Try to feel the balance of your head on your shoulders and search for the 
precise point at which it seems to be weightless. 

Step 3. Now, let it fall smoothly (without a jerk) to a fully forward position. You 
should feel some pull across your shoulders on both sides. Depending on 
your postural habits, you may notice the pull more on one side. This is 
unimportant here. 

Step 4. Let your head hang free in this forward position r or the count of ten. 

Then, slowly bring it up and backward as far as it *'H1 go without strain. 
Let it remain in this position for the count of five. 

Step 5. Repeat the forward head drooping position and return to the backward 
position three to four times (each time counting as indicated in Step 4). 
You may want to finish by slowly rolling your head in a large circle, then 
reversing direction. 



EXERCISE II. Neck Tension Release 

Step I . Sit in a straight-backed chair. 

Step 2. Place the heels of both hands on your forehead above the eyebrows with the 
fingers facing upward. 

Step 3. Slowly press your head forward against the resistance of your hands. 

Maintaining this steady, moderate pressure, count to three and release the 
pressure without removing your hands from your head. Wait for five seconds 
and repeat the movement in the same manner. Repeat three to five times. 

Step 4. Now, place both hands on the back of your head and interlace your fingers. 

Step 5. Using the same counting procedure as you did with your hands on your 
forehead, this time exert the pressure by pressing your head backward 
against your hands. Repeat the entire procedure three to five times. 
(Closing your eyes helps concentration.) 



*Abne M. Eisenberg, Living Communication , page 228-229. 
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Life in Elizabethan England 



The following are area* of your team's topic on which you might gather 
information. Do not hesitate to eliminate some and include other areas as you 
uncover ideas concerning your topic Though areas are listed for you, they are 
not to be treated as isolated and unrelated to the other areas, but rather should be 
explored as being interconnected. Keep in mind that you want to present this 
topic in a related and interesting way. You are not bombarding us with facts 
here, but rather you are presenting your material so that we can acquire a concept 
of what it was like to be an Elizabethan. For example, don't just tell facts about 
the Queen. Tell us what she was like, how she influenced her subjects' lives. As 
often as possible relate your findings to our times in general and to your own 
culture in specifics. Be creative in your approach. Above all have fun discussing 
unusual aspects about your topic. 

Suggested areas: 

The Queen 

Her Style of Ruling 

The English Navy 

Trade and Exploration 

Home Life 

Dwellings 

Different Occupations 
Eating Habits 
Important People 

Significant Events or Occurrences, such as, bubonic plague, defeat of the Spanish 
Armada 

Compare selected aspects to your own culture, e.g., eating habits, 
entertainment, home life. 

Compare to our type of government. 



Suggested Visuals: 

Pictures of the Queen and/ or other important people 
Pictures of drawings depicting the plague 
Picture of the Spanish Armada 



Other: 

Sampling of Elizabethan favorite foods 
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Fashions, Costumes and Leisure Time /Entertainment 



The following are areas of your team's topic on which you might gather 
information* Do not hesitate to eliminate some and include other areas as you 
uncover ideas concerning your topic. Though areas are listed for you, they are 
not to be treated as isolated and unrelated to the other areas, but rather should be 
explored as interconnected. Keep in mind that you want to present this topic in a 
related and interesting way. You are not bombarding us with facts here, but 
rather you are presenting your material so that we can acquire a concept of what 
it was like to be an Elizabethan. For example, don't just describe the fashions. 
Explain what these fashions indicate about the people who wore them. What does 
the sport of bear-baiting tell us about their culture? As often as possible relate 
your findings to our times in general and to your own culture in specifics. Be 
creative in your approach. Above all have fun discovering unusual aspects about 
your topic. 

Suggested areas: 

Women's Fashions 
Men's Fashions 
Children's Fashions 
Accessories (capes, hats, etc.) 
Fabric used 

Fashions for various occasions 
Fashion according to different classes 
Costumes of Elizabethan Theatre: 

• How they reflected society 

• How they reflected character 

• How actors acquired costumes 
What fashion reflected about Elizabethan culture 

Compare to our fashions: what our fashions and leisure time activities represent 
about our various cultures. 



Suggested Visuals: 

Pictures of fashions reflecting the various classes of Elizabethan England 
Pictures of costumes of some of Shakespeare's characters 
Pictures of various leisure time activities 



Other: 

Elizabethan Fashion Show 

Teach the class an Elizabethan Game. 
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Education 



The following are areas of your team's topic on which you might gather 
information. Do not hesitate to eliminate some and include other areas as you 
uncover ideas concerning your topic. Though areas are listed for you, they are 
not to be treated as isolated and unrelated to the other areas, but rather should be 
explored as interconnected. Keep in mind that you want to present this topic in a 
related and interesting way. You are not bombarding us with facts here, but 
rather ycu are presenting your material so that we can acquire a concept of what 
it was like to be an Elizabethan. For example, make some judgments about their 
educational system as compared to ours. As often as possible relate your findings 
to our times in general and to your own culture in specifics. Be creative in your 
approach. Above all have fun discovering unusual aspects about your topic. 

Suggested areas: 

Education for males 
Education for females 

How education differed for the different classes. 

What their education system says about Elizabethan culture 

Compare to our education system 

What our education system says about our culture 

Suggested Visuals: 

Pictures of school room or desk of Elizabethan culture 
Picture of today's classroom to compare 
Handouts of sample pages from textbooks 



Other: 

Demonstrate a sample lesson making us all behave as Elizabethan children 
would have in school. 
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Elizabethan Theatre 



The following are areas of your team's topic on which you might gather 
information. Do not hesitate to eliminate some and include other areas as you 
uncover ideas concerning your topic. Though areas are listed for you, they are 
not to be treated as isolated and unrelated to the other areas, but rather should be 
explored as interconnected. Keep in mind that you want to present this topic in a 
related and interesting way. You are not bombarding us with facts here, but 
rather you are presenting your material so that we can acquire a concept of what 
it was like to be an Elizabethan. For example, don't just describe the audience. 
Give an indication of what a day at the theatre was like back then. As often as 
possible relate your own findings to our times in general and to your own culture 
in specifics. Be creative in your approach. Above all have fun discovering 
unusual aspects about your topic. 

Suggested areas: 

The Playhouses 

The Scenery and Props 

How they established the locality of a scene 

How they established the time of day of a scene 

The staging 

The audience 

Compare with today's theatre and audiences 



Suggested Visuals: 

Model of an Elizabethan Theatre 

Pictures of scenes from a Shakespeare play 



Other 

Stage a sample scene with audience interaction 
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Dealing with the Issues of the Flay 



The following five pages contain role plays and questions and activities that deal 
with the issues of the play. These role plays and questions are companions to the 
free writing and sculpture portion of dealing with the issues. The teacher's role is 
as facilitator and coach: 

a) Float from group to group to give suggestions and direction. 

b) Side coach: "Be sure feelings, attitudes, motivations, desires are translated into 
action. Use your voice, face, body language." 

c) After the role play, have the performers talk about how they felt, what 
happened in the scene, and how resolution might have been achieved. Assist the 
performers by asking them appropriate questions. 

d) After the performers have expressed their ideas, ask the audience to share their 
observations. How did these characters feel? What showed you that? How else 
might the conflict have been played out? (Here the teacher might have other 
students act out the same role play, but differently.) What incidents in your life 
or that you know of relate to this incident? In what ways? 

e) Following the role play, give each group a list of questions to explore about 
their issue. Again, the teacher should float among the students to help draw them 
out and help them focus their discussions. 



Role Plays for Use with the Quotations 



In order to develop a role play, you will need to do the following: 

a) Determine the necessary characters to play the scene, 

b) Give each character a life: 

Who is each? 

Where does he/she come from? 

What is each character's life like? 

What has made them who they are? 

Where is each coming from before the scene? 

What do they want to obtain in the scene? 

How do they feel in the scene? 

How are their feelings and desires shown through action? 

c) Outline the scenario: 

Who enters when and from where? 

What is to be said (in general, not in specifics)? 

What actions are to be used? 

d) Rehearse the scene* The scene is to be improvised, not memorized. Run 
through it a few times. It will continue to develop. 

e) Perform the role play. It is an ever growing scene, so it will be different 
performance as it was in rehearsal. 



Note: If there are not enough roles for each member of the team, the other 
members should contribute with direction, content and feedback 



Role Plays 



n Sorne twenty of them fought in this black style/ 

You are stopped on the street by someone who doesn't like you. He/ She is 
with two friends. You are with one friend. This foe insults you and pushes you 
around, baiting you to fight You don't want to. How do you respond? How 
does your friend? How does the foe and his/her friend react? What happens 
when everyone gets pulled into the argument? 

"With love's light wings did I o'erperch these walls, 
For stoney limits can not hold love out" 

You see a girl at a dance to whom you are attracted. She finds you 
attractive, too. You both start to speak to each other, flirt a little. Both of your 
friends pull you apart and tell you the other is the wrong kind of person to get 
involved with. Your team can determine what the reasons are that the two of 
you should not date. What do you say to each other when you first meet? What 
do your friends say to you? Why do they say such things? How do you react? 
What does the future hold for you and your new found love? 



"I pray would tell my lord and father, madame, 
I will not marry yet; and when I do, I swear 
It shall be Romeo . . . not Paris." 

Your parents tell you that you are to no longer see the boy/ girl you have 
been seeing and feel you are in love with. What reasons do your parents give for 
not seeing this individual? What reasons do you give for seeing him/her? How 
do you and your parents speak to each other concerning this issue? How is the 
issue resolved? 

"I long to die . . . M 

Something has really been upsetting you lately to the point where you are 
contemplating suicide. With the help of your team, determine what that 
something has been. How has it made you feel? Why has it driven you to such 
extreme feelings? Together, write an inner monologue of your character in which 
these issues and feelings are verbalized. What would you do if a friend shared 
these feelings with you? Read the monologue to the class. 
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What • • • talk of peace? I hate the word 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee/ 

Two gangs meet in the street They are from different cultures. They 
exchange insults that have to do with culture. Your team may determine what 
cultures, real or fictitious, are to be represented by the gangs. What characteristics 
of each culture are used as derogatory comments? How does each gang react to 
the insults? Where do the perceptions come from? How does each gang member 
feel? How are these feelings expressed in the scene? 
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Questions and Activities to Explore the Issues 



Here are some questions to reflect on before the next class. Concentrate on the 
issue related to your group's quotation from the play. Write your impressions in 
your journal. Some issues require bringing something to class from home or from 
the newspapers. Be prepared to share your opinion with your group. 



"Some twenty of them fought in this black style/ 

Collect newspaper or magazine articles that depict senseless violence in your 
community or surrounding area. Examine the details surrounding the violence. 
Determine possible reasons for the violence. What ages were most of the 
perpetrators and victims? 

It is said that violence in our streets is wiping out a whole generation and 
is the number two or three cause of death among teenagers, exchanging the 
second and third slot with suidde. Children are killing children. What c > you 
think of this concept? Do you agree? Disagree? How? 

Have you or anyone you know ever been the victim of violence, or have 
you ever witnessed an act of violence? Describe the incident. How did you feel? 
What did you do? What far-reaching consequences did it have for you? How 
can you or anybody else change things? What are some of the solutions to this 
senseless violence that is permeating our society? 

Present some of your findings and conclusions to the class. 



"With love's light wings did I o'erperch these walls, 
For stoney limits can not hold love out" 

Describe how it feels at first to be in love. How do you feel physically 
(Can you eat? Sleep? Does your heart race, do your palms perspire?) What 
occupies most of your thoughts? What other aspects of your life suffer? How? 
What are the positive things about being in love? What are the negative? 

What's the difference between love and infatuation? How does one know 
when infatuation becomes love? How do we idealize the person we love? How 
does our view of that person change over time? 

What do you feel is important in a love relationship? What role do the 
following play: sexuality, spirituality, emotion? What emphasis should each have 
in a relationship? What is needed to make love sincere and to help it endure? 
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"I pray would tell my lord and father, madame, 
I will not marry yet; and when I do, I swear 
It shall be Romeo . . . not Paris." 

Identify the things that cause disagreement and conflict with your parents. 
You might begin by considering such things as household chores, working at a 
job, financial responsibility, respect for family, parental discipline, leisure time. 
What do you think causes these conflicts? These generational conflicts can lead to 
defying your parents. List ways you have defied your parents. Assess the 
appropriateness of your behavior. 

Have you ever made a serious decision about something important without 
your parents 7 approval? How did your parents react when they found out? What 
were the consequences of your deception? If you had it to do over again, would 
you have acted differently? Why or why not? 

Have your parents ever disapproved of a boyfriend or girlfriend? What 
would cause your parents to disapprove of your boyfriend/ girlfriend? How 
would you or did you react to their disapproval? 

Do your parents prefer you to date someone of the same race, religion, or 
social background? How important are these elements to you? What do you 
think about the idea of arranged marriages? Given the high statistics of divorce in 
our society, why not try arranged marriages? 

"I long to die . . 

Look up statistics on suicide in this country. It is the second or third 
leading cause of death among young people, exchanging second and third place 
with homicide. What are some of the causes of suicide? How can these people 
be helped? Have you or anyone you know been affected by the suicide of a 
loved one? Who was it? How did you feel? What are some of the views of 
suicide in other cultures? How did they develop? 

Note to teacher 

Your local Mental Health Association will have pamphlets on teenage suicide. 
Call them in advance of this activity to get enough for your class. Give them out 
to the team first to help them get started with the discussion. Invite someone 
from the Mental Health Association to come talk to your class. 



"What . . . talk of peace? I hate the word 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee/ 

In tomorrow's discussion bring in something that is unique to your culture, 
ethnicity, race or religion. These items could include such things as tapestries, 
pictures, recipes, music, dance, clothing, utensils. Share the significance of this 
artifact with the group. What does it represent for you? 

What are the different cultures of the school? These cultures are not merely 
defined by race or ethnicity. Also, think in terms of gender, disabilities, cliques, 
clubs, etc. For example, are the "jocks" a culture? Next, broaden your discussion 
to include your community, the country. 

What culture clashes arise among some of these groups? Focus this part of 
your discussion on your own experience with culture dash. Are you a member of 
the "inside" or "outside" culture"? Are you part of the "dominant culture" or are 
you "dominated"? How do you feel about your position? How do you feel when 
you are part of a culture clash either as an "insider" or "outsider"? What are some 
possible resolutions to culture conflict? 



HANDOUTS FOR PART PART VI: 
CRITICAL READING AND ANALYSIS OF TEXT 
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Team Critical Reading Responsibilities 



Each team will focus on one particular aspect for each act. These responsibilities 
will rotate from act to act. Each team will report selected findings to the class. 
You will have an opportunity to meet with your team before each class to decide 
what to report. You are encouraged to read the scenes and discuss them together 
as a team. 

Team Responsibilities #1: There was not much scenery or stage directions in 
Shakespeare's pL'ys. Your team is to determine the place and time of each sceue, 
as well as the action. Who does what when? lines will give you hints. For 
example, if someone says "stop shouting/ you know the other character has raised 
his/her voice. If a character says "let me go," you know someone has grabbed 
him/her. Sometimes it is more subtle than that and can include glances, looks, 
etc. Your challenge is to find the subtle as well as the obvious. List your 
findings and decisions about action to share with the other teams. 

Team Responsibilities #2: There are opposites or contrasts galore in Romeo and 
Juliet, such as the pain of love, life and death, love and hate, and particularly light 
and dark images. Speeches themselves contain opposites, especially Romeo and 
Juliet's speeches about their love and each other. Your job is to find these 
opposites. Your findings might include actual lines or opposing confrontations or 
contradictory feelings. 

Team Responsibilities #3: There is much violence in this play. Your team is to 
find not only the violence on the streets, but in the families. These should include 
not only acts of violence but words that might lead to violence, as well as feelings 
or tendencies towards violence. Tybalt is a character to pay close attention to. 
You should also include words or actions that try to prevent any violence. For 
example, Capulet tries to prevent Tybalt from fighting at the masked party. 

Team Responsibilities #4: This play is about love as well as hate. Your team is 
to follow the development of the love story and report back on what is happening 
externally as well as internally. How do Romeo and Juliet feel about their love in 
various scenes? How do yon know this? What obstacle is their love experiencing 
in each scene? How do tltey overcome each obstacle? Be aware that just because 
Romeo and Juliet are not in a scene that does not mean you cannot determine 
how their love is developing. For example, one scene in which they are absent 
might introduce a potential obstacle. 

Team Responsibilities #5: Romeo and Juliet are said to be star-crossed lovers, 
given over to fate. Trace how chance plays a part in their story. Also, be aware 
that way leads to way (as Robert Frost tells us in his poem, "The Road Not 
Taken"), and in many ways we are responsible for our own actions. With that in 
mind, also trace the series of decisions and mistakes that lead this love story to its 
fatal end. In other words, what is each consequence of each decision Romeo and 
Juliet ipake. You will need to keep track of decisions as they are made, as well 
as their consequences. This could be simply done by listing each decision and its 
consequence. 



Guided Reading Questio ns 



ACT I 

Act I Scene 2 

1. How does Shakespeare suggest that Capulet and Paris are already in conversation 
at the opening of Scene 2? 

2. Upon what condition will Capulet consent to Paris marrying Juliet? 

3. The clown speaks in prose. Why? Why must the clown have Romeo help him 
with the list of guests? What is the two-fold purpose of the clown in this section? 

4. How are the following lines so like love: line 46, "One's pain is lessened by 
another's anguish/'; line 49, "infection to the eye"; lines 54-56, "Not mad, but bound 
more than a madman is:/ Shut up in prison, kept without my food,/ Whipped and 
tormented." Have you ever felt like this when in love? 

6. Who does Romeo find will be at Capulet' s party that makes him want to go? 
Have you ever been in a similar situation? Describe it. 

7. Benvolio is trying to convince Romeo to crash the party to see women more 
beautiful than Rosaline so that he might forget her. What does Benvolio mean when 
he says in line 89, "And I will make thee think thy swan a crow"? 



Act I Scene 3 

1. In line 10, Lady Capulet says Juliet is of "a pretty age." What does this mean? 

2. The nurse speaks in prose. Why does Shakespeare have her do so? What is the 
pattern of prose -vs- verse that you see unfolding? 

3. The nurse is rather vulgar. See if you can explain the vulgarity of her following 
lines: "wormwood to my dug" (line 26), "Thou wilt fall backward when thou hast 
more wit, wilt thou not Jule?", (line 42-43), "bump as big as a cockerel's stone" (line 
53), "wisdom from my teat" (line 68), "Women grow by men" (line 95), "seek happy 
nights to happy days" (line 106). 

4. By looking carefully at what she says and how she says it, what impressions of 
the Nurse's personality do you think the audience is meant to form? What do you 
imagine her physical appearance would be? If you were casting the play, what kind 
of actress would you choose to play the part? Do you know people like the nurse? 

5. Comment on the tone of Juliet's reaction t > her mother in line 66. Have you ever 
responded to one of your parents this way? Describe the incident. 
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6. Lady Capulet draws a metaphor of Paris to a book. Comment on this metaphor 
citing some of the details of the comparison (lines 81-92). What dees this tell you 
about Lady Capulefs character? 

Act I Scene 4 

1. How is love like what Romeo says in lines 25-26 ("It is rough,/Too rude, too 
boisterous, and it pricks like thorns.")? How does Mercutio answer him? Explain the 
quote, don't just give it. 

2. In the lines 35-39, the love-lorn Romeo is taking himself very seriously and takes 
a rather aloof, patronizing view of mere, light-hearted revelry. How do we know 
this? When have you been impatient with your friend's lightheartedness when you 
have felt down? How did you react? 

3. Why else does Romeo say he does not want to go to the masque, besides that he 
is depressed? 

4. Mercutio is a foil to Romeo in this scene. What is a foil and explain how 
Mercutio is one. 

5. What should be the audience's first impression of Mercutio? Quote evidence from 
the scene to support your opinions. How is this similar to your friendships? 

V)ueen Mab Speech 

The teacher may want to go over the "Queen Mab M speech in detail by first having 
teams discuss it with the help of guided questions, and then having the class discuss 
the speech together. 

1. What effect do the rhyming couplets in the lines before the speech have? How 
do they add to the effect of the "Queen Mab" speech and the character of Mercutio? 

2. Key words and phrases to "Queen Mab" speech: fairies, midwife, agate, alderman, 
atomies, athwart, spinners, film, joiner-squirrel, grub, time out o' mind, tithe-pig 7 s, 
benefice, ambuscadoes, health five fathom deep, anon, plaits, hag. Be sure you are 
finding the meaning of the words /phrases tlr way they are used in the speech. 

3. Who is Queen Mab? 

4. What does she do in general? 

5. Next, take what she does in general and show it in specifics. 

6. What is the dramatic effec*: of the speech at this juncture in the play? 

7. What does the speech tell us about the character of Mercutio? 
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8. Give specific director notes for the actor who is giving this speech of Mercutio. 
Give specific voice inflections and gestures to accompany specific lines. Have 
someone on your team present a small portion of the speech by directing him/her. 

Note: The teacher may want to divide parts of the speech among the teams for 
presentation. 

9. What does Romeo's interruption of the speech tell us? 

10. How are Romeo's lines 106-113 (*I fear, too early, for my mind, On, lusty 
gentlemen!") foreshadowing? 



Act I Scene 5 

Skip lines 1-15. Get right to the party! 

1. What does Capulet mean when he tells the gentlemen that the ladies will "walk 
about with you"? 

2. What do the Capulet and Cousin (or 2Capulet in some versions) reminisce about 
in lines 30-40? Why do you think Shakespeare places such emphasis on Capulet's 
age? 

3. Rosaline is utterly forgotten as Romeo instantly falls in love with Juliet. (Note that 
Shakespeare does not indicate which of the ladies is Rosaline, and so we can make 
no comparison for ourselves) What difference do you notice between his reaction 
here to Juliet and his description of Rosaline in Act I, Scenes 1, 2, and 4? 

4. What is the dramatic impact of Tybalt's parting rhyming couplet? To whom does 
it apply? 

5. The first meeting betvv jen Romeo and Juliet takes the form of a sonnet, shared 
between them. What is the effect of this unusual device? Look at the imagery used 
in their conversation. How does it enhance the subject matter? list some 
comparisons. What is the attitude of each to the other? 

6. How does this compare with Romeo's professed earlier attitude toward Rosaline? 



7. Why does Juliet not directly ask about Romeo? How does this compare to how 
you find out about someone that you are interested in? 

8. In this scene we see Romeo and Juliet falling deeply in love at their first meeting. 
What is the dramatic impact of this on the audience, and how does Shakespeare 
achieve his particular effects in this scene? Have you ever fallen instantly in love? 
How did you feel? How did you act? How did this love relationship affect other 
relationships in your life? 
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9, What contrasts are drawn? Is the scene optimistic? or pessimistic? or a mixture 
of the two? 

10- What thoughts are we left with at the end of Act I? 

Note: The teacher may want to have the class look closely at this sonnet, recalling the 
sonnet form from the prologue exercise. Have students bring in love poetry of their 
own or lyrics from a love song. Spend a period discussing the language of love, past 
and present. Encourage students to discuss how they express their feelings of love 
today. 



Guided Reading Questions 



ACT II 



Prologue 



1. Although this prologue adds nothing new to the plot, merely acting as a 
convenient summary of what has happened to Romeo and Juliet in Act I, do you 
think that anything would be lost if it were omitted? Give a reason for your opinion. 

2. How do the first 2 lines represent Romeo's love for Rosaline and Juliet? Which 
word refers to Rosaline and which to Juliet? 



Act II Scene 1 

1. What is Mercutio's attitude towards Romeo in this scene? 

2. What contrasts are there between Benvolio and Mercutio in this conversation? 

3. List at least three similes /metaphors Romeo uses in his speech about Juliet 
Explain each. 

4. What is the importance of Juliet's speech about names (lines 38-49) in the context 
of the play as a whole? 

5. How do you think an actress might physically react to Romeo's revelation of his 
presence? Bear in mind where she may be standing and what she might be wearing. 

6. How does Romeo say that he got over the orchard wall? What does this tell us 
about the "power of love"? (You might want to play "The Power of Love" by Huey 
Lewis and the News. Have students analyze the words to the song. Have them 
determine how this song might relate to Romeo and Juliet 

7. When Juliet says her kinsmen would murder him, he answers that there is 
something worse than their twenty swords. What is that? What does Juliet say 
about truth and pretense in lines 85-106? What does it reveal about her? 

8. What does it appear Romeo wants Lorn Juliet in line 126? What does he want 
in actuality? 

9. What is the effect of the Nurse's interruption? 



11. This is one of the most famous love scenes in the whole of English literature. 
What are the main impressions left by the scene? How does our knowledge of their 
family circumstances affect our view of the love between Romeo and Juliet? Have 
your team act out the scene for class. 




ccording to Juliet, what purpose must Romeo have for his wooing? 
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Act II Scene 3 

1. What are Mercutio and Benvolio wondering about Romeo when this scene opens? 

2. Who has written a letter to Romeo? What is it about? 

3. What does Mercutio mean in line 13: "Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead!"? 

4. Explain the play on words with the word, goose in the lines 68-82. 

5. What does the Nurse want from Romeo? What message does he give her? 

6. How does Romeo plan on getting to Juliet's chamber? 

Act II Scene 4 

1. What is Juliet's state of mind in this scene? 

2. How does the nurse behave? 

3. If you were directing this scene, how would you make it comic? 

4. Have you ever had a similar conversation with someone who had important 
information but kept teasing you by withholding it from you? What was it? How 
did you react? Compare it to Juliet's reaction. 

Act II Scene 5 

1. How are lines 1-8 dramatic irony? 

2. How would you have Romeo and Juliet behave in this scene? 

3. What do the Friar's last lines in this scene mean? 
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Guided Reading Questions 
ACT III 

Act III Scene 1 

1. Why does Benvolio want to get off the streets? 

2. Why does Mercutio address Tybalt as "rat-catcher" and "King of Cats"? Go back 
to II, 4 to find this reference. 

3. What justice does Lady Capulet want? What does this tell us about her character? 

4. What does the Prince decide Romeo's punishment will be? 

5. This is the turning point of the story. In what way? 

6. The play is often said to be a comedy up to when Romeo draws his sword. Do 
you agree or disagree? Explain your answer. 

Act III Scene 2 

1. Has the Nurse any awareness of Juliet's feelings here, or is she absorbed in her 
own grief? Explain your answer. 

2. In what ways is Juliet emotionally torn in this scene? Have you had similar 
experiences in which you were torn between two loyalties, two loves, or some other 
emotional bond? Describe the situation. 

3. What do Juliet's remarks about her parents reveal about her feelings towards them 
and Romeo? 

4. What does Juliet threaten to do near the end of the scene? 

5. How do the closing words of the scene change the prevailing mood? 



Act III Scene 3 

1. Compare the violent expression of Romeo's grief with Juliet's in the previous scene. 
Do they use similar language and express similar sentiments? How? 

2. How would you describe Romeo's state of mind at this point in the play? How 
does it fit in the general picture of his character and temperament? How does his 
youth and inexperience show? Recall incidents in which you had similar 
heights of emotion. How did you react? 

3. What contribution does the Nurse make to the dramatic impact of the scene? 
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4. How does the Nurse respond to the Friar's speech? What effect does her response 
have on the scene? 



Act III Scene 4 

1 How does Capulet's reaction to Tybalt's death compare with the reaction of Romeo 
and Juliet? What does this suggest about their emotional capacities? Recall incidents 
that had a high emotional impact on you that also had a very different emotional 
impact on your parents. What difficulties did these differences cause? 

2. What is the dramatic impact of this scene? 



Act III Scene 5 

1. What anxiety do we feel at the beginning of the scene as long as Romeo remains? 

2. What is the dramatic effect of the difference between Juliet's and the audience's 
knowledge, on the one hand, and Lady Capulef s meaning on the other hand, in their 
conversation? 

3 How does Juliet react to the news that she will marry Paris? Have you ever been 
forced into doing something by your parents that you were dead set against? How 
did everyone concerned react? How was it resolved? 

4. How does Capulet treat his daughter? How do you feel about this treatment? Do 
you feel any sympathy for him? How? 

5. What dramatic ironic statements are made in this scene? For example, Lady 
Capulet says, "I would the fool were warmed to her grave!" 

6. What do you think of the advice the Nurse gives Juliet? 

7. Compare the mood of the scene at the end with that of the scene at the beginning. 



Guided Reading Questions 
ACT IV 

Act IV Scene 1 

1. What is the dramatic effect of the audience seeing Paris walk onto the stage with 
Friar Lawrence? What is conveyed in the opening line? 

2. In this scene Juliet and Paris come face to face for the only time in the play What 
are likely Juliet's feelings on meeting Paris? 

3. What characteristics of Paris are revealed in this meeting with Juliet? 

4. What does Juliet's language in this scene reveal about her state of mind? 

5. What plan does the Friar come up with? Be specific. 

Act IV Scene 2 

1. How does Juliet act towards her father when she returns from Friar Lawrence? 

2. How has Capulefs mood changed? What do you think of this change? Does it 
make you feel any differently towards him? 

3. For spite of the pressure of time, Capulet impulsively advances the wedding by 
twenty-four hours. What important impact does this have on the Friar's plans? You 
are predicting something here. You must be very specific 

4. What effect does the audience's prior knowledge have on its reaction to the 
apparent reconciliation between Capulet and Juliet and Capulefs relief at the end of 
this scene? 

Act IV Scene 3 

1. Why does Juliet not want the Nurse to sleep in her chamber? What does this tell 
us about the change in their relationship? 

2. List at least 5 fears Juliet voices in this scene. 

3. List 10 words in Juliefs speech that give negative connotations and foreboding. 
Act IV Scene 4 

1. Why is this scene essential at this point? What does it do for the mood and irony 
that has developed? 



Act IV Scene 5 



1. Why do you think Shakespeare has Juliet's "death" discovered by the Nurse, rather 
then by her mother or father? 

2. How do Capulet and Lady Capulet react to Juliet's "death'? Do you have 
sympathy for their grief? Why or why not? 

3. Paris, remember, was bringing music with which to serenade Juliet. Do you think 
that it should be playing in the background throughout this scene of lamentation? 
If so, what would be the dramatic effect? 

4. The last part of this scene may seem to a modern audience both tedious, with its 
collection of puns, and surprising, in view of what has immediately preceded; but 
presumably Shakespeare had a particular purpose in putting it in at this point. What 
do you think his purpose was? How effective do you think it would be in the 
theatre? Would a modem director be justified in reducing it or even cutting it out 
altogether? Why or why not? 

5. Has someone close to you ever died? How did the family express their grief? 
How did you? In what ways did their and your grief compare to that of the Capulet 
household? 



Guided Reading Questions 



ACT V 

Act V Scene 1 

1. In what way is Romeo's premonition in line 6 ("I dreamt my lady came and found 
me dead") characteristic of the play as a whole? 

2. Romeo has been offstage during the whole of Act IV. Why might Shakespeare 
have deliberately planned the structure this way? 

3. How does Romeo decide to deal with his grief? What do you think of his 
decision? If you were Romeo's friend, how might you help him now? Have you 
ever had to help a distraught friend? What did you do to help? What was the 
outcome? 



Act V Scene 2 

1. What purpose does this scene serve? Do you think what happens is convincing, 
or do you feel it is too contrived? Why or why not? 



Act V Scene 3 

1. What type of imagery does Romeo use as he tries to open the gate of the tomb? 
Why is this imagery appropriate? 

2. What imagery does he use when he sees Juliet? What is ironic about the lines, 

'Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty. 
Thou art not conquered; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death's sole flag is not advanced there."? 

3. What do Friar Lawrence's words and actions in this scene reveal about him? Do 
they change the way you perceive him? How? 

4. How does Juliet deal with her grief ir this scene? Is there a better alternative? 
How would you counsel Juliet at a time like this? 

5. Lady Montague is the only one of the older characters to die. Is there any 
significance in this? If so, what? 

6. Better yet, what is significant that only young people die up to this point, and all 
of them die violently? (Lady Montague dies of grief, not violence) In what ways are 
our young people killing each other and themselves today? In what ways has 
violence and death affected your life? 
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7 Why do you think the Prince is so apparently unfeeling towards Montague? Is 
Montague's reaction to his son's death unnaturd? Or does it hide his true feelings? 
Support your opinion. How would an actor convey either of these attitudes to an 
audience? 

8 What is the mood at the end of the play? Has anything been achieved by all of 
the death and suffering? If so, what? If not, explain your opinion. 

9. Has love been shown to be a positive or negative force in human affairs? What 
makes you think so? 

10. What part has fate played in the story? In your opinion, who is principally 
responsible for what has happened? 



For Further Discussion 



The following questions are for general discussion after finishing Romeo and Juliet 
lney may be used for classroom discussion as a whole, team work, or individual 
this 1 section 7 ^ " COn j UnCtion ^ of activities that follow 

1. Romeo and Juliet is a play which focuses our attention on the relationship between 
two young people but in so doing touches on the relationship between children and 
their parents. In its treatment of that relationship do you think tile play has more 
to say to children or to parents? * y 

2. How important a character do you think Friar Lawrence is? What dramatic 
function does he perform in the play? 

3. Write detailed sketches of: 

• Benvolio 

• Mercutio 

• Tybalt 

• The Nurse 

4. If you were directing the play, what particular qualities and characteristics would f 
you be looking for in each of the actors and actresses you chose to fill the four roles 
mentioned m the last question? Cast the play with famous actors or people you 

know. What race or ethnicity would the roles lend themselves to? 

5 For each of the characters listed in question 3 choose one scene in which the 

character plays a significant part and describe how you would direct them, paying / 

particular attention to what you regard as crucial moments (if any) in the scene. 

6. To what extent do you regard Romeo and Juliet as responsible for their own 
tragedy? 

7. Examine the part played in their tragedy by other people and outside agencies, for 
example, Fate. ° 

8. Examine the part played by comic elements and characters in Romeo and Juliet. 

9. Romeo says, "O I am fortune's fool."(Act 3, Sc.l, line 136) How far do you agree 
with Romeo's description of himself? 

10. If you have seen a production of the play, whether on stage, television or film 

write a review of it. In your review you should pay particular attention to the 1 
suitability of the casting, the interpretation of the characters, the use of lighting, the 
settings and the ways in which the whole production agreed or conflicted with your 
own view of the play. 3 
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Activities 



The following activities can be integrated throughout the discussion of Romeo and 
Juliet, and may be used by the class as a whole, for group or individual projects, 
in conjunction with class or small group discussions, or in conjunction with guided 
reading questions or critical reading team work. 

Role Plaving/Acting 

1. Create contemporary situations from the text. Use the role play guidelines 
from examining the issues. 

Write the situation on a piece of paper and give it to students to work out for 15 
minutes. Then have the students present the situation as a scene in class. 

2. Divide your class into as many groups as there are scenes in an act. Each 
group must create a frozen statue of a scene from Romeo and Juliet which tells the 
essence of that scene. Present the scenes in sequence. 

3. Divide your class into groups. Take one scene from the play and have each 
group rewrite the scene line by line in contemporary, everyday language. Then 
have each group perform its scene. As a class, examine differences and 
similarities which emerge. End the activity by acting out the original scene. 

4. Pretend you are a friend of Romeo or Juliet. Come up with a plan for him to 
win the other. 

5. Create a scene between two characters in Romeo and Juliet who do not speak to 
each other in the play. Perform the scene for the class. 

Art Activities 

1. Using paper plates, papier-mache, and other materials create a mask that 
represents a character in Romeo and Juliet Explain your design. Have classmates 
act out a scene from Romeo and Juliet using masks created by their classmates. 

2. Pass out art paper, paint and brushes. Have students make an abstract 
painting of a character from Romeo and Juliet. Be sure they do not tell their 
classmates who their pictures represent. Then randomly hang the paintings 
around the room. Ask students to pick out qualities, moods, and feelings of each 
painting. Next have each artist identify the character his or her painting 
represents, and explain how the various details of the painting depict the 
particular character or action s/he has chosen. The students might then write 
papers analyzing their paintings. 

Logistics: Place four student desks so that students may share paints. Cover 
desks with newspaper. The paintings will need to remain in the classroom until 
they dry. The next day, students can explain their paintings before they take 
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them home. This part of the activity might take two days. After the papers come 
in, let the students enjoy having their paintings hung next to the papers. Other 
classes may enjoy seeing them as they come into your room at other times of the 
day. Yes, the room will look like a kindergarten room but your students, no 
matter what age, probably won't mind. 

Note: The concept of abstract imagery may need to be explained to some 
students. Emphasize that what they are trying to capture are moods, feelings, and 
conflicts. They are not trying to make paintings that look like the characters. 
They are not trying to make their pictures look like anything specific. 

3. Design and build a set model io? Romto and Juliet. 



Other 

1. After reading this play, create a fantasy storyteller who has a magic scarf. 
Whoever has the scarf in hand begins the tale of Romeo and Juliet while others 
listen. If a student disagrees, he/she may take the scarf and continue the story. 
If the narrator gets tired, the scarf may be given to another who may refuse by 
saying "I wasn't there" and passing it on to someone else. Continue until the 
story is completely told. 

A variation of this activity involves a ball. Have one Ftudent begin the story of 
Romeo and Juliet while holding the ball. The student may pass the telling of the 
narrative by throwing the ball to a classmate. That student must then pick up 
telling the story. Continue until the story is completely told. 

2. Invite a professional mental health worker, such as a social worker, guidance 
counselor, or family therapist to discuss family dynamics and communication 
patterns, with particular attention on ways to improve troubled family dynamics. 
Following the discussion, ask the class to analyze the Capulet family's 
communication style and ways for improving the family dynamics. 

You might do a similar guest and discussion for suicide, culture clashes and /or 
violence. 

There are also theatrical groups that approach these issues with skits, class 
participation and discussion. Look into some funding to bring some of these 
groups to your school. 

3. Place the two opposing families members on the Oprah Winfrey Show. What 
would they have to say to each other. What would the guest expert have to say. 
Assign the various roles to members of the class. The rest of the class plays the 
audience and may applauc laugh, show dismay, ask questions, etc. 
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Writing Assignments 



1. What do you think happens to the surviving characters at the end of Romeo 
and Juliet! Choose one of the surviving characters and write an essay, short story, 
additional scene, or poem revealing the behavior and actions of that person one, 
five or ten years later. 

2. Choose a character from the play and create an autobiographical time line of 
the ten most important occurrences in his/her life. Choose only ten events which 
are focal for that character, understanding that you must prioritize. One event 
may be very traumadc, such as the death of a loved one; another may be 
something as simple as a child's surprise birthday party. Your list should cover 
your character's cnildhood and finish with the end of the play. Order your events 
in sequence beginning with the earliest recollection. You may draw from 
information from the play, research, or even events that you might envision 
happening. This exercise can also be fun to do for yourself. 

3. Choose a character from Romeo and Juliet and write an entry for his or her 
diary /journal, dealing with some event in the play. 

4. Pretend you are a character from Romeo and Juliet. Write a letter to a friend 
about what is happening to you. Or, write to one of the characters you do not 
speak to on stage. 

5. Write a script for the story of "Little Red Riding Hood" (another fairy tale or 
fable will do) in the style of William Shakespeare. Have your script acted out in 
class. 

6. Write a paper comparing any two characters from Romeo and Juliet. 

7. Write an essay which addresses the following questions: Who is the central 
character in the play? Who chiefly is to blame for the tragedy? How might the 
outcome have been prevented? 

8. Write an essay analyzing a central theme presented in Romeo and Juliet. 

9. Write a position paper outlining what you believe is one of the lessons to be 
gained from Romeo and Juliet 



Diane Hudson 

Master Works Study of Shakespeare 
The Merchant of Venice Unit of Study 



Rationale 

For teachers, the problem with Shakespeare's problem play, The 
Merchant of Venice , is how to treat the apparent anti-S<mitism that the 
play seems to center around and even accept (Goddard 81) . One solution 
is to remove the play from the secondary curriculum. An alternative is 
to explore Merchant in a way that gives the student an opportunity to 
examine the following opposing concepts in the framework of Shakespeare 
snd Elizabethan England: 

• appearance/reality 

• love/money 

• loans/interest 

• revenge/mercy 

• law/justice 

• bond/prejudice 

Researching, examining, and addressing these issues seem a profitable and 
exciting way to approach the study of a Shakespearean play and to 
examine issues that, are relevant to the students' lives. Most classwork 
will employ cooperative learning teams, which allow students to be more 
active in their learning. Reading and discussing selected critical essays is 
emphasized as a means of enabling students to analyze prose and discover 
ideas and as part of a system-wide Reading Across the Curriculum 
program The plans can be easily adapted to a teacher-directed discussion 
format 



Target Class 

Sophomore English class- twenty- two college- bound students of various 
cultural backgrounds from a middle class suburban community most of 
whom have been introduced to Shakespeare and Elizabethan drama 
through an intensive study of Romeo and Juliet in their Freshman English 
class The students exhibit a wide range of ability. 



Purpose 

• To develop an enthusiasm and interest in studying Shakespeare 

• To examine the thematic issues in the play 

• To develop an appreciation for Shakespeare as a poet 

• To develop the ability to understand vocabulary used by 

Shakespeare 

• To analyse character, motives for action 

• To identify stereotypes and conventions of Elizabethan theater 

• To develop research skills using a topic related to literature study 

• To analyze the ideas presented in a critical essay 

• To develop writing skills in the preparation of a report/paper 

• To develop the ability to perform a scene for an audience 

Activities 

1 Each student will contribute to newsprint sheets posted around the 

room 

• metaphor list 

• simile list 

• pun list 

• Elizabethan- to-Contemporary American vocab list 

• literary allusion list 

Each student will collect these in a notebook. 

2 Each student will build a vocabulary list from reading the text. 

3 Each student will read a variety of critical essays analyzing MOV. 

-J Each student will write an essay examining the topic Shylock: Villain 
or Scapegoat^ 

In preparation for writing, each student will read Stoll's "Shylock" 
and Girard's "To Entrap the Wisest." 
The paper should contain specific lines from the text and 
supporting evidence from the critical essays; it may contain 
research material. 

5 Each student will participate with others in presenting a scene from 

the play. 

6 Optional research topics may include: 

• prejudice and/or scapegoating in El labethan England 

• moneylenders and usury 

• Venetian merchants 

• Shakespeare's sources for MOV 
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♦ women in men's clothes 

♦ Christopher Marlowe's The Jew of Malta 

♦ caskets in myths and fairy tales 

Research should be assigned eariy in the unit. 

WEEK ONE 

Day i 

Students will consider the opposing concepts of love/money presented in the 
first act of Merchant of Venice Students wiil have an opportunity to 
'try on" the opposing concepts presented in Act I using a contemporary 
point of view. 
Activity 

♦ Arrange the class in three groups. 

♦ Give each group one "situation." 

Situation *1: You loan money to a really close friend; the friend 
loses/squanders the money and can't return it. The friend asks for 
more money to date his/her latest heart-throb, a wealthy individual 
who, if he/she marries your friend, will be able to pay off all debts. . 
How would you respond? How would you feel/act/react if you were the 
close friend 0 

Situation # 2: You want to marry a wildly wealthy girl/guy. 
However, her/his father on his death bed, fearful of all the gold-diggers 
he knows will pursue your beloved in marriage, leaves her/him with 
this legacy the marriage partner will be the person who picks the 
correct box of three — one gold, one silver, one lead. How will you 
determine which box will win your love? How would you feel/act/react 
if you were the wildly wealthy girl/guy 0 

Situation # 3: You don't mind lending money to your friends (you 
have plenty of it) , but you philosophically believe people should pay you 
interest for the loan Tony, a classmate, thinks you're a louse for 
profiting from your ioans, he never charges friends interest. Tony's 
interest-free loans bring down the amount of interest you can charge 
and this makes you angry. In addition, Tony has called you names 
and even spit on vour clothes. Now Tony is out of cash and wants to 
sorrow money from you. How will you get your revenge? If you were 
T:ny. what would you offer to get the loan you so desperately want? 

♦ Brainstorm responses to questions in group. 

♦ '-!r?ups break into pairs to improvise scenes in front of class. 

■3ive students time establish which character they will play. 
Remind students to let their instincts determine what they say. 



• Present improvisations. 

• Students record responses to each presentation 

• Class discusses presentations. 
Assignment: Read MOV I.i 

Day 2 

Introduce the Elizabethan theater using first fifteen minutes (counter 
♦0110-1130) of Henry V video (Olivier version) to review Elizabethan 
theater, players, audience, atmosphere 
Activities: 

Cooperative learning team . discussion focusing on the opposing concepts of 
love/money found in MOV I.i 
Questions: 

Describe Antonio's mood. Note his first line. 
To what two reasons do Solanio and Salerio attribute Antonio's 
mood? 

Describe Gratiano's character. 
Explain Bassanio's problem. 

What does Bassanio reveal about himself in his conversation with 
Antonio? 

Describe the relationship between Bassanio and Antonio. 

How does Bassanio describe Portia^ 

What lines express ideas about love/money^ 
Students write contributions on newsprint lists. 
Assignment: read MOV I n 

Day 3 
Activities: 

Cooperative learning team discussion focusing on the opposing concepts of 
love/money found in MOV I n. 
Questions: 

Was Bassanio's description of Portia accurate^ 
Describe Portia's mood. What are her reasons? 
Explain Portia's attitude toward each of her suitors. 
Describe Portia's character. 
What lines express ideas about love/money'^ 

Speculate as to why all of scene n and parts of in are written in 
prose, not blank verse 
Students write contributions on newsprint lists. 
Assignment: read MOV I m 
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Day 4 

Activities: Cooperative learning team discussion focusing on the opposing 
concepts of love/money, revenge/mercy, appearance/reality, 
bond/prejudice found in MOV I.iii. 
Questions: 

Explain the terms of the loan to Antonio 
Explain why Shylock hates Antonio. 

Explain the Elizabethan prejudices and misconceptions in this scene. 
Explain the conflict between Antonio and Shylock. 
Describe the mood of this scene 0 

What lines express ideas about love/money, revenge/mercy 
appearance/ reality, bond/ prejudice^ 
Students write contributions on newsprint lists. 
Assignment: read 

A D. Nuttal's "The Merchant of Venice" pp. 279-282 

Freud's "The Theme of the Three Caskets' 1 

E E Stoll's "Shylock" pp 15-19 

Day 5 

Teacher directed discussion of critical essays. 
Questions: 

What is the main idea in each essay? 

How does the author support that idea? 

How does this information alter or enhance your understanding of 
the text? 
Assignment: read MOV Il.i-iv 

plan to present a scene before the class at end of unit 
select a scene (length to be determined by teacher) 
rehearse 

present using one hand prop or costume item for each 
performer 

WEEK TWO 

Day 6 
Activities: 

Cooperative learning team discussion focusing on the opposing concepts of 
appearance /reality, father/child, bond/prejudice, Christian/Jew? found in 
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Questions: 

Explain your reaction to the Prince of Morocco 

Describe Portia's impression of the Prince 

What problem is Launcelot debating? 

What does Launcelot's "conscience' 1 encourage him to do? 

What does "the fiend" encourage him to do 9 

What does Launcelot reveal about Shylock^ 

What stereotypes does Launcelot use in his description of Shylock? 

What details contribute to the tone of scene li? 

Define the term malapropism. Locate some examples in scene ii. 

Why does Jessica decide to elope? 

What does Jessica ask Launcelot to do? 

Speculate as to why scene ii is written in prose. 

What lines express ideas about appearance/reality, father/child, . 
bond/prejudice, Christian/ Jew? 
Students write contributions on newsprint lists. 
Assignment: read MOV Il.v-vii 

Day 7 
Activities: 

Cooperative learning team discussion focusing on the opposing concepts of 
appearance/reality, father/child, Christian/Jew, love/money? found in 
MOV Il.v-vn. 
Questions: 

How do Jessica, Lorenzo, Launcelot regard Shylock? 
With whom do you sympathize^ Why 9 
Explain the riddle of the caskets 
Explain the Prince's reasoning. 

What lines express ideas about appearance/reality, father/child. 

Christian/Jew, love/money 0 
Students write contributions on newsprint lists. 
Assignment: read MOV II vin-III i 

Day 8 
Activities: 

Cooperative learning team discussion focusing on the opposing concepts of 
love/money, loans/interest, revenge/mercy, bond/prejudice, father/child 
found m MOV II vni-III i. 
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Questions: 

Describe Shylock's reaction to finding Jessica has run off with his 
money. 

How are Shylock and Antonio contrasted in scene vur> 

What are the conditions established by Portia's father should one of 
her suitor's fail the test of the caskets 0 

Why does Aragon choose the silver casket? 

What news does Saleno bring in III - 1? 

Describe Shylock's mood? What is the cause 9 

Do you feel any pity for Shylock? Why 0 

What lines express ideas about love/money, loans/interest, 
revenge/mercy, bond/prejudice, father /child? 
Students write contributions on newsprint lists. 
Assignment: read MOV M.ii 

Day 9 

Activities: 

Cooperative learning team discussion focusing on the opposing concepts of 
love/money, appearance/reality found in MOV Ill.ii. 
Questions: 

Find a passage where Portia says she loves Bassanio. 
How does Portia help Bassanio choose the "right" casket? 
Explain how Bassanio feels about the present Portia gives him? 
Who else beside Portia and Bassanio plan to marry? 
What changes the happy mood of this scene? 
How does Portia offer to help Antonio? 

What lines express ideas about love/money, appearance/reality? 
Students write contributions on newsprint lists. 

Assignment: read Fiedler's "These Be the Christian Husbands" pp. 71-84. 

Day 10 
Activities: 

Teacher directed discussion of critical essay 
Questions: 

What is the main idea in each essay? 

How does the author support that idea? 

How does this information alter or enhance your understanding of 
the text - 
Assignment: read MOV III ui-v 



WEEK THREE 



Day 11 

Cooperative learning team discussion focusing on the opposing concepts of 
love/money, loans/interest, appearance/reality, Christian/Jew found in 
MOV Hl.iii-v 
Questions: 

Why does Antonio believe Shylock hates him 0 

Why will the Venetian court require Antonio to pay the bond? 

What do Portia and Nenssa plan to do 0 

How is the tone of scene v achieved 0 

What lines express ideas about love/money, loans/interest, 
appearance/reality, Christian/Jew 0 
St idents write contributions on newsprint lists 
Assignment: read MOV IV. i 

Day 12, 13, and 14 

Cooperative learning team discussion focusing on the opposing concepts of 
law/justice, revenge/mercy, love/money, appearance/reality bond/prejudice 
found in MOV IV 1-11 
Questions: 

What arguments does Shylock use in demanding his bond? 
Is Portia merciful? Explain 
Describe Antonio's attitude. 
How does Portia save Antonio? 
Are the judgements against Shylock fair? 
What lines express ideas about law/ justice, revenge/mercy, 
love/money, appearance/reality, bond/prejudice? 
Students write contributions on newsprint lists 
Assignment: write a newspaper account of the trial. 

write a one minute broadcast byte of the trial, 
read Goddard's "Portia's Failure" 

Day 15 
Activities: 

Teacher directed discussion of critical essay 
Questions: 

What is the main idea in each essay 0 

How does the author support that idea 0 
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How docs this information alter or enhance your understanding of 
the text? 
Assignment: read MOVV.i 

WEEK FOUR 

Day 16 

Cooperative learning team discussion focusing on the opposing concepts of 

love/money, appearance/reality found in MOV V.i 

Questions: 

What do Portia and Nerissa achieve with their ring "business"? 
What lines express ideas about law/justice, revenge/mercy, 
love/money, appearance/reality? 
Students write contributions on newsprint lists 
Assignment: work on student presentations 
read Stoll's "Shylock" 
read Girard's "To Entrap the Wisest" 
prepare essay Shylock: Villain or Scapegoat 

Day 17 
Activities: 

Teacher directed discussion of Stoll critical essay 
Questions: 

What is the main idea in each essay? 

How does the author support that idea? 

How does this information alter or enhance your understanding of 
the text? 

Day 18 
Activities: 

Teacher directed discussion of Girard critical essay 
Questions: 

What is the main idea in each essay? 

How does the author support that idea? 

How does this information alter or enhance your understanding of 

the text' ? 

Day 19 

Written test 



Day 20 

Rehearsal day for presentations 

Teams can critique each other before formaal presentation 

WEEK FOUR 

Day 20 and 21 

Scene presentations 

End the study of a play where it should be — in performance. 
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€lfe$etijan- to-Contemporary American English Glossary 



a' 


he 


adieu 


farewell 


ado 


fuss 


albeit 


although' even if 


anon 


straiffhtawav 


ant 


if It 


art (verhj 


Oil v. 


aught 


anvthincr whatever' anv nart 


ay 


yes 


bankrout 


bankrupt 


bechanced 


should it haooen 


be God's son ties 


by God's little saints 


beseech 


beg 


beshrew 


curse, blame; used as a mild curse "Bad luck to../ 


best 


are 


bethink 


think of 


betimes 


promptly 


canst 


can 


cozen 


cheat 


divers 


several, various, sundry 


dost 


do 


doth 


does 


eche 


eke out, lengthen 


e en 


even 


enow 


enough 


entreat 


bea 


ere 


before 


ergo 


therefore 


tie 


an expression of impatience or disapproval 


forsooth 


in truth, in fact, indeed 


'gainst 


against 


goest 


(do) go 


gramercy 


many thanks 


hast 


have 


hath 


has 


hereafter 


later 


newsomeer 


however 
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is't is it 

i' th' in the 

iwis certainly 

kin relative 

mak'st makes 

marry indeed ( originally an oath by the Virgin Mary) 

mayst may 

methinks I think 

moe more 

naught nothing 

nay no 

o'er over 

on"t of it 

ope open 

o erta'en overtaken 

prithee pray thee 

soft hold, stav, wait 

ooozh truth 

5 tick' st (Verb*) stick 

stol n stolen 

ta'en taken 

t to 

th' the 

thee you 

thine your 

thither there 

thou you 

thy your 

'tis it is 

to wit that is to say, namely 

twas it was 

tween between 

'twere it were 

twill it will 

wanton plavful 

whnst while 

whither where 

wirhai with, together with this, at the same time 

w-;rH accustomed 



Merchant of Venice Suggested Vocabulary 

burghers (I 1. 10) 
visages (1 1 68) 
superfluity (I.n.8) 
divine (I.ii 14) 
iott'ry (I n.29) 
surety (I n 81) 
dote (I i 109) 
imputation (I in 14) 
gratis (I in 41) 
albeit (I in 58) 
villain (J.iii.97) 
forfeiture (I. hi. 161) 
gormandize (II. v 3) 
rend (II v 5) 
prodigal (II v 15) 
strumpet (P vi. 16) 
constant (II.vi.57) 
dross (II vu 20) 
carrion (II vn.63) 
amorous (II viii 9) 
certified (II vin.10) 
miscarried (II vni.49) 
nuptial rites (II.ix.6) 
solemnized (II.ix.6) 
heresy (II ix.8l) 
wracked (III i 3) 
prolixity (III. i. 11) 
usurer (III l 45) 
bond (III i 45) 
^raosy (III i 95) 
wrack * III i Q 8) 
fourscore (III 1. 102) 
rornnght (III i li9i 



amity (III. u. 30) 
dulcet (III.ii.51) 
aloof (III. ii. 53) 
visages (lll.ii.59) 
gambols (III.ii.93) 
allay (III. h. Ill) 
intercessors (III . iii . 16) 
cur (III. iii 13) 
obdurate (IV i.3) 
moiety (IV i.26) 
abject (IV.i.92) 
viands (IV. 1.97) 
mexecrable (IV. 1. 123) 
importunity (IV . i . 160) 
commendation (IV . i . 165) 
mitigate ( IV . i . 202) 
mar i'V i 237) 
surety (V i. 254) 
manna (V .i 294) 
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MASTERWORKS PROGRAM in SHAKESPEARE Janet Levine 

April 13 1993 

UNIT LESSON PLAN 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

A. STUDENT PROFILE 

Junior class of 13 students in a high energy, highly 
academic independent prep school; 11 boys, two girls. Students 
come from diverse socio-economic backgrounds and from all over 
the country, yet others are from Europe, the Far East. They are 
a racially diverse group. There are both boarders and day 
students. Students are bright, articulate, with average writing 
skills. This is a course called Persuasion in which the 
emphasis is on working with writing skills. The students are 
aware, eager, easily challenged. For some reason this class 
loves Shakespeare. At their request we will be studying KING 
LEAR in May. (Having already studied TWELTH NIGHT; THE MERCHANT 
of VENICE. ) 

B. PHILOSOPHY OF UNIT 

The rationale for the UNIT is to demonstrate to the 
students that Shakespeare is a grand PERSUADER. In the course 
we study techniques of persuasion. With THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
we look at the five dramatic unities and see how in 
Shakespeare's hands these become the vehicle for the expression 
of an extraordinary range and depth of the human condition. 
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C. GOALS OF UNIT 

The goal of the UNIT is to engender in the students an 
appreciation of the masterly manner in which Shakespeare uses 
words to construct his material into a persuasive dramatic 
entity. An ancillary goal is to challenge the students with 
interpreting the thematic material in the play, 

D. DETAILS 

The introductory lessons cover the usual material of a 
Shakesperian background: a brief biography of Shakespeare's 
life, some information on Elizabethan England, a detailed look 
at the structure of the Globe Theater, Now that I have the 
materials (post-Masterworks course) I will include some 
speeches from THE JEW OF MALTA, and other background materials 
distributed by Professor Sieraon. 

I then introduce the idea of the five dramatic unities - 
plot, time, character, dialogue, place. We spend some time in 
discussion of how these work together, why there is a need for 
them all in a successful Elizabethan drama. (I do mention some 
post-modernists dramatic variations - Ionesco, David Mamet, so 
on. ) 

In class we read the play aloud. We go at a pace that 
makes all the words understandable. For homework we do short 
exercises around what we read in class each day: interpreting 
specific speech, discussing the interaction between characters 
discussing 
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motives and actions. (I have found this a useful tool for 
providing the students with a good deal of preparatory written 
material to use for their long assignment at the end of the 
unit . ) 

We discuss Shakespeare's sources: biblical stories, 
historical sources, so on. I try to introduce evidence of 
Shakespeare's impact on the metaphorical and idiomatic language 
in current use. (See Appendix Four for an example.) Gradually 
over the weeks a fully developed picture emerges of 
Shakespeare's eloquence, depth of understanding of the human 
condition and his dramtic strength in welding the five unities 
together . 

In the first lesson after the reading, we watch a BBC 
program in which two actors (Patrick Stewart is one) who have 
played Shylock for the same director in Royal Shakespeare 
Company productions of the play, discuss with the director the 
psycho-social basis for their interpretation (one of the actors 
is a Jew. ) They each act out several of the key scenes in the 
play. It is a fascinating and thought-provoking documentary. 

For the next several lessons, I break the class into 
groups of three, and give them specific interpretive ideas to 
discuss. They also have to come back to the class and present 
some of their own ideas. 

While this is going on in the classroom, their homework 
assignment is to write a longer paper that incorporates the 
unities in THE MERCHANT, concentrating on developing a 
discussion around one of them. 

171 
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I have included Appendices One, Two, Three, papers by 
Ashley Fouts, Colin Smith, and Santiago Viliegas. 
(Uncorrected.) These are not the best-written papers in the 
class, but they do demonstrate much of our class discussion, as 
well as show how this unit leaves scope for a great deal of 
individual interpretation. 

Ashley (Appendix One) shows the links between character 
and place, she concludes: '...when Bassanio marries Portia a 
"bridge" is made- between the "fairy tale" and the "real 
worlds". This "bridge" serves as a middle ground on which 
people from both worlds can come together. This meeting creates 
the conflicts between personality which create the plot and 
dialogue which create a thorough play.' 

Colin (Appendix Two) takes a real good look at the notions 
of anti-Semitism in the play. His examination of the role of 
Gratiano is his own. Clearly it arises from his being 
challenged to think of character and plot as dramatic unities: 
it wasn't enough for Shakespeare to show that Jews don't 
always fit a specific stereotype. He needed to make the liason 
(sic) to the Christians and their personalities... Gratiano 
like Shylock, is a thick-headed and merciless character .. .The 
adoption of Shylock's vocabulary by Gratiano is symbolic of how 
the two races teach each other mercilessness and cruelty.' 

Santiago (Appendix Three) concentrates on dialogue, 
especially with reference to Shylock: '...dialogue gives 
individuality to characters, Shakespeare's dialogue gives life 
to Shylock...' I find Santiago's interpretation of Shylock 
(most of his paper) fresh and lively. His discussion of place 
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profound: '...thus Shakespeare brings the whole concept of the 
unpredictable sea into play. We know Venice is a sea port, built 
on numerous small islands, along the coast of Italy, it is no 
co-incidence that all the bias, animosity, conflict and hateful 
plot line within the story are due to the ever changing, 
corrupt, inconsistent, and fluctuos. (sic) tides of misfortune 
and malice brought on by the unpredictable sea. ' 



Three weeks later I included the following question as part 
of this class's English exam: 

PERSUASION 50 mins 40% 

You are the director of the MERCHANT OF VENICE. The way 
you direct the actor playing SHYLOCK will determine the message 
you are conveying in the play. Write an es :ay detailing your 
instructions to the actor - make reference to specifics lines, 
specific scenes, even specific gestures and props you want the 
actor to use. Obviously you may refer to other characters in 
the play, even other Shakesperian plays. The essay must clearly 
convey the interpretation with which you want to persuade the 
audience. 

The class handled the question really well. It is clear 
they will never forget THE MERCHANT OF VENICE and the 
character, Shylock. 



Two entirely different types of living merge and intertwine to become 
a chain of connected persons in Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice. 
Portia's dreamlike palace of royalty is separated from the city of Venice 
whith it's "realistic" cruelties. Portia rants and raves because she may 
"neither choose who Ishe] would not refuse who [she] dislike{s],"(p.2 1) while 
down in Venice Jessica simply elopes with the man of her choice. Portia 
wishes to be a commoner for that reason, *»t the same time Bassanio would 
love to be rich and powerful. He sees his chance to aquire the above 
mentioned things when he learns of the possibility of marriage to Portia, "a 
lady richly left."(p.l7) 

Bassanio has the modesty to choose the leaden chest which carries tho 
inscription "Who chooseth me must give and h/izard all he hath,"(p.75) 
because he realizes the necessity of compromise in love. With this choice he 
wins fair Portia and "bridges" the two different worlds of Venice and 
Belmont Bassanio is close to Antonio, a Venetian merchant who risked his 
life so that Bassanio can try to win Portia. Antonio is not able to pay back 
the bond on which his life is endangered so Bassanio must ask for the help of 
his new, and luckily rich, wife. Bassanio 's love for his friend Antonio draws 
Portia into the town of Venice. 

In the town of Venice people are portrayed as being rugged because 
they have to work hard for a living, whether justly or unjustly. Shylock is 
shown to be cruel and money hungry especially after the loss of his 
daughter. He greedily wishes her "dead at [his] foot and the jewels in her 
ear."(p.99) Shvlock seems to have been nice at one point, but since then 
society has made him cruel and unforgiving. Shylock admits he "would be 
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friends with you [Antonio] and have [hisl love"(p37) but only a few days 
before, Antonio had spat on him and called him "dog." Antonio had done 
such a thing because society condoned and even encouraged prejudiced 
benavior toward Shylock. Shylock's religion earnes him some discredit, but 
most he earns by his personality. Only Shy lock would truly seek, revenge by 
attempting to extract one pound of flesh from another man instead of taking 
twice the money owed to him. Shylock's need for revenge on Christians is 
caused by Jessica's departure. It is then that Shylock decides that he will 
make Antonio "look to his bond. "(p. 9?) 

On the other hand, Jessica is not shunned because of her religion or 
even as a result of her father's wrong-doing. She is easily accepted by the 
Christians, in fact a Christian, Lorenzo, even falls in love with her. She is 
deemed "wise, fair, and true"(p.?3) by Loren2o, and "no Jew"(p.?3) by 
Gratiano. 

Jessica's life is full of ^instabilities, yet she is able to create stability 
out of her unstability . In general life in the city of Venice is less stable than 
that of the people in Belmont. Antonio has all of his fortune riding on three 
cargo ships. If all three are ruined, then so is he, therefore he must rely on 
friends to help him. Bassanio goes with him to Shylock in order to borrow 
money. Antonio takes a big risk with his signature of Shylock's bond, he not 
only risks bankruptcy, but he risks himself personally. This leads to a lot of 
suspense because we fear for Antonio. If Antonio were killed his death 
would drastically affect many other characters in the play, this makes 
Venetian people's lives more variable than the lives of the people of Belmont. 
It matters to Portia which husband she is forced to take, but not much is 
changed by his presence. Everyone else in Belmont will go on as usual 



because they do not intimately rely on each other in the way that people in 
Venice do. 

When Portia and Nerissa cross over into the city of Venice, they link 
everyone together from Shylock to Portia herself. The trial scene is in a 
place which is similar to neither Belmont nor Venice. The court room 
incorporates the divinity of Belmont which is represented by Portia with the 
cruelness of Venice which is represented by Shylock. Neither people from 
Belmont nor women would normally be represented in a trial, so Portia and 
Nerissa must disguise themselves as males to pose as judge and clerk. Portia 
goes to the trial in order to help her husband's best friend, but that is not 
her only purpose. She wishes to prove that she can be great She shows this 
intent by not being satisfied with saving Antonio, but by also taking 
Bassanio s ring back to let him know that it had been she who saved his 
friend. Portia not only tests Bassanio by seeing whether he will give her the 
ring, but she also makes him more obligated to her because he is forever 
indebted to her for the life of his friend. This selfish act of Portia is not 
uncharacteristic for her since we saw her acting selfishly when she was 
speaking of her suitors. In between these two selfish acts of hers, she tries 
to persuade us that she is selfless. During the trial Portia eloquently speaks 
of the nature of mercy, she says "it droppeth as the gentle ram from 
heaven.*(p.l55) She seems to deem mercy necessary in the trial scene, 
while she acts absolutely mercilessly towards her suitors. These different 
atWtnd^fi show Portia's ficKjene??, but. in the end her deeds do prove to be 

quite good. Portia's means were not pure, but she saved Antonio and also 
forgave Bassanio. Although Portia forced Bassanio to give away the ring, she 
rightly forgave him because of his resistance to giving up the ring. It was 
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Portia's ingenious ideas which made the play turn out happily for everyone 
except Shyiock. 

Shakespeare persuades us that Shyiock is a bad person who deserves 
the inhumane treatment which he receives from all of the other characters. 
We do not leave the story thinking that it was wrong that Shyiock was 
forced to give up his religion and therefore his customs, we end up seeing 
Shyiock "s "reformation" into Christian life as a triumph. Shyiock "s evilness is 
so great that it persuades even the most liberal person that his Judaism is 
wrong or bad. In order to persuade such a liberal person, Shyiock had to be 
incredibly vicious and merciless. When asked if he had ready a surgeon in 
case of accident, he responds that it "'tis not in the bond,"(p. 159) proving his 
wishes to kill Antonio. Shyiock "s eagerness to kill a person whom we beleive 
to be quite innocent and utterly undeserving of death shows his poor 
character. 

In contrast to Shyiock, Antonio was persuaded to be the "hero" of the 
play. We are made to believe that he should go unscathed by his forfeiture 
of the bond. Antonio should have been ready to give up his own flesh in the 
event that he could not pay because that is what the bond decrees. Shyiock 
is made to seem merciless while in truth he was only fulfilling a lawful bond 
which Antonio signed. Antonio is naive in his faith in other people, we pity 
him because he does not realize other people's shortcomings. He does not 
understand how one person could betray another because he is so warm- 
hearted. Antonio experiences no drastic changes which we see. He does not 
grieve the loss of his ships and fortune, he does not grieve the semi -loss of 
his best friend, and he even does not grieve the near loss of his own life 
Antonio seems stable and not easily affected by great devastations. 
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Unlike Antonio, Portia grieves littler things like her lack of choice of 
husband. That is the difference between the lives of a rich heiress and a 
merchant in the streets of Venice. Under normal circumstances these two 
would be unlikely to meet, yet with the link which Bassanio makes they aid 
each other. When Bassanio maries Portia a "bridge" is made between the 
"fairy tale" and the "real" "worlds". This "bridge" serves as a middle ground 
on which people from both worlds can come together. This meeting creates 
the conflicts between personality which create the plot and dialogue which 
create a thorough play. 
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Shakespeare is a famous playwright The reason for this, quite simply is the fact that 

he was a great playwright aswell. He had the ability to wield the five literary unities in a 

way that has pleased readers and theatre buffs so well that his name remains embedded the 

public mind even centuries after his death, throughout the pages of the Shakespearian 

library this man's prowess in utilizing the five unities manifests itself. Although his uses 

of place and time are not particularly intruiguing, Shakespeare does the job well 

considering the limits of these unities. One cannot ask for much more in the way he uses 

time and place as metaphors of theme and as building blocks for plot As for his use of 

plot, it is true that his plots are practically plagerized, but they are chosen and arranged in a 

fassion that entertains every type of audience and that provides a clear moral as welL 

Perhaps best well known is his use of language and speech. Shakespeare's signature use of 

poetry and prose for dialougue is accountable for a large part of the spice and sophistication 

in his works. Even more important to the style and power of William Shakespear, is the 

unity of characters. Shakespeare's characters are of a special breed. Each one of them has 

its own unique personality. This is humanistic beauty of the Shakespearian library, where 

good guys don't always where white and bad guys are rarely solid evil. It is in the 

complexities of these characters, there ties to each other and there relationship to good, bad 

and whatever lays in between, that we find the same spirit of open- mindedness as in 

Shakespeare's own, The Merchant of Venice . This play justly represents the his talent for 

communication of the theme through the character. Since the play is about not judging the 

book by its cover, it is only right that we proceed to examine its text for evidence of 

Shakespeare's excelent use of characters 

A simple example of using the character against prejudice and stereotyping is the 

romantic relationship between Shylock the Jew's daughter Jessica and the Christian man 

Lorenzo. Amongst all the surrounding talk of Christians hating Jews and Jews hating 

Christians we find the link of true love binding these two members of the feuding religions. 
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This is an obvious slap in the face to racism. Surely there is something good in the Jewish 
woman if she can be loved by a Christian man. In addition, this couple is supported by 
Saierio, another Christian. He argues with Shylock on the subject of his daughter: "There 
is more difference between thy flesh and hers than between jet and ivory, more between 
your bloods than there is between red whine and Renish." Saierio admits that personality 
is independant of blood... of race. Further support for Jessica is shown by Antonio when 
she and her husband are given a promise for all of Shylocks possessions because of his 
efforts. Shakespeare uses these characters to introduce the idea of accepting harmonious 
racial differences. 

Shakespeare also shows the variety of Jewish race by having a sort of spectrum of 
Jewish personality types. This is created using the chartacters Shylock, Jessica and Tubal, 
an associate of Shylock's. Shylock is one end of this spectrum... the negative end. He is 
at best a misguided victim of society and at worst a bloodthirsty machine, his lighter side 
as a victim is his reason for bearing a sent of vengful racism. "I hate him for he is a 
Christian...", says Shylock as he makes his prejudice plainly evident in speaking of 
Antonio. This hatred proves to be a reaction by the mistreatment of the Christians, 
however. The angry userer contradicts his prejudice in a now famous speech about the 
absence of human difference between Jews and Christians: 

Hath not a Jew hands, organs dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? - fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same means, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer as a Christian is?... 

He then goes on to reveal his wish for bloody vengance: 
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...If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? 
Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should 
his sufferance be by Christian example? Why 
revenge! The villainy you teach me I will execute, 
and it shall go hard but I will better the instruction. 

Here we see a touch of Shakespeare's character complexity. Although the Jew's 
bloodthirsty condition is evil and meciless in itself, he is this way because Christians have 
taught him hatred in their harsh, anti-seme tic, Christian enviornment. This character is not 
black-or-white. As we move to the centre of this scale of Jewish personalities we come to 
the smaller character, Tubal. Tubal is neither truly good nor bad. in the small part he has, 
we see him telling news to Shylock. When he delivers good news, Shylock is joyous and 
when he gives bad news, naturally Shylock is naturally distraught Although Tubal plays 
with his associate's emotions, he does no true harm or good and expresses no preference to 
either one. He is neutral. The purpose of this character, as Shakespeare has designed him, 
is to further express the variety of personality in one race... to topple a towering stereotype. 
At the other extreme of the spectrum we come to Jessica. As has already been shown, she 
is supported and liked by many characters. She is seen as the "good" side of the Jews. 
Although she is given this image by Christians, it still shows that she is greatly different 
from her father. She confronts this issue for herself: "... though I am a daughter to his 
blood, I am not to his manners." This is a plain manifestation of the difference of Jews 
even when close in blood and race. The Jewish spectrum is complete. 

it was't enough for Shakespeare to show that Jews don't always fit a specific 
stereotype. He needed to make the liason to the Christians and their personalities. This 
bridge begins with Gratiano, A friend of Antonio and Bassanio. Gratiano, like Shylock, is 



a thick-headed and merciless character. During the trial scene he proves himself worthy of 
this description, yelling out what he deems appropriate mercy for the Jew: "A halter gratis! 
Nothing else for God's sake!" Even when this is ignored, Gratiano's juggernaut mind 
takes no hints and continues, even after judgement is passed on Shy lock: 

In Christning shalt thou have two godfathers. 
Had I been the judge, thou shouldst have ten more - 
To bring thee to the gallows, not to the front. 

Gratiano is used as an example of the negative capabitlities of Christians. Not only does he 
play the role of the "bad" Christian; he shows similarity to a Jew as well. Shylock would 
rather recieve the useless flesh of Antonio than several times the payment of the merchant's 
debt. He pursues revenge without rendering an ounce of mercy. Gratiano has also 
demonstrated this trait. When it appears as if the judge will grant Shylock his desires, the 
Jew praises him: "A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel!" When the tables are turned 
by the very same judge, Gratiano makes use of what Shylock has said in saying, "...a 
second Dank I thank thee Jew, for teaching me that word" This statement holds much 
underlying meaning. The adoption of Shylock's vocabulary by Gratiano is symbolic of 
how the two races teach eachother mercilessness and cruelty, in creating a personal rivalry 
between these characters, Shakespeare makes a major point. The fact that these two are so 
similar in mind and yet so violently opposed in society shows that the only thing left to to 
keep them working against eachother is their ties to their respective religions. If Antonio 
had never insulted Shylock and Shylock had not so readily taken out his bottled up grudge 
on that specific Christian merchant, There would be no trial, no sides taken and Gratiano 
and Shylock would just as likely be on at least peaceful terms. If religious prejudice had 
not goaded Antonio and Shylock into hatred, things would be business as usual. 
Ironically, Gratiano and Shylock have shown identical morals, so thus, the only difference 
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in their theologies are the belief or disbelief in the idea of Jesus as the savior. This one 
insignificant difference has somehow completely separated these men forever. By merely 
putting these two characters together and having them act as ihey would in real life, 
Shakespeare has subtley but surely illustrated a great injustice of prejudice. 

Once again, however, Shakespeare is not contented with the small area that the theme 
has covered in the play so far. He needs to add another dimension to the theme of 
prejudice. This dimension is woman. Not uncommon to Shakespeare is the concept of 
having women prove their worth in men's clothing. This is just another opprotunity to use 
i*. Portia obviously demonstrates that she can get the job done as well as any man with her 
performance in the court room. She shows her knowlege of law by citing it fluently and 
she shows her cleverness in finding the many technicalities that end in Shylock's downfall. 
Quite simply, she has destroyed a stereotype, but this is not her only purpose in the story. 
This is not merely another example of faulty stereotyping. It is a message that 
prejudgement is not solely a problem for Jews, or Jews and Christians or even Jews, 
Christians and women. It is another Shakespearian hint that prejudgement exists 
everywhere and that it is wrong. 

Now we come to the final frontier of a beaten theme: Antonio and Bassanio, safe from 
religious stereotype in the security of ever-popular Christianity. What more can we say 
with these two? Shakespeare has already said it with an experiment, taking two men with 
different attitudes of judgement and setting them free until the best man wins. At the 
starting line they are equal exept for Antonio's misterious melancholy: Bassiano is in debt 
and Antonio has gambled on his argosies* As they venture forth Antonio's over-generosity 
brings him to quickly set his life on the line in a bond for Bassanio's loan. He is not even 
certain to see those argosies again and his life is a rather high stake to play with, 
meanwhile Bassanio 1^ fairly sure that he will succeed in his attempt to win porua, and the 
stakes are not quite as high. Antonio proves to be increasingly hasty and fallible in judging 



and making decisions. In dealing with Shylock, Antonio becomes angry and we find that 
his relationship with the Jew is not a pleasant one when Shylock recounts to him, "You call 
me misbeliever, cutthroat dog and spit upon my Jewish gaberdine.. ." Antonio is shown to 
be prejudiced. Bassanio however remains peacable yet skeptical of the Jew's personality: 
" I like not fair terms and a villain's mind." He does not judge yet, but he is not blindly 
accepting either. Later we find that Bassanio succedes in choosing the right casket for 
Portia's hand in marriage. The note on the correct casket states: 

You that choode not by the view 
Chance as fair, and choose as true. 

Bassanio has won this game because he did not judge by appearances. Soon after this, 
news is recieved of Antonio's gambles going awry. A trend is beginning to form. In the 
famous court scene Antonio almost immediately makes the rash decision to give up and die 
because there is no hope. 

Make no moe offers, use no farther means, 
But with all breif and plain conveniency 
Let me have judgment, and the his will. 

Meanwhile, Bassanio hopefully does what little he can with his money and words to 
convince Shylock to reconsider the bond He has not passed judgement yet When they 
have finally won, we see that if all were as quick to judge as Antonio, he would be dead. 
Finally, in the end Bassanio has money, love and friends* \ As for Antonio, he gains 
nothing more than he expected and almost lost it all. He still has no love and Bassanio is 
stolen from him by Portia. Shakespeare's experiment is complete and Bassanio has proven 



the more succesfull thanks to his post-judicial attitude. Antonio, on the other hand is 
forever indebted to his friends because without them he would have lost every thing. He 
then realizes his grave mistake when he reads of his returning argosies. His prejudice 
almost cost him his life when he falsely assumed that his fortunes were lost. Naturally, all 
he can sputter up is, "I am dumb!" This brings us back to the tired old theme: "If you 
prejudge, you are dumb." No matter what you beleive, this is true simply because IT 
WORKS. Those who don't prejudge, more often than not, have an easier life. That is the 
message inherant in this experiment. 

The mere use of characters in relation to eachother has proven effective in 
communicating a moral when in the hands of William Shakespeare. His writing prowess is 
now evident, as is the subsequent reason for his fame. With the addition of the other four 
unities, we have a story chock full of hints and metaphors for the underlying theme. I find 
this impressive. But even more interesting is the fact that upon leaving the theatre or 
putting the text down some feel as if they've been beaten over the head with this theme 
while others come out with a theme quite oppositte to it. This play has the potential to 
reveal the fault of prejudice or reaffirm one's racist beleifs. It seems that those who are 
already prejudiced will not wait until the whole meaning is revealed before they decide for 
themselves that it is anti-semetic. They cannot be convinced That is the injustice in trying 
to fight an injustice. I2ven with a great ability to write, Shakespeare is powerless. 



Santiago Viilegas. 
Ms. Levine. 
1/13/92. 

Shakespeare is a grandiloquent persuader, a motivator as well as a manipulator 
of human feelings. A quintessential example of a character through which Shakespeare 
manipulates the feeling of his audience is Shylock. One is left with the thought of 
whether to sympathize with Shylock or to condemn him. Judging from our class 
discussion, it seems that the general response towards Shylock is that of an evil, 
malignant villain and that perhaps Shakespeare was being anti-Semitic. But after 
reading the play over again, paying close heed to the main themes, it seems that 
Shakespeare was not being anti-Semitic at all, but on the contrary was defending the 
Hebrew tribe; he exemplifies the plight of discriminated minorities who are wantonly 
oppressed. Not only Jews, but anyone who is discriminated against due to their skin 
color - for instance, the Prince of Morocco. Note how Portia states u a gentle riddance," 
when he chooses the golden casket - or because they come from a foreign land - note how 
unjustly Portia disparages her suitors from France, Scotland, and Germany to Nerissa - 
or simply because their gender is feminine. The reason why so much doubt exists when 
talking about Shy lock's character (I do not doubt, for a second, that Shakespeare, did so 
on purpose) is that most people have never been "disgraced, hindered, laughed, mocked, 
thwarted, [and] scorned," to turn around only to be insulted, to endure such hatred and 
be spat at, to lose every possession one has and to be prevented from speaking a single 
word, to have everything in your advantage only to find out in the end that you once again 
have failed to be revenged, these "kicks" can be endured, but not for long. The life of a 
religious, gender, or ethnic minority is that of "sufferance" - this is one of the 
predominant themes Shakespeare so subtly conveys through his unique manipulative 
style of persuasion. 

1 



Persuasive writers manipulate, change, and alter their readers feelings, 
act'ons, and even moral beliefs, but to do so the writer must understand his target 
audience in depth. He must comprehend their "beliefs, prejudices, and interest before 
[he] can persuade them to follow a desired course of action" - persuasion is a "subtle 
form of command." {THINKING IN WRITING} Shakespeare knows his audience, he 
knows that anti-Semitic prejudices are prevalent in England and he knows that women 
are portrayed as inferior to men in society. Subsequently, Shakespeare uses such 
beliefs, meshing them with interdependent stylistically dramatic unities, to produce a 
subtle, prolific play that expounds a social message. Shakespeare knows his audience and 
the major "flaws" of their time. He blends these marred beliefs with a story line to 
persuade and illustrate that women are as capable as, if not better than, men (by having 
both Portia and Nerissa dressing up as men to save their husbands) and furthermore 
Shakespeare demonstrates the malevolence of racism, discrimination, and anti- 
Semitism by illustrating the plight of a poor ailing, victimized Jew. 

In addition, Shakespeare creates and exemplifies his theme(s) by using the five 
interwoven dramatic unities : dialogue, setting, plot, character, and time.* Dialogue 
gives individuality to characters, Shakespeare's dialogue gives life to Shylock, from his 
voice the reader sees that the Jew is a stout, vivid, stalwart, audacious, an almost three- 
dimensional human being, he is the only persona in which the author clearly evinces, to 
his audience, the different lives that he (Shylock) lives : fiscal life, family life, and 
social life. In a sense, Shylock is more alive than his creator, for Shakespeare has died 
but Shylock has and will forever live in the Merchant of Venice . Setting is also one of 
the more important element in Shakespeare's plays. After reading both "Twelfth Night" 



* Tve briefly discussed the unity of time in the latter paragraph and the unity of 
character will be discussed in the following paragraph." 



and "The Merchant of Venice," a similarity in both plays' settings is clearly evident- 
x>th plays take place in lllyria and Venice respectively, both on sea coasts, thus 
Shakespeare brings the whole concept of the unpredictable sea into play. We know 
that Venice is a sea port city built on numerous small islands, along the coast of Italy, it 
is no coincidence that all the bias, animosity, conflict, and hateful plot line within the 
story are due to the ever changing, corrupt, inconsistent, and fluctuous tides of 
misfortune and malice brought on by the unpredictable sea. While all the love and 
comical scenes, all marriages and the musical love stories take place in the almost 
enchanted, fantasy remote world of Belmont, it almost seems that Belmont is the only 
peaceful place in this wicked world that mainly consists of waters. Portia says so 
herself, approaching Belmont from Venice, "that light we see is burning in my hall, how 
far that little candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in a naughty world." (P. 
187, Lines 98-100) Belmont is a haven of benignity and good fortune, where good deeds 
are in control of destiny. From Belmont, the damnation of Antonio and Jessica are 
surmounted and in Belmont, Bassanio betroths Portia. Shakespeare creates and uses the 
plot of the three caskets as a stepping stone to emphasize his major theme of religious, 
gender, and ethnic racism, the purpose of the three caskets is to illustrate the flaw in 
humans, the need to differentiate and discriminate metals, possessions, and people, 
solely on their appearances. "All that glisters is not gold" is the moral Shakespeare 
tries to convey. 

Mother point Shakespeare tries to convey is the idea of revenge. If you kick a 
good-natured ''dog'* constantly over an extended period of time, the day will arrive 
when the dog does not run away but turns around and viciously bites you. Likewise if a 
person, who bears no bias, is constantly discriminated against, berated, kicked and spat 
upon, treated so and called a 'cur," the day will arrive when all his sympathy, 
philanthropy, kindness, love, and character he possesses in his heart will be obviated 



by the malignities, he was so taught. Then, he will turn around and beat the "teacher of 
that malice" with the same stick this newly created misanthrope was beaten with. 
Shylock, the mistreated Jew, professes and exercises such Christianity teaching to 
retaliate against the Christian social animosity towards his race - u the villainy you 
teach me I will execute.* No one is born a born a malignant human, but is made so 
through such direct derogatory treatment. Christian society, represented by Antonio and 
Bassanio, bereaved Shylock's love for human kind/debauched him because of his religion 
and race, and deprived him of a heart. Shylock does not know what love is, only hate. 
Shylock's only affection seems to be in money, but not even twice nor thrice the arrears, 
Antonio owes him, will stop Shylock's endeavor for revenge. Shylock's servant Lancelot 
Gobbo and his only and precious daughter, Jessica, (whom he didn't know how to love - 
no paternal nor filial love existed in his family) the two closest people in his life leave 
him. Shylock is left alone, isolated as an outsider. Leaving the Jew to join the one thing 
that he so much despises for causing him ethnic insult, hatred, and ailment, -the 
Christian world of Bassanio- both Lancelet Gobbo and Jessica betray Shylock. Shylock is 
a tragic hero, a victim of Christian society. For as he eloquently says - "suffrance is 
the badge of all our tribe." His endeavor for revenge on Christian Society needs no 
justification. (P. 35, Line 120) 

Most people see the play through the perspective of the Christians, who 
constitute most of the human population, because it is much easier to associate with one 
of their kind, (remember that during the Elizabethan Era there were no Jews in 
England) so consequently they sympathize with Bassanio or Antonio, but one has to 
perceive the play through "a Jews eyes/ to fully grasp Shakespeare's congent magnum 
opus. Perhaps if the roles of Antonio and Shylock were reversed, the audience would see 
the difference, most likely they would agree that Shylock should have the pound of flesh 
removed. Why, then, is this feeling different when Shylock is the plaintiff and Antonio 

4 
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is defendant? What the audience does not realize is that Shylock's malice is brought 
forth and created by Antonio, the instigator. When Antonio pleads with Shylock to lend 
him money, the Jew reminds him of all the injury and humiliation Antonio has caused 
him; calling him a dog, spitting in his face and [scorning] his nation. But instead of 
seeing the compassionate and condoning side of a Christian, Antonio exults 1 am as like 
to call thee so again, to spet on thee again, to spurn thee, too." Is This What Christian 
Morals Preach? It seems blatantly obviously that the Jew is not the evil, malignant 
villain (we thought) but the victim , kicked beyond the limit of human compassion, of 
bias and discrimination. 
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3ay I: Familiarization wich names 

Teacher writes Che names of all che characters in Midsummer Night [ s Dream jn 
the blackboard, in random order. The blackboard will Look like this: 

Ticania Starveling Peasebloss jm 

Theseus Cobweb Philostrate Mocn 

Hippo ly ta Helena Egeus Mustard seed 

Puck Lysander Snout Demetrius Ober^n 

Flute Hernia Nick Bottom Snug Peter Quince 

Students each have a sheet divided into categories, Like this: 



Human beings 



upper cLass 


country bumpkins 







Students choose any name and decide which category it belongs to. Names should 
be chosen because they appeal to a particular student, or because he thinks he 
read the name, or for any reason at all. Teacher will guide discussion, giving 
hints or suggestions as needed, so that each name ends up in its correct place 
on the paper, Peaseblossom and Cobweb will probably clearly be fairies, Nick 
Bottom and Peter Quince will probably clearly be country bumpkins, Theseus and 
Helena will probably clearly be upper class humans, but there may be some 
Lively discussion about Puck, Flute, Hernia, Titania, and others. 

Students will write each name on their oaoer, as agreement is reached on each 
character. At the end of the lesson, each student will have a complete lisc of 
characters and will have become familiar with the names. 



Dav 2: Familiarization with Shakespeare's Language 
Students each have cards on their desks, LabeLed as follows 



LOVE 



INSULT 



FAIRY MOTION 



MAGIC CHARM 



CELEBRATION 



FEAR 



FLOWERS AND PLANTS 



Teacher hoLds a box fuLL of quotations, draws one out and reads it aLoud. 

Stud ents check their cards, decide what Shakespeare is taLking abouc in the 
quotation they just heard, and hoLd up the appropriate card. Quotes can be 
read again, or severaL times, if the meaning is not clear. There may be some 
discussion about what is meant, and some quotations may appLy to more than 
one category. 

At the end of this Lesson, without taxing their reading, students should have 
begun to deveLop a famiLiarity with Shakespearean Language, Listening skills, 
rather than decoding skiLls, wiLL have been used. 

Quotations to be used are on foLLowing pages. Each quotation, at Least in part, 
is found in the "Shakespeare for Young People" edition of Midsummer s Night Dream 
Some are in shortened form in this edition and have been expanded here Co return the 
to their original Length, This has been done to give students the experience of 
the rhythm and richness of the Language. 

This is not intended as a lesson in vocabuLary or grammar. Exact syntactical 
understanding of the Lines is not the aim, and it is suggested that a minimum 
of time be spent on the detaiLs of the language structure. The aim is to 
get a sense of what is meant by Listening to the fLow and rhyttm of the words. 



INSULTS 

Out, dog! Out, curl Thou driveat me past the bounds 
Of maiden's patience. 

Hang off, thou cat, thou burr! Vila thing, let loose. 
Or I will shake thee from me lika * serpent! 

Out, loathed medecine! Hated poison, hence! 

0 me! You jugglarl You canker-blossom! 

Pie, fiel You counterfeit! You puppet, you! 

Get you gone, you dwarf! 

You minimum, of hindering knot-grass made! 
You bead, you acorn I 



How low am I, thou painted maypole? 



Hermia Act 111 

Lysander Act 1 
Lysander Act : 
Hermia Act 111 
Helena Act 111 

Lysander Act 1 
Hermia Act 11 



FAIRY MOTION 

Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough brush, thorough brier. 
Oyer park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere 
Swifter then the moon's sphere. 

I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minuteal 

I am that mmrxy wanderer of the night, 

I go, I go, look how I go! 

Swifter than arrow fro* the TArtar^a bowl 

Up and down, up and down, 
I will lead the* up and down* 
I am feared in field and town. 
Goblin, lean then up and downi 



Fairy Act 11 

Puck Act 11 
Puck Act 11 

Puck Act 111 
Puck Act 111 



LOVE 



Ay me I for aught that ever : could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 

I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

01 Wilt thou darkling leave me? Do not so. 

And, all my powers, address your love and might 
To honour Helen, and to be h«r knight. 

what angel wakes me from my flowery bed? 
: pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again: 
Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note, 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape. 

Thou art as wise as thou art beautifull 

You thiel of love I What, have you come by night 
And stolen my love's heart from him? 

But, ray good lord, I wot not by what power - 
But by some power it is - my love to Hermit 
Melted as doth the snow . . . 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object and the pleasure of mine eye, 
Is only Helena! 



Lysander Act 1 
H.enia Act 1 
Helena Act 11 

Lysander" Act 11 

Titania Act 111 
Titania Act 111 

Hennia Act 111 



Demetrius Act 17 
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CELEBRATION 

But I will wmd the# in another key, 

with pomp, with triumph, and with reveling. Theseus Act 

The king doth keep his revels here tonight. Puc * Act 11 

Away with ua to Athenaj thrm# and threa. 

. ,i w m im , aAliM i fv Theseus Act IV 

we'll hold a feast in great solemnity. 



FEAR 

Hmlp me, Lysander i Hmlp me I Do thy best 

To pluck thia crawling serpant fro« oy breast. 

Ay e, for pity, what a dream was heret 

Lysander, look how I do quake with fear. nmmm « 

0 monstrousl 0 strang.fi We are haunted. ^ ^ 

Pray, masters, fly I Masters, helpl r w 



O 



\1 



Day 3: Linking characters to language 

This is the first lesson that involves any degree of reading on the student*' pare. 



?H Teacher tells the story of Act I, up to the part where the rustics enter to rsh-rars 

Theseua , Duke of Athens, is about to marry HippoLy t a > whom he won in 
battle, captured, and fell in love with. Egeus comes to Theseus, angrily 
complaining that his daughter Hernia will not obey him and marry the man 
he has chosen for her, Deme t r ius . By Athens' law, a daughter may be 
punished by death or being forced to live as a nun, if she refuses to 
marry the man her father chooses. Hermia, desperately in love with Lysand-: r , 
defies her father and says she would rather die or be a nun than marry 
Demetrius, whom she does not love. Lysander has a plan: he and Hermia will 
meet in the woods outside of town at night and run away together. Hermia 
agrees and tells her friend Helena of the plan. Helena, who loves Demetrius 
and is jealous of Hermia, decides to tell Demetrius of the lovers 1 plan, 
hoping to win Demetrius' favor by this. 



#2 Studeats each choose a character they want to be, based on what they know of the 
plot so far. 

Teacher gives each student two short passages from his chosen Character. 

Students read their passages silently to themselves, decide which they want u 
read aloud, and then stand up and read aloud. 

Discussion can follow, focusing on whether the sense of the character came across 
Others can try lines that have already been read, if they think they can proj-x: 
the character's mood. Full understanding of each word or of the grammar is not 
intended. This shou.w be an experience of "catching" a character's personality 
and having the fun of hearing oneself and one's classmates speak these sonorous 
words. If time allows, and enthusiasm is high, the second speeches (probably not 
originally chosen because they seem too hard) can be read aloud. 



For lines to use, see next page. 



magic -Charm 



Fetch me that flower; the herb I showed thee once: 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. Oberon Act 11 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe! - Puck Act 11 

Having once this juice 
I 1 11 watch Titania when she is asleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 
The next thing then she waking looks upon, 
Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape, 

She shall pursue it with the soul of love! Oberon Act 11 



On the ground 
Sleep sound; 
I'll apply 
To your eye, 

Gentle lover, remedy. Puck Act 111 



FLOWERS AND PLANTS 



Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound* 

And maidens call it Love-in-idleness, 

Fetch me that flower, Oberon Act 11 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
where oxlips and the wild violet grows 
Quite overcanopibd with luscious woodbine, 

with sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. Oberon Act 11 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grap#§, with figs, and mulberries* Titania Act 111 
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Lines from specific characters , Act I 

Cut apart and hand to individual students for reading aloud. 
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Lines from specific characters : Act I 



Theseus ; stern, authoritarian, in charge of things 

For you, fair Kennia, Look you fit your fancies co your father's will, or els* 
the law of Athens yields you up - to death, or to a vow of singLe life! 

Either to die the death or to endure the livery of a nun, chancing fame hymns 
to the coLd, fruicLess moon. 



Egeus : angry 

And, my gracious Duke, I beg, as she is mine, I may dispose of her co chts 
gentleman ... or to her death! 

Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast by moonlight at her window sung! With cunning 
hast.thou filched my daughter's heart! 



Lysander : in love, eager either to bz with his lov > to comfort her 

If thou lovest me, then steal forth thy father's house tomorrow night. And in 
Che wood without the town, there will I stay for thee! 

How now, my love? The course of true love never did run smooth. 



Helena : jealous, sad, full of self-pity 

How happy some can be! Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. But what of 
that? Demetrius thinks not so. 

Call you me "fair"? Demetrius loves your "fair". 0 happy fair! 



Hennia : defiant, determined not to be forced to love Deaetrius 

Pardon me, but I beseech your Grace that I may know the worst if I refuse to 
wed Demetrius . 

I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. The more I hate, the more he follows 
me . 



Demetrius is not included here, as he has only one line in this edition. 



Day 4: Gaining more famiLiarity with Che Language and with tne relaci 
between characters 



♦I Read Act I, up to the point where the rustics enter. 

Familiarity with the language and the plot is the goa 1 here, not dramatic 
interpretation. Students remain at their desks. Parts are assigned by any 

method that seems appropriate to the teacher. In this edition there are 

etghc parts for this beginning section of Act I, Theseus, Egeus, Lysander, 

Demetrius (who has one line), Hermia, Helena, and two announcers. Hippolyta 
does not speak. 



*2 Who is Speaking? 

Students are given lines belonging to a certain character. They read them 
aloud and other students try to identify who is speaking. The student who is 
reading knows who his character is, but the listeners do net. They must rely 
on what they have learned about the characters so far and their memory for 
the read-through they have just heard. 

Lines to use: 

Hippolyta, I wooed thee with my sword. But I will wed thee in another key, 
with pomp, with triumph, and with reveling! 



FuLl of vexation come I, with complaint against my daughter Hermia. 

Egeus 

I have a widow aunt. From Athens is her house seven leagues. There, gentle 
Hermia, may I marry thee! 



Theseus 




Lvsander 



Relent, fweet Hermia! 



Demetrius 



1 will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight. Then to the wood will he 
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Day 5: Introduction to the rustics and oreoaration for comedv 



#1 Students take out the charts of characters they made on the first day. Bv 1 co*i-a --er 
over, they should be able to answer these questions: 

What group of characters have we been reading? (Upperclass humans) 
What groups have we not yet read? (Country bumpkins, fairies J 

We are going to leave the upperclass humans for a few days and make the acquaintance 
of some of the funniest characters Shakespeare ever wrote: the country bump* ins. 
In Shakespeare's day, these people were known as "rustics". 



#2 Teacher asks students to think about their favorite comedians. This can include 
comic strip characters, television comedy actors, animated cartoon figures, even 
funny characters from books. Students respond. 

Students then say why these characters are funny, what is it about them that makes 
us laugh? Teacher writes pertinent phrases on board. The result might be something 
like this: 

look awkward make jokes say silly things 

use unexpected language dress funny act dumi> speak loudly 

faces have funny expressions show off don't know what to do 

Analyzing humor this way may be hard for students, but with some teacher guidance 
it should generate a list. 

Teacher then goes through list, checking off the things that the rustics also do. 
Even though these characters were created so long ago, they do the same funny things 
comedians do now! 

#3 Teacher asks whether the upperclass characters do these things. Students will 
recognize that the answer is no. Teacher points out that the bumpkins will be a 
contrast to the humans we have met so far ... and that is what Shakespeare intended. 
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Who is ap«akinq ? 

Cut apart and givo to individual students to read aloud, 
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Dav 7: Introduction to the fairies 



tfl Teacher writes these words on the blac.<coard: 

quarrel revenge nacic 

We are going to meet the fairies in this next scene. Which word do vcu 
represents what will happen in the scene with the fairies? 

Student3 r «P°nd. Answers will probably mostly be magic . Discuss whv -his see-s 
the most likely. Answers will be that magic is associated with fairies and ~"-a--«'s 
and revenge are usually things done by humans, in fact, we have seen the uppeV " 
class humans quarreling < Egeus with his daughter Hermia) and demanding r eve nae 
(Theseus enacting punishment on Hermia). ~ 

Teacher tells class that all three, quarreling, revenge , and magic will happen in 
this cominc; scene with the fairies. They will also do something that is often 
done by humans, they will make mist^es. Do you think Shakespeare intended the 
fairies to be a little bit like the humans? (This is a wonderful topic for 
discussion and can be reintroduced later.) 



#2 Discussion focusses on the quarrel, Taacher asks what students usually quarrel 
about. Answers will vary. With some direction, the discussion can be guidad to 
the assumption that we often quarrel over something we want but cannot have. This 
is the kind of quarrel Oberon, king of tlie fairies, and Titania, his queen, are 
having. She has something that he wants to have for his own, but she won't give it up. 

Teacher guides discussion to recogniza that tha things we want are the things that 
seem unusual and wonderful to us: we don : t quarrel over ordinary, familiar things. 
What would seem unusual and wonderful to the fairies? A human babyl 



#3 Question before reading : What is the revenge and who is plotting it? (Oberon 

plots to make Titania fall in love with something gross, to revenge himself 
on her for not giving him the baby. In this version, we are told of this 
by one of the Announcers.) 



Assign parts and read Act II, up to the entrance of the Athenian lowers. 
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Day 6 ExpLoration of the rustics 



*l Teacher gives brief explanation of who the country bump.<ins are. They are not 

trained actors, they are not professionals, tney are not paid for acting. 3ut tr.ev 
are planning to put on a play. They are common folic, a tinker, a -a.ler, ?. ;ai -jei. _e * . 
a weaver, a repairman. These are not high-class ]cbs, and these folk are uneducated 
fellows who happen to be friends and who think they can do a play. There is going :c 
be a competition among various dramatic groups to see whose play will be chosen by 
Duke Theseus to be performed as part of his wedding ceremonies. Our friends, the 
rustics, Lhink they can win. They are short on experience but long on enthusiasm! 



42 Students choose parts and read through the scene, which concludes Act I. A suggestion, 
to help free up students 1 sense of these characters and provide some contrast to 
the upperclass Athenians, whom they have read previously, is to have the readers 
sit on top of their desks as they read, or stand on their chairs, if the class is 
confident enough, or free enough, it might work for the readers to perform standing, 
in front of the rest cf the class, but this might be a technique left for later. 



After the initial read-through, teacher asks if any sense of specific characters* 
individuality has come through the lines, with some teacher guidance, the following 
might be generated: 



#3 Read through the scene a second time, with different students taking the parts. 
Discuss whether the characters' personalities came through any better. 

Read through a third time, if the class wants to. Perhaps some students will be able 
to add some comic gestures or voice inflections. The aim is to generate laughter in 
the classroom: anything that works is good theatre here! 



Homework assignment : Students are asked to think of themselves as costume designers. 
They choose one of the bumpkins and one of the Athenians and draw pictures of them 
in their costumes. This will entail some thinking about how to make these people 
look different on the stage, how to let the audience know they are from different 
social classes, and how to prepare the audience for the fact that one character 
will be serious and another funny. The aim of this assignment in not great artwork 
or even acceptable costume-design, but a beginning understanding of one of the 
ways characters are presented as different individuals in a play. 

(These drawings will be added to later, when the students encounter the fairies. 
Eventually they can sketch several characters from each of the groups, upperclass 
humans, rustics, and fairies, so that they have a beginning costume booklet. Later 
sketches of scenery can be added and, if the class is interested, suggestions of 
lighting. ) 



Peter Quince: long-suffering, patient, seriously trying 



to keep his motley group organized and on topic 
Nick Bottom: a show-off, thinks he can do every part 
Snug: not too smart, a slow-learner 

Flute: unhappy with his part, doesn't want to play a female 




(not much characterization in this edition, but 
teacher can reveal that these two will be 
hilariously funny when the play is performed) 



Day 9: More humor (the rustics, Puck, and Bottom's transforation) 



#1 Teacher and students review the personalities ji the rustics: 

Peter Quince - patiently trying to organize his raggle-taggle group 
Nick Bottom - too eager, boastfuL, taLks too Loud, wants co play ail pares 
Flute - unhappy at having to play a female part 
Snug - a slow-learner 

Starveling (These two have not been as clearLy characterized as the others. 

Snout j In this edition StarveLing is supposed to be fearful and 

j nervous and Snout stupid; this is as good a way to play them as" 
I any, but students can characterize them otherwise, if chey want 



#2 Teacher gives an introduction to what is going to happen in this next scene. 

' Puck finds the rustics in the wood, rehearsing. Re is not done with 
his trickery yet, and he will play a trick on Bottom that results in 
about the funniest scene in all theatre! Remember Oberon's plan to get 
revenge on Titania? Remember that she is asleep nearby, her eyelids 
sprinkled with magic dust so she will fall in love with the first thinfc 
she sees when she wakes up? Puck will have her see Nick Bottom. That would 
be funny enough, for a queen to fall in love with a boastful country 

bumpkin. But Puck transforms Bottom into can you guess? What would 

make him the most ridiculous, hilarious lover for proud Titania? 

Students make suggestions: an insect, an elephant, a clown, a tree, etc. 

Get ready for the fun!! 



#3 Assign parts and read Act III, up to where the lovers enter. 

If students are loose and free, and ready for some acting-out, they can move 
around the classroom as they read this scene. It is a good one for some motion. 



Discussion questions, after reading the scene: 
What was the funniest moment of this scene? 
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What is the funniest line 

Possible choices: Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 

(Titania to Bottom; 



Why do they run away? This is to make an ass of me . 
— (Bottom to himself) 

What angel wakes me from m£ flowery bed? 
2 (Titania to Bottom) 

2M 



Day 8: Fairies and Lovers 



#1 Students each draw a chart, or map, of the Athenians, showing who loves whom. This 
can take any format. These are two possibilities: 



*1> 



Helena 




#2 Question before reading: Can you identify the use of magic ? (Oberon throws 

magic dust in Titania's eyes and Puck throws magic dust in Lysander's eyes.) 



Assign parts and read the rest of Act II, in which the fairies and the Athenian 
lovers meet in the woods. 



Students take out their charts of who loves whom and add new lines (in red pen, 
or some other color) to show who loves whom now. 



#3 Teacher guides a discussion of Helena 1 s feelings at the end of this act. Her line 
to Ly sander, "Wherefore this keen mockery?" indicates that she thinks he is making 
fun of her. She doesn't believe he really loves her. why is this so? Student s are 
challenged to remember times when someone suddenly started to treat them differently 
f^m usual. How did you fe*l? Especially if someone who had been mean to you all of 
a sudden started being nice to you, how did it make you feel? Did you think you 
were being mocked? Did it make you feel embarrassed? humiliated? angry? 



Homework assignment : Students choose one of the fairies and sketch him (or her) 

. costume, adding a page to their Costume Book, begun on Day 6. This is a good time 
to suggest a sketch of scenery as well: the court of Duke Theseus must look very diff 
than the woods outside of town l 



p ay il: Things begin to straighten out again 



Assign parts and read Act IV. This is a short act in this edition, but it brings up 
wonderful topics for discussion. 



Questions for discussion after reading: 

-Oberon says, Now I do begin to £i£v, when he sees his eLegant queen Titan id 
sleeping with her arms wrapped around the donkey-headed Bottom. 

Does he think he has gone too far? 

Or is this Shakespeare's way of showing us, again, that these magicaL 
fairies are not so different from human beings m their feelings and 
their folly? 

-Oberon says that he and Titania will solemiy dance in Duke Theseus ' house. 
Are they going to be part of the wedding celebration? 
Will the humans see them? 

Have any humans seen the fairies so far? (Only Bottom, and only after he 
has been crans formed. ) 
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- Lysander says, as he wakes, I swear I cannot truly, say. how I came here. 

Does he chink his wild love-adventure in Che wood has been a dream? 
Is Che whole play a dream? 

Is jusc Che pare in Che wood ac nighc a dream? 
Remembering Che play's cicle, what do you chink? 

-Imagine Che moment when Boccom wakes up, feeling his head for Che -" ^ thinks 
he remembers having: he coo chinks he has been dr has 
is anocher very funny moment BuC^C is ou hin o for ch. ^ 
been elevaced in his dream (if chac s wnac cense of loss, 

and when he wakes, he muse feel a cinge of sadness and a sense oE 

Have you ever had dreams like chis, chac left you a little sad chac 
they weren 1 t real? 
i 

• i *~ 3C v PPter Ouince Co wrice a song of his 
-What do you make of Bottom's plan to ask Peter quinc 

L \o yoo like hi. pu„ on Che tit!, he choose, for ch. .o„ 8 , Bocco* 

aSSBtt il fjff'^ [h , chataccet „a..o Bocco. he ch. 

Is there another pun hinted at in having 
one to wear an ass' head? 

Homework assignment : Students make a poster advertising this play They will need Co 
In7l^de~che name of the play, its author, and a picture of one of their favorite scenes. 
Titanta in love with a donkey is an obvious choice, but there are others, and students 
should simply let their memories of the fun they have had with the play guide them. 

o : c 



Day J_0: More humor and magic, as che lovers gee more mixed-up 



#1 Questions before reading the next scene: 

Remember Helena's anger, as she Chinks Demetrius is making fan jf ner? 
Does she become more angry or less so in this scene? 

Hermia also becomes pretty angry in this scene. What makes her so angry? 

Puck has sprinkled magic dust in the wrong person's eyes, Lysander instead 
of Demetrius. How does his mistake get corrected? 



Assign parts and read the rest of Act III. Continue to use as much moving 
around and acting-out as the class is ready for. 



#2 Questions after reading: 

How could Puck's magic fog be done on stage? 

Does it make the lovers seem even more foolish and laughable to have Oberon 
and Puck watching them as they run, argue, and insult each other, scumbling 
about che wood in their confusion? In this edition, Oberon wraps himself and 
Puck in a magic cloak that makes them invisible, but this is not always the 
way it is staged. What would you do, if you were the director? 

The humans in this play make some silly mistakes. But the fairies make 
mistakes too, just Like the humans. Who is more laughable, the Athenian Lovers, 
the country bumpkins, or the fairies? 

What do you think of Puck's Line, Lord, what fooLs these tnortaLs be! CouLd 
this be Shakespeare^s message, his comment on peopLe, his reason for writing 
the pLay? 



Homework assig nment : Students choose a character and diagram that character's 
TeTIcT^ships with otheTTh^acters. Indicate whether the relationship is one 
of confLict or trickery or a straight reLationship (Love, ottediance, friendship, 
etc.). Suggested characters to choose: Hermia, Oberon, Puck, Bottom. Students 
may devise their own diagrammatic form, but they shouLd incLude a Key that 
indicates the type of relationship. 

SampLes : 




from The Signec CLassic Shakespeare 



Hippolyta : 'Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers speak of. 

Theseus : More strange than true. I never may believe 

These antique fabLes, nor these fairy toys. 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies , that apprehend 

More than cooL reason ever comprehends. 

The Lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 

That is the madman. The Lover, aLL as frantic, 

Sees HeLen ! s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy roLLing, 

Doth gLance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 
; The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shap-s, and gives to airy nothing 

A LocaL habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination, 

That, if it wouLd apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 

Or in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed • bear! 

HippoLyta : But aLL the story of the night toLd over, 
And aLL their minds transfigured so together, 
More witnesseth than fancy's images, 
And grows to something of great constancy, 
But, howsoever, strange and admirabLe. 



Is Theseus, sureLy a man of f, cooL reason' 1 and not genecaLLy comfortabL* with 
poetic f Lights of fancy, saying that the night's adventures in the wood have 
aLl been imagined, like a dream or a* Lunatic's vision? 

Is HippoLyta disagreeing with Theseus, and saying that there was more to the 
night's doings than just some imagined dream or vision, that something has 
happened that means something after aLL, something that is reaL and stabLe 
and constant? 



What do you think? 



Dav 12: Out of Che woods and back to che reguLar worLd of che Duke's court 



'H Teacher explains Chat this scene opens with a famous speech by Duke Theseus. 
The words are beautiful, and the poetry sings with its own high rhythm. But 
even Shakespearean schoLars do not always agree on what it means! Our edition 
expLains it as meaning that M Lovers and craey people have too much imagination, 
but a poet, through imagination, takes ideas out of the air and makes them 
into real stories about real people." 

These words are spoken by the Cwo Announcers, and they make a pretty good 
explanation of Theseus 1 speech. 

Read aloud (either a student or the teacher ) Theseus' speech. 
Do you agree that this is what Theseus means? 



#2 Teacher invites students to read the speech in its original version, as 
Shakespeare wrote it, uncut, and in its original form as poetry. 

This is a challenging speech, and will certainly not be easy for students 
to read. But by now they should be accustomed enough to the language to work 
their way through it. And their ideas about its meaning may be as legitimate 
as anyone's. In fact, their freshness of mind, and their view of the world 
from their youthful perspective, may bring some unexpected insights. Their 
perceptions are young but they are not naive. 

It is assumed that the experience of trying out a real speech, unedited, 
will yield students a sense of challenge and of the power of their own minds. 
If others have struggled with this speech, why shouldn't they try their 
hands at it? 

The speech, and some discussion questions, are on the next page. 



#3 Return to our edition. Questions before reading: 

Theseus is going to choose what play will be performed for the entertainment 
of the three happy married couples- Peter Quince's crew of country bumpkins 
are in the competition, but even, the Duke's Master of Revels, Philostrate, 
tries to discourage him from picking this sorry troup. But Theseus does 
choose them. Why doee he? 

-The little play is described by its players as tedious and brief, merry, 
and tragical . Theeeus remarks that it sounds like hot ice. Is there something 
in this that appeals to him? Does the stern Duke Theseus have a sense of 
humor after all? 

-Or is there some way in which the silliness of the bumpkins' play, its goofy 
cast, and its wacky combination of opposites fits perfectly into the larger 
play of "Midsummer' Night's Dream"? Is Shakespeare telling us sometning 
about human life? Is it Shakespeare himself, speaking through Duke Theseus, 
who really chooses the little play? 
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Assign parts and read Act V, up to the entrance of the rustics. 

" 2:3 



Day 14: The end of it all 



Assign parts and read the fir-al scene of Act V, 



Questions after reading: 

-Do you remember Oberon saying that he and Titania would dance in Duke 
Theseus 1 house? The fairies do come to the wedding celebration, don't they? 
But none of the humans see them, as they arrive after the married lovers 
have gone to bed. Why do you think this is so? 

-If you were the director, would you do the scene this way? Or would you have 
Oberon and Titani.a and Puck (and perhaps other fairies) on the stage during 
the festivities? Would they watch the play? Would they be invisible to the 
humans or just hidden from their view? 

-What do you think about the fairies not being seen by any of the humans, 
except Bottom? Why is he, the most awkward and ridiculous of them all, the 
one who is allowed to meet the fairies face to face? 

-What do you think of Puck 1 * addressing the audience at the close of the 
play? How does it make the audience feel when one of the actors steps to 
the edge of the stage and talks directly to them? Have you ever seen a play 
where this happened? 

-Why does Shakespeare choose Puck to be the last actor on stage and let him 
speak the last lines in the play? What is it about Puck that makes him an 
appropriate character to bring this wonderful play to an end? 
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Day 13: The best comic scene in all theatre! 



#1 Teacher comments that, whatever was said in yesterday's discussion, the rr.osc iT.cor^ar.* 
thing about this play-within-a-play is that it is so funnel Let your imaginations 
run wild and get ready to laugh. 



#2 Assign parts and read the play-within-a-play , up to the point where all the 
humans exit. 

It is hoped that by this time the students will be comfortable with the characters, 
aware of the contrast between the rustics and the Athenians, easy with the 
language, and sensitized to the silliness of it all, so that they can appreciate 
this funniest of all scenes. Teacher and students should throw inhibition to the 
winds and just go with the flow. 



Homework assignment : This final scene is a wonderful one for students to add 
a page to their costume and scenery book. By this time, more complicated drawing 
(and visualization on th« students' part) is required, as this scene has many 
people on stage, all the rustics and all the Athenians. What does the Duke's 
court look like, all decked out for the weddings? How does the audience sit 
to watch the play? What do the bumpkins look like in their meagre costumes? 
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Lesson Plan for a m ^summer Night's Dream 
Michael Obel-Omia 
April 1993 

This is a possible lesson plan J- s -^ s f e e a d re SeVenth '"^ 
little or no previous exposure to Shakespeare. 

<-« instill a deep interest in Shakespeare 

themes of the play. 

General recommendations for activities and testing 

First ask the students what they 1 fS^5. 8 SJT^ 
&S? SS^S ravorftel.^Oisouss^hy you believe he is 
studied and why you enjoy studying him. 

0„e act ivity ^^^T^JT^"^ ?n e tS 

words to the students. Have tt em m have ^ ^ 

out the words. After they nave ao , participants in the 

liTrellZrl^tT^lli-i EE t£. perforAheir lines 

separate?^ They will truly enjoy the experience. 

A1 so after each class ^^•g^^SUSSS.S! ££? 
. they have learned that day about the pi y These 

^teSts SJTiSp^ STSE'lS you have put across 
effectively your idea. 

F or testin,, aive J^ort quizzes periodically ^« n- 

they have learned and what tney nave tests, qive them 

the Y scenes to come For ^ or J. c ^ e ^xp!ain wh^ each 
passages from the play an ^ to explain Y literary 

particular quotation is important, ask tnem 

terms by giving them P a ? sa 9 e « ^P^s The speakers 

recognize words ^^^^^^^nf students should L able 
?o%ecognIze n 5acn n cnar S ac?er y by his/her utterances. 
The most effective way I have found tc . teach the play.is to^le^ 
SSoS and wor/with ^f e^ t^SiSSA of 

play. My students love to figure out that may be 

Ssweref Sylh? tn&ion'provided by Stanley Wells. 
General Biography of Shakespeare 

* * ar p readily obtained in the introduction 

^sevrrarfditions: 3 ^ - using Stanley Wells- writing) 
*' ^A^Birth 23 April 1564 in Stratf ord-upon Avon, England 
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B. Baptism at Holy Trinity, 26 April 1564 

C. Father was an up-and-coming young man who took a 

prominent part in administering the town f s affairs 

D. Father — John — married Mary Arden, who came from a 

family of higher social standing, about 1552 

E. John's position in the community improved greatly 

over the years 

1. Member of glover's guild 

2. Dealt in wool and other commodities. 

3. Constable 1558 

4. Principal burgess (1559) 

5 . Chamberlain (1561) 

6. Alderman (1565) 

7. Bailiff — mayor — and justice of the peace (1568) 

F. Children of John and Mary include the following: 

1. William (1564-1616) 

2. Gilbert (1566-1612) 

3. Joan and Margaret died in infancy 

4. Second Joan (1569) 

5. Richard (1574) 

6. Edmund (1580) 

G. William attended The King's New School in Stratford 

1. Courses taught in Latin, they learned grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, and classical literature 

a. Aesop's Fables 

b. Terence and Plautus 

c. Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid 
F. These authors, the Bible, and traveling players 

greatly influenced him. 

H. William married Ann Hathaway of Shottery in 1582 

1. 8 years his senior 

2. license obtained in Worcester court 

3. Susanna born, and baptized 26 May 1583 

4. Twins Hamnet and Judith born 2 February 1585 

I. Next few years unknown to scholars. Might have 

taught, practiced law, acted, et cetera. 
II. Intellectual and Theatrical Background 

A. Period of increasing stability & prosperity in England 

B. Queen Elizabeth was unifying the nation 

C . Patriotic sentiment increasing 

D. Continental influences were helping in the transmission 

of classical knowledge which we call the Renaissance 

1. First major translation of Ovid, Horace, Plutarch, 

Homer, Seneca, Virgil, and Heliodorus. 

a. Plutarch and Ovid influenced Shakespeare's work 

2. Holinshed's Chronicles, Spenser's Faerie Queene, 

Montaigne's Essays and Sidney's Arcadia also 

were published during this time and influenced him 

E. English dramatic literature developed greatly in 

Shakespeare's early years. It increased in range, 
scope, and power. 

F. Growth in the size of acting companies and in the 

popularity. 

G. Prose for the first time becoming a rich dramatic medium 

H. Growth in size of acting companies and in the popularity 

of theatrical entertainment encouraged ambitious plays 

1. sub-plots 

2. mixing comedy with tragedy 

3. diversified songs, dances, spectacles, and masques 

I. James Burbage builds first building in England designed 
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primarily for theatrical performances in 1576 

1. previously companies had roamed the land playing 

in halls, public houses, Inns of Court, wherever 
J, During this time, boys played female roles 
K. Elizabethan theatre encouraged b/c the queen enjoyed it 

1. open roof, uncurtained stage, little scenery, 

rear opening, upper level — very simple structure 
L. Shakespeare's first group — Pembroke's Men 1592 
M. He joined Lord Chamberlain's Men 1594 and remained with 

them throughout career — some achievements of company: 

1. Shakespeare was an actor, & dramatic poet w/ company 

2. built Globe in 1599 to help their patronage 

3. survived the competition of successful children f s 

companies in the early years of the new century 

4. acquired King James as their patron in 1603 

5. used the Blackfriars as a winter house in 1609 

III. His plays 

A. Complete list of his plays available in Signet Classic 
Some of the more famous ones to mention: 

1. Richard III (1592-93) 

2. The Taming of the Shrew (1593-94) 

3. Romeo and Juliet (1594-96) 

4. A Midsummer Night's Dream (1594-96) 

5. The Merchant of Venice (1596-97) 

6. 1 Henry IV (1597) 

7. 2 Henrv IV (1597-98) 

8. Much Ado About Nothing (1598-1600) 

9. Henrv V (1598-99) 

10. Julius Caesar (1599) 

11. As You Like It (1599-1600) 

12. Twelfth Night (1599-1600) 

13. Hamlet (1600-01) 

14. Othello (1603-04) 

15. Measure for Measure (1604) 

16. King Lear (1605-06) 

17. Macbeth (1605-06) 

18. The Winter's Tale (1610-11) 

19. The Tempest (1611-12) 

IV. Start Discussing the play 

A. Let the students read the parts aloud 

B. Discuss the following ideas from I,i: 

1. How Duke Theseus and Queen Hippolyta were once foes, 

but now speak longingly of their nuptials 
a. language of both: Theseus painful and longing, 
Hippolyta comforting and supportive (their 
language is filled with metaphors and images 

2. The many mentions of the moon and how it sets the 

scene for the play—moon, silver, heavens 

3. The immediate and dangerous conflict brought to bear 

by Egeus — discuss how literal-minded Egeus is, and 
how unbending he is (language is flat and direct) 

4. The rigors of Athens 1 laws and penalties, and the 

desire to follow them strictly while in Athens 

5. Discuss Hermia's words and quality — discuss how 

bravely she faces her impending death 

a. Discuss her choices and her resolute nature 

6. Focus on Lysander and his nimble and direct words 

a. how well suited they are for one another — 
virtue sides w/ them for Demetrius is as 



stiff as Egeus and inconstant (Helena) 

7. Work w/ the complication as Lysander and Hermia 

plan to run away 

8. Emphasize some of the themes of the play 

a. law, its penalties, and how it works — who 

uses it, wants it applied 

b. love, the complications of love 

1. who gets to love, gets to choose love, etc 

2. how smoothly or unsmoothly it runs... 

c. contrast strict Athens with near the woods and 

the woods (Note how we move from Athens w/ 
the noble citizens to near woods with 
mechanics to into woods w/ fairies 

d. contrast reality w/ fantasy 

e. discuss the traits of each characters 

1 . strengths/weaknesses 

2 . desires/demands 

3. power/ sub jectiveness to powers 

4. virtue/lack of virtue 

5. honor/desire to keep promises 

6. relationships and their importance 

9 . Discuss 1 iterary terms and devices introduced 

a. similes, I, i, 5 

b. metaphors, I, i, 18 3 

c. allusions, I , i , 169 

d. stichomythia I , i , 13 6-140 

e. soliloquy I, i, 226-248 

Continue on to I,ii. You might wish to review some of the 
themes discussed the first day. After each session, you might wish to 
have the students discuss the themes of the previous day. As you know, 
I have only scratched the surface of possible themes to discuss. 

I. Have the students choose parts and read the mechanics 

A. Discuss comic relief and the importance of the sub-plot 

B. Discuss the legend of Pyramus and Thisby 

1. Is it an appropriate play for a wedding of two 
formerly hostile persons? 

C. Work with the rude mechanics — their language, their 

earnestness, their desire to perform, their motive 
a. question why they are near the woods to perform 

D. Emphasize some the themes of the play, particularly this 

sub-plot 

1. The need for these mechanics 

2. Moving closer to the woods and fantasy — actors 

and their ability to move us to an unreal setting, 
which we accept as real and viable 

3. Prose versus verse writing — difference in language 

between them and the nobility 

4. Focus on the mechanics and 

a. Bottom — tool of his trade, core on which a 

skein of yarn is wound — suggests the basic 
element of something — as he is a common man 
his practicality courage and blind confidence 
underlie much human achievement 

b. Quince — typical English artisan — tactful 

director, resourceful reviser — name refers to 
tools of the carpentry trade, wooden wedges 
called quoins or quines 

c. Snug — tightly fitting, appropriate for a joiner 



1. mute during rehearsal and slow of study 

d. Snout — tinker's most common task was repairing 

the spouts, snouts of kettles and teapots 

e. Flute — name refers to the nozzle through which 

a bellows expels air — name also suggests the 
high-pitched quality of the character's voice 

f. Starveling — least competent of the mechanics, 

can only utter two lines before he reverts 
to prose to inform the audience what his 
lines should have been — name refers to 
proverbially skinny nature of tailors 

E. Literary terms 

1. malapropism, I, ii, 36 
2 ♦ oxymoron, I , ii , 53 

F. Begin reading and discussing II, i 

1. The complete movement into the woods and fantasy 

2. Moonlight and the Athenian wood — used to draw the 

mood — words used to suggest enchantment 

3. Introduction of King Oberon and Queen Titania 

a* married couple drawn to a couple who plans 
to marry — mutual interest 

b. quarreling over a child 

1. good time to begin discussing/reviewing 

who keeps his word in this play — 
Titania, Helena, and Herraia have made 
promises they intend to keep 

2. contrast w/ those who have broken their 

word or ask others to break their word 
Egeus , Oberon , and Demetrius 

c. how they disturb nature w/ their quarrel 

d. the magic of the language and the meter 

1. juxtaposition of Oberon 's and Titania 's 
language w/ folk-goblin language 

4. Contrast Oberon* s force and power to Titania 1 s 

power and her ability to reconcile (11,1,140) 
a* discuss the relationship of both 

b. compare to Theseus 1 and Hippolyta's 

c. Discuss love/marriage in four distinct stages 

1. pinning for love, Helena for Demetrius 

2. frustrated love, Lysander and Hermia 

3. blossoming love, Theseus and Hippolyta 

4 . soured love, Oberon and Titania 

5. Discuss the ot^her plot concerning the young lovers 

a. the plaintive language of Helena 

b. the harsh threats and uncivil tongue of 

Demetrius — his allusion to the city as a 
place of civility and the alleged danger of 
the woods (II, i, 215) 

c. the changing of their own nature — Helena wooing 

Demetrius (11,231-234) 

d. the "chivalry 11 of Oberon and his desire to help 

poor Helena 

6 . Literary terms 

a. personification, II , i, 90 

b. pun, II, i, 192 

Act II, ii 

I. Mischief and complication of the plot 

A. Oberon ! s mischief in annoiting Titania f s eyes 

B. Contrast the dainty sprites and the odious night 

creatures — rose-worms, owls, bats Oberon 1 s wish for 
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Titania to fall in love w/ a"vile thing 11 — is this love? 

C. Transition to quaint, idyll, trusting, tender love 

of Lysander and Hermia — true lovers who can be 
trusted w/o chaperons — contrast Demetrius 1 ugly 
words to Helena from earlier in the act 

D. The dream of Hermia, and the biblical imagery of her 

final couplet 

1. this complication makes her dream, nightmarish 

Act III,i 

I, Return to the mechanics 

A. After reading the scene, focus on the verbal banter 

prevalent in this scene. 

1. work with the mechanics desire to represent 
literally beasts and people on stage 

B. Work with the physical humor of the ass's head put 

on by Puck 

C. Also work with the words, eye, view, and reason 

these words have been important throughout the 
play, but now are especially important 

D. Discuss Titania falling in love with a "vile thing" 

1. why does Shakespeare so embarrass one of the 
few characters who keeps her word? 

II. Act III, ii, IV, i 

A. Work with the four young people and their trials 

1. the stronger, harsher language: anger b/c of 

confusion and wrong mates 

2. men divided between anxiety to protect Helena 

from the attacks of Hermia and their desire 
to attack each other 

3 . Oberon and Puck keep the youths apart by 

imitating their voices, and then allowing 
them to fall asleep — the images of sleep 
return 

B. IV, i Focus on the renewed amity between Oberon and 

Titania 

1. how do they resolve their differences? Work 

with the power structure — why does she relent 
a. discuss music's place in Shakespeare's 
works, IV,i,86 — compare Lear 

2 . Discuss how we return to law w/ the appearance 

of Theseus and Egeus — the wind horn slowly 
wakes them from this slumber 

a. Law or Athens is seemingly in the woods 

b. discuss Egeus' demand for law in a place 

where Athens' law holds no jurisdiction 

c. Theseus suspends Athens' laws — his 

omnipotent power must be explored 

3. the surprise Lysander expresses symbolizes 

the mates confusion — the final question 
before the resolution 

4. discuss Lysander 's truthful character as he 

asserts his desire to elope 

5. Demetrius' language becomes more poetic as his 

just and right love for Helena blossoms 

a. ask the kids to contrast his words 

w/ his earlier utterances 

b. focus on his sickness imagery 

6. Theseus demands that the lovers join his 

wedding 

a. they prepare for a happy resolution 



7, Lastly focus on Bottom's speech — compare 
to 1 Corinthians 2:7-9 — hidden wisdom 
which God ordained before the world 

a. seems to wake from a dream — as all the 

characters have done 

b. language to consider "asleep," 

"vision, 11 "dream" and "eye" — the major 
words of the play along w/ moon 
c > senses the profoundness of the dream 

d. character of Bottom: sympathetic 

figure, not too pompous, civil, not 
patronizing to fellow artisans, 
courteous to attendants, leader 

e. comedy lies in the contrast between 

his circumstances and his lack of 
awareness, but he is not a victim 

f. courage makes him admirable & amusing 

g. Only mortal to meet fairies — discuss 

1. rightfully moved by experience 

Act IV, ii 

I. The mechanics return first to lament then to 

celebrate Bottom's return — now everything is 

set for the concluding act five 

A. The marriage has happened w/o our seeing it 

Act V, i 

I. The weaving together of the plo^s 

A. Strangeness of events mentis. led and questioned 

in a light-hearted fashion 

B. Note their excitement to "wear away (the) long 

age of three hours/between (their) 
aftersupper and bedtime, V,i, 34-35 

C. The selection of Pyramus and Thisby — might be 

a good time to read Ovid's rendition of the 
story to the students . 

D. Note Theseus 1 grandness, his justice, his 

sympathy and sageness when dealing w/ the 
potentially poorly performed play, V,i, 89-105 

E. The play w/i the play and its importance 

1. how they mock it 

2. how they enjoy it 

3. how the plot of love differs greatly 

4. the earnestness of the players and the 

enj oyment of the viewers 

F. literary terms 

1. eye-rhyme, V,i, 21-22 

2 . Alliteration, V, i, 14 6 

3. malediction V,i, 180-181 
Major theme--to be discussed at your leisure 

I. All things in play relate to theme of marriage 

A. Theseus 1 and Hippolyta's nuptials 

B. Fairies have come to Athens b/c of marriage 

C. The artisan's performance is intended for it 

D. Kermia's judgment and climax of lover's story 

is scheduled to coincide w/ it 

E. The young lovers are married along with ducal 

couple 

II . Characters 

III. Masques, dances, a play w/i a play, and music 
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CURRICULUM UNIT: 



Julius Caesar 



1. Philosophy/ rationale for the unit: 

The unit is designed to expose tenth grade students to the 

value of text -cr awl ing . As they read , study , paraphrase , 

scrutinize, discuss, interpret, and perforin short passages 

from Julius Caesar, highly skilled students will recognize 

the serious undertones of lively comic word play, understand 

the important characterization techniques playwrights use , 

and appreciate the text for its historical , poetic , and 

stylistic features while maintaining a constant focus on its 

dramaturgical possibilities. All students will develop a 

short performance piece, analyze a scene, update Shakespearean 

text (and characters ) , determine the play 1 s tragic hero , 

discuss the thematic concerns of the author , evaluate 

persuasive techniques employed by Brutus and Antony, 

report on details of the plot as a member of an eyewitness 

news team, conduct research on the play 1 s setting, 

Shakespeare's literary and dramatic accomplishments, and/or 

the Elizabethan era, and respond to the play on a critical 

and creative level (in a well-structured literary or creative 

essay). Through activities such as these, students will come 

to realize that the study of Julius Caesar is worth the challenge. 




do fear the 




Caesar for their 




William Shakespeare 




2. Grade Level/ Coarse 



♦Small, suburban, college-prep high school where tenth 
grade students in the most accelerated sections of English 
exhibit a wide range of talent and ability 

3. Goals/ purpose of the unit. 

*To practice verbalizing one 1 s reaction to Shakespearean 
drama in discussion and in performance. 

*To illustrate how moments of decision bring forth the 
strengths and weaknesses in one 1 s character. 

*To develop sensitivity toward techniques of character 
development and the use of imagery in writing. 

*To stimulate students to a greater awareness of the 
inferential information , subtleties in character , 
thematic undercurrents, abstract concepts, and tonal 
hues in classic works of literature. 

*To encourage student involvement in meaningful and 
enterta ining classroom activities . 

*To help students recognize the universality of human 
experience by stating parallels between the events in 
the play and current events. (EXAMPLE: Act III,iii, 
Cinna is accosted by the mob; mob rule in Los Angeles 
riots ) 

*To portray a typical day at the theater in Elizabethan 
London . 

*To illustrate the relationship of various social classes, 
and of men and women , to the Elizabethan theater as a social 
institution . 

*To improve reading proficiency and expand vocabulary. 

*To define and identify significant literary techniques, 
including pun, tone, sonnet, metaphor, symbol, imagery, 
setting, foreshadowing, theme, blank verse, suspense, 
mood, and figure of speech. 

*To practice the following critical thinking and writing 
skills: 

a . Responding to criticism 

b. Analyzing effects of literary techniques 

c. Evaluating a play 

d. Analyzing a character 

e. Writing a research report 
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Julius Qaesar 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 



CHARACTERS 



Julius Caesar 
Octavius Caesar 
Marcus Antonius 
M. Aemilius Lepidus 
Cicero 
Publius 
Popilius Lena 
Marcus Brutus 
Cassius 



Triumvirs after the 
death of 
Julius Caesar 



> Senators 



Conspirators against 
'Julius Caesar 



Casca 
Trebonius 
Ligarius 
Decius Brutus 
Metellus Cimber 
China 

Flavius and Marullus, Tribunes of 

the people 

Artemidorus of Cnidos, a teacher 

of Rhetoric 



A Soothsayer 



Friends to Brutus and Cassius 



Cinna, a poet 
Another Poet 
Lucilius 
Titinius 
Messala 
Young Cato 
Volumnius 
Varro 
Clitus 
Claudius 
Strato 
Lucius 
Dardanius 

Pindarus, servant to Cassius 

Calpurnia, wife to Caesar 

Portia, wife to Brutus 

The Ghost of Caesar 

Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, 
Servants, etc. 



Servants to Brutus 



Time: 44 B.C. 

Place: Rome; the camp near Sardis; the plains of Philippi 



Details of the lesson plan. 



a) 



b) 



The first assignment sheet included in „ 

should be distributed after the class LI curriculum 

Act I. it will not take them lona to SlT-J? Caesar * 

an episode for close study and analvsif ?SV~° r ac «Pt^^ 

length and level of difficulty L ! I ( ^ SinCe the 

another, you may choose to HI 4 Y ™ ° ne e Pisode to 

small groups -Va^r!- 0 of 'll^tZU > ■ CMM t0 

wS^LkJ^ -tivity, read 

Ask the students to characterise ' 11 ' 249 " 27 2. 

"rabblement" who "clapped tSIir cSnoe A"?"* 3 ab ° Ut the 
sweaty nightcaps, and uttered LS ^h ^ ndS and threw U P 
breath because^aesar refund X? crovnWat It^ 9 
almost, choked Caesar;..." Thev «>, ^ i* had ' 
detect Cassius' sarcasm when L^u s t i°I d be able to 
sickness" to refer to t-hZ ! e P hras e "falling 

Caesar. Ask f^r thr^e'^luJteers^t^read %T 
again; this reading should demonstrate e f e , Sel ! Ctl ° n 
each character's emotion, pu^Sr^fuSo^S'JS^. 

One class period should provide adeanaf* 1.4. * 

use of approxiSa'teiy tenure «nuU S'lhi 1 ? 1 ? 
class on the second dav Call !J ? beginning of 

directions (next to „ ?! lr atte "tlon to the 

group assigned to let \ i ^ . • h " dout )- Wile the 
at the end of the scene' .ffi?/^"? the P"""'" imagery 
a bird,, they ^IS^.^^SiSS^iSrS! <° 

announce a the 9 exa?t d fo?,% tl2eS J" eplsode - ">ey should 
enact. ^he^of ^ udience^shouJd read" Si™ '? 
in hel P he L V c^asrtr b e?t r e UP ' S P " T°~ °< ™ = 

understanding "f the P pIay? " alS ° faci l""e their 

One-two Day lesson Plan 



SHAKESPEARE ALIVE! 



Bring A Scene To Life 
Jnliog Caesar , Act I 



Ihr^dTcurrlcu^: 85 



SHAKES P EASE ALIVE! 



ENGLISH 10 
Ms . Feeney 



Bring A Scene To Life 
Julius Caesar, Act I 



Purpose : 



to paraphrase, interpret, and appreciate the language 
and artistry of Shakespeare's dramatic work 



Method: 



f T rom g Ac£ e i USt * reference ' sele ^t an episode 

SCENE 1 A street in Rome. 

The play begins on February 15, the religious feast of 

SiXSii Toda T M he P e °P le have * Particular reason for 
celebrating. j u i lus Caesar has just returned to Rome 

of JomLi 011 ?^ 1 ^ 1 in VhiCh he defea ted the forces 

™ f P J! hiS rival for power - Caesar now has the 
opportunity to take full control of Rome. 

nTo^!!« S °P en > n 3 ^cene, a group of workmen, in their best 
clothes, celebrate m the streets. They are joyful over 

^nf ar ^/, 1C ^° ry - ThS workers »«et two tribunes- govern- 
ment officials- who supported Pompey. The tribunes 
express their anger at the celebration. 

SCENE 2 A public place in Rome. 

TnL^ aS f ar atten ? 3 the traditional race at the festival of 
Lupercal, a soothsayer warns him to beware the ides of 
March. when Caesar leaves, Cassius and Brutus speak. 

*Cassius tries to turn Brutus against Caesar by using 
flattery, examples of Caesar's weaknesses, and sarcasm 
about Caesar's power. 

*Caesar passes by again, expressing his distrust of 
Ca ssius. 

*Cassius and Brutus learn of Caesar's rejection of a 
crown the people of Rome have offered him. They agree 
to meet again to discuss what must be done about Caesar. 

*Alone on stage, Cassius delivers a speech. The thoughts 
he expresses m this soliloquy are thoughts he would not 
want Brutus to know about. 
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SCENE 3 A street in Rome. 
It is the night of March 14. 

*Amid violent thunder and lightening, a terrified Casca 
fears that the storm and other omens predict terrible 
events to come. 



bP ovfr . Pr f S f he St ° rm aS a Si ^ n that Caesar must 

be overthrown. Cassius and Casca agree that Caesar's rise 
to power must be stopped by any means. 

*Cinna, another plotter, enters, and they discuss how to 
persuade Brutus to follow their plan. 



B. Assign the roles to members of your group. 

C Working together, read the text and interpret its 
meaning. You should use a dictionary to look up 
any obscure words (*the notes from the editor will be 

™ P ? i° 0) * Pay CloSe atfc ention to statements that 
reveal character. Consider the speaker's tone. 



D. 



llv ltlL2 2 3 SCSn ! to life- at this point. Retaining 
key phrases and memorable imagery, dramatize the scene in 
modern, everyday, approachable English (...because that is 
the long and short of it!). The best performances will 
demonstrate an understanding of character, tone, situation, 
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c) Evaluative Process 



There are various ways to measure achievement and serious- 
ness of purpose during the two or three day act ivi ty : 

♦Participation in small group discuss ions could be 
closely monitored . The students should be developing 
a script of some sort / and everyone should contribute 
in one way or another. 

♦Performance of the episode can reveal the depth of their 
t ex-crawl ing . If the performance does not illuminate 
anything significant/ the players should be able to 
answer questions about the characters and situation . 
The questions could be teacher or student-generated . 

♦Finally / this activity offers a marvelous opportunity 
to review the details of character, situation/ language, 
and plot contained in Julius Caesar , Act I. A written 
evaluation in the form of a quiz (or test ) on the same 
material will evaluate the success of this dramatic, 
student-centered, tool for review and discussion. As 
an alternative — or an additional activity — students 
could compose a critical evaluation of the best 
performance piece. Depending upon the makeup of your 
class, this type of evaluation could measure the level 
of comprehension, foster attentiveness and a greater 
appreciation of the effort put forth in each episode, 
and may serve to strengthen the performances due to 
a heightened sense of competition . 



Act II 



]n a five act play, the first act usually presents the exposition- 
Vhe background information- and introduces the characters, the 
setting,- and the conflict. The second act then presents the rising 
action- the part of the story where conflicts become obvious, 
suspense builds, and characters struggle to resolve their problems. 

After the performance pieces, students generally understand the 
central concerns of the author . The three activities used for the 
second act are designed to highlight the suspense and illuminate the 
conflicts at work. In addition to the Analyzing a Scene, Music for 
a Tragedy, and Updating a Scene curriculum ideas, I would also 
suggest asking students to compile a list of Caesar 1 s statements . 
Eventually students may write them on the blackboard or poster 
board so that they become a part of your classroom decor for a 
couple of days. This may help them to recognize some of the more 

famous statements from the play (and also help them to recognize his 

arrogance in the play which may be contrasted with the historical 



record ) 



Analyzing a Scene: 



Brutus: Master, Husband, Citizen-Conspirator 

r™"'^ a T 4 S f° ene ! akSS plaCe in Brutus' orchard in 

n*™*7, !, a fSV hoUrS before davn on March 15- the ides of Marrh 

Brutus, unable to sleep, walks in his garden. He faces 1 r l? f 

t C l*< ? n A Sither t0 continue living under the tyranny of Caelar or 
to kill Caesar and thus end his rule. While consider?™** 
problem, Brutus receives an anonymous letter (Irom clssius) 
suggesting that Brutus take action against Caesar His fear that 
Rome may lose its freedom overcomes his admiration for Caesar L* 
at last he agrees to join vith Cassius and the otners in their 
to assassinate Caesar the next day. S ln their P lan 



Directions 



1. 



2. 



Trltlt ' SCene l# and then on a scale of 1 to 10 rate 

Brutus in three areas: as a master of his household, as the 
husband of Portia, as a citizen leading the consp?raVagainst 

jSSfiS^StJSS. 11 ' scene l ' give evidence which 



Brutus as Master: 



Brutus as Husband: 



Brutus as Citizen-Conspirator: 



Act II, scene 1 



Brutus as Master : 

♦demanding, receiving respect 

7n°^ in ? i in6S i BrUtUS orderin <J Lucius to light a candle 
in his study and report back to him 

anH LTJZT P atrician and Praetor, Brutus speaks formally 
and briefly (doesn't waste words) *««ix±y 

♦compassionate 

-(later) Lucius is asleep on the job. Brutus, rather 
surprisingly, forgives the servant saying "It's no matter 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber." matter. 

Brutus as Husband : 

*?r^ d ^^ g the subo f dinate Position of women in Roman times, 
it is rather surprising to find Portia so outspoken in her 
iTlltl t0 ^ V " hat iS dist »^ng Brutus and Ms sleep It 
is apparent that Portia talks to Brutus in this manner out of 

inn^ W S U ? d \ herS6lf) - Brutus shows for no? Lvlng 

"0 'a 6 ! ^ r / nd Sh ° WS MS true love for her ««» ^ says 
0 ye gods, render me worthy of this noble wife." 

*They seem to love each other; excellent marriage 
Brutus as Citizen-Conspirat-.nr • 

*persSn Citi2en? BrUtUS highly re 9 arded as a noble and moral 

*n!n^o.o°i Z \ 3c f ne 3: Casca says "Oh, he sits high in all 
SnrK % t0 WhiGh Cassius responds "Him and his 

worth and our great need of him/ You have right well 
conceited." 

*Act II, scene 1: Cassius says again, this time to Brutus 

Yo,*,'I^ m ?!; a ? ere { ? Ut honors y° u ' ^d everyone doth wish/ 
ll»Jl *V °P ini °n of yourself/ Which every noble Roman 
Dears or you 

Conspirator : Stoicism-philosophy in which the mind is 
^Sni r ?!ff from the body and reliance upon thinking and reason 
supplants emotion and passion. 

-essential character flaw: idealistic naivete in dealing 
with real matters in the real world (this becomes evident 
in his first soliloquy) 
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English 10 
Julius Caesar, Act II 
Music For A Tragedy 

for each of thFTo llowing fte nes: Find ° ne piece of * usic 

lcene S i eXamineS ^ reaS ° nS Why Caesar has to die, Act Two, 
*Brutus speaks with Portia, Act Two, Scene 1 

♦Portia speaks to Lucius and the soothsayer, Act Two, Scene 4 



Updating A Scene 

Act e, Two . %oSr f 1rs P rt\^ y k r is d t i o ti a°n a ?' th ^ tW ° with ^ 
relationships in the oiav ?hln analy ? e fc ? e nature of fc he conjugal 
Caesar and CalpSrniJ wi?h *tX ?ii «f ? J he relafc i°nship between 

Trying to maintain a similar" s «t ^ i °? ShiP ? etween and Portia, 

twentieth century Portia circumstances '. n your skit, your 

courage and self-Lcrif ill 5 J? exemplify the ; Ro man) virtues of 

Shakespeare's source, P^utarcVs^f S'pSSSIM." 50 "* 1 ^ 



O ^1 



If students are artistic, some may prefer to update the text 
of Julius Caesar in the form of a comic strip. The 
"excerpt" below is produced by the Oval Projects Limited 
(335 Kennington Road, London SE11 4QE); it depicts the 
banquet scene from Macbeth . 
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BEST B6PY AVIUM 




Act III 



?^^^"^:p 0 en 0 rupoT^ h e 0 ^^L P ca a L^ S t^% r B 0 B d C Vi ?Z ° f 
We watch important scenes as „ f° f? 7 Drama Sou ^b3ok. 

assassination of Caesar l!u t 2! along. For instance, after the 
interpretation and proSd ^n^n,?? 0 " 3 ^ to wita ««« Brutus' 
deed, when he cSmpeTs ? h r?onsMra?o?s liberatin * re ^t of the 

arms in Caesar's blood, he s t S „ St ?° P * nd rub their lov « 
sort of religious ritual it it JJJ 9 t0 elevate thm action to a 
significant Icene in the'plav %flf,:°f e powe f ful fc ° view this 
Drama Soundbook to focus on a 'scShp h^^ I Uke to use Caedmon's 
Cicero, and Cassius react So tSS ACt Z ' SCene 3 (when c asca, 

a stormy March 14th "enfng) Dur7na°?H "TS 8 tMng place du ^S 
(Bring a Scene to Life and UodaS™ > ^ s * udents ' Presentations 
moments of the episode anrf^f 5f 9 Sceae )' w consider critical 
Playing with variour^ter^es'^rir^ 0 ^ ?? ssibil ^ies . AfJer 
video and evaluate the SJ L J, if wo 5 thvhile to vatch the 
up ariously while noble 2aesar ? s £ ^iK??**" tend to lau ^ 

Cae.ar la dlS ^^^"^ S^JlR, 1 

able to respond to\„e iM.^^^ , ^^4S 1 ««-*•lf ] 

ErJES P^nVlcc^n S2t"S?' P SfV tragedies, the climax, or - 
Pages will enrich tne student's perception l^tt* ° n the followin * 
delivered at Caesar's funeral ? P° werf ul speeches 

way to appreciate the rhetor L,.,^ 10 reading is also a nice 
sorrow, and deJwBwSrSSnJJinS^^?^^^^ 1 lr ° ny ' genuine 
worthwhile to watch thifcSJJSirJcSS 11 !: tnl movie. k9 ^' " 13 

o^Leaar: a Kcran^Sna^ Pr °; e ^ ' S the *~ 

appreciate the dif ference^vf r ? f handout ' Students will 
discuss Shakespeare" u*se of th urce When 
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Turning the Tide: Brutus 

Directions 

1. Read Brutus 1 speech. 

2. Using this speech as your guideline, fill in the outline in this 9 
handout. Your answers should oe actua l words from the soeecn 

itself. K 

3. Then discuss the following questions with your classmates: 

a. .Is Brutus' speech written in poetry or prose? Why does 
Shakespeare choose this form? 

b. What is the overall tone of this speech? 

c. How would you describe the style of this speech? 

d. Does Brutus accomplish his reason for delivering this speech? 

e. What mistake does Brutus make in speaking first? 
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Outline of Brutus' Funeral Oration 

I nt rod uct i on 

I rose against Caesar not that I less> m 



more. 



Body 

A. Part I: Cause and Effect 

1. Because Caesar loved me, I f0P him> and there 

are for his love. 

2. Because Caesar was fortunate, I for nirTlj gnd 

there is for his fortune. 

3. Because Caesar was valiant, I him> and therfe 

1s for his valor. 

4. Because Caesar was ambitious, I n j m and 

there is for his ambition. 

B. Part II: Rhetorical Questions 

1. Who is here so that would be a ? 



2. Who is here so that would not be a 

3. Who is here so that would not love 

Concl usion 

A. Whom then have I offended? 



B. The reasons for Caesar's death are recorded 



1. His glory wherein ne was__ i s not 

2. His offences -"or which he 



are not 



Turning the Tide: Antony 
Outline of Antony's Funeral Cration 
I. Introduction 

Antony: "Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend rr,e your ears 
bury Caesar, not to praise him." y S 

1 1 . Body 

A. Part I: Refuting Caesar's Ambition 
1. Proof 1 



I come to 



2. Voof 2 

3. Proof 3 
First Pause 



A A nrrmus; B pa^r'f^rit /M ^:rLj k S Jo 1^°^ "<« 
4th citizen. "...'tis certain he [Caesar] was not ambitious." 
c - Part H: First Mention of Caesar's Will 

1. The effects if the crowd were to read the will: 



D . 



E. 



Second Pause 

Antony descends fro. pulpit and crowd for,s a ring around body of 

Part III: Description of Caesar's Corpse 
1. Description of mantle: 



2. Names of conspirators involved: 



3. Effects of Brutus' stabbing: 



4. Citizen's reactions to Antony's words 



5. Antony's self-deprecation: 
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Part IV: Contents of Caesar's Hill 
1. Each Roman citizen: 



Citizen's private estate: 



I • Conclusion 

Antony: "Here was a Caesar! wren comes such another?" 

i 
I 

1 



1 
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Plutarch and Shakespeare: Two Views of Caesar 
On the left side of the chart below is Plutarch'? r> 0 e=~ 

-discussion of the p,., Ju Mus C.^'Uffrfn'sS^^.^rj-^^J.-ln, 



Caesar . 
In Plutarch's Lives 

1. Caesar's life is covered from about 
age twenty until his death 



In Shake speare's Julius Caesar 
1. Caesar's life is covered from 



2. Caesar's entire military career from 2 p JA c ar i t 

the Gallic wars, to civil war 1„ Rome, ^ $ millta ^ ""en covers 



to defeat of Pompey's sons in Spain 
is covered. 

3. The setting covers all the Roman 
Empire traveled during Caesar's 
1 i f e . 



3. The setting covers 



4. Rome experiences a series of 
political changes from a republic 
to a limited democracy to a 
triumvirate to a dictatorship. 

5. Caesar is portrayed as a man of 
great courage, intelligence, charm 
and wit. 



4. Rome is governed by 



5. Caesar is portrayed as 



Caesar is a slightly built man with 
white skin and a tendency toward 
epilepsy but also a person who uses 
the hardships of war as the best 
remedy for his ailments. 

Caesar is a man loved by the common 
people 



6. Caesar's physical condition i 



7. The common people 



8 



Caesar is a man who had the complete 
devotion and loyalty of his soldiers. 
Caesar chopped firewood with his 
soldiers, slept on the open ground 
and fought side by side in battle 
with his men. 



8. Caesar's relationship with his 
soldiers 



9. Caesar is a great speaker and orator, 9. 
second only to the famous Cicero. 



10. Caesar left a considerable legacy to 
each Roman Citizen 



10. 



Acts IV and V 



In order to appreciate the impact of the turning point, I ask 
students to provide an exciting vantage point from which to view the 
final events of the play. A news team consisting of an 
anchorperson/ a sportscaster , and a weather forecaster is selected 
by random drawing or by appointment of volunteers* The members of 
the news team work together to create short news stories based on 
the previous day's reading, to write short editorials or 
commentaries, and to write reports on arguments, news from Rome (or 
Philippi), military successes and failures, and deaths. 

Format for News Copy 

Reporter : 

Who was involved? 

What happened? 

When did it happen? 

Where did it happen? 

Why did the situation occur? 

What were the results of the situation? 

Quote(s) from person interviewed: 

Reporter 1 s opinion on event : 

Suggest that members of the news team spend ten or fifteen minutes 
talking together about the day's reading and the ensuing discussion. 
As they divide up the next day's news stories, encourage them to 
divide up the writing so that students work on more than one type of 
story while on the news team. 



The book review and research essay assignments are primarily 
considered "outside" reading projects. Of course, we spend class 
time reviewing expectations, available sources, acceptable process 
and final expectations. Additionally, students are asked to present 
their response to the Sophoclean tragedies and to report on their 
findings in the research project. 

Students are asked to respond^ to \:wo of the Written Exercises (one 
is supposed to be critical and the other is creative). 
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English 10a 
Ms. Feeney 



BOOK REVIEW: THE THEBAK PLATS 



PUKPOSEr to study the dra«atic and poetLc artistry of Sophocles 

one of the great tragedians who lived and wrote in fifth 
century B.C. Athens ln £ltta 

METHOD: Choos^eithor Oedipus Rex or Antigone for close study 



Consider one of the following aspects of the dra.atic 

♦comparison/contrast: Greek 
and Shakespearean tragedy 

♦role of fate (is Oedipus a 
helpless victim?) 

♦character of Creon or Jocasta 

♦Creon's responsibility 
for his downfall 

♦trag'.c hero : Oedipus , Creon, 
or Antigone 

♦comparison: Antigone/Creon 
Antigone/Ismene 

♦nature of absolute pover in 
Antigone 

♦purpose of the chorus 

fnnr G ^ iX para * ra P h easa y (including an introduction, 

7 P ara 9"Phs, and a conclusion) that specifically 
dxscusses one of Sophocles' plays. Refer to Chapter 14 

vo^i^'-S P -? 90 ~ 310) f ° r ^ ide ^^ and assistance, if 
you would like to «ake an appoint«ent for a conference 

r—?-'*-* ^ Gr sch ° o1 ' Please schedule one soon. Tour boo* 
review is due on Wednesday, March 31, 1993. it Bust be 
typewritten. 



RESEARCH PAPER 



SUGGESTED TOPICS 

Tudor Literature 

♦Sir Walter Ralegh 
♦Christopher Marlowe 
♦John Lyly 
♦Sir Philip Sidney 
♦Thomas Campion 
♦Sir Philip Sidney 
♦Ben Jonson 

Willia- Shakespeare: Poet, Playwright, Actor, Businessman 

♦Trace the literary history of Shakespeare's work and 

its reception. 
♦Research the autobiographical nature of Shakespeare's 

plays, what were some of the things going on in his 

life that were reflected in works you have read or 

heard about? 

♦ The Theatre of Shakespeare ; 

-Investigate the attitudes of London officials, the 
nobility, the monarch, the Puritans, and the common people 
toward the Globe and toward theatrical entertainments in 
general during the Elizabethan age. 

-Who were the "boy actors"? What part did they plav in 
Elizabethan theater? P ' 

-Find out more about such famous Elizabethan theaters as the 
Swan and the Fortune. Who owned them, how were they 
designed, and how successful were they? What happened to 
the Blackfriars after the Globe began operations? 

-Research Elizabethan audiences (the Elizabethan spectators) 

-Investigate public and private theaters in Shakespeare's time 
(structure of theaters, types of plays, cost of 
admission, audience members). 

-Describe the life of an actor of Shakespeare's time (reputation 
salary, life style, training, travel, working 
conditions ) 

-Find out how theater companies were organized. 

-Research the fashions of Elizabethan times (royalty, the upper 
classes, merchants, and peasants); find out how 
these fashions were reflected in the costumes for 
theatrical presentations of Shakespeare's day. 

-Report on the technical aspects of Shakespeare's theatre 
(sound effects, music, scenery, props, lighting, 
special effects); compare the settings of the 
Elizabethan period with the elaborate set 
decorations of modern theaters and with the 
simple ones used in the contemporary theater-in- 
the-round 
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♦Shakespeare 1 s Early Comedies 
♦The Histories 

♦Jhakespeare ' s Fellow Dramatists 
(at the turn of the century) 

Thomas Dekker, George Chapman, John Marston, 

Thomas Heyvood , Ben Jonson 
♦Shakespeare's Sonnets 
♦The Tragedies 
♦The Tragicomedies 

Elizabethan England 

♦Tudor Dynasty: Henry Tudor (1485); Wars of the Roses 

Henry VIII 
Edward VI 
Mary I 

Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 

♦Origins of English Drama: Mystery, Miracle, Morality 

Plays 



♦James Burbage; The Theatre 

♦Renaissance Period: Comparison/Contrast Between Greek 

Elizabethan Drama 
♦English supremacy over the seas: defeat of the 

Spanish Armada 
♦Elizabethan gardens 

♦Daily life in Elizabethan England: daily routines, 
home life, schooling, entertainment, diet, disease 




" Hardwick Hall Even i n sy , van sccne5 Iikc ^ 
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The English 
Renaissance 




Sir Thomas More by Hans Holbein 
the Younger. Oil. 
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An Allt%on ,,/ the Tudor Succession: 
The Ftinuh <>r Henn i f II. 
British school >c. I589-95i. Oil. 
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Mystery Play, Cove'irr.. Engraving. 
Bnti$h Library. 




The mystery play 
being enacted here 
is trie trial of Jesus 
(standing, center) 
before Pontius Pi- 
late (seated). High 
priests, wearing 
anachronistic bish- 
ops' miters, here 
present Jesus to 
the crowd. Note 
the types of people 
in the crowd and 
their behavior. 



A miracle ilay was 
based on a miracle 
that occurred in a 
saint's life. A mys- 
tery play was 
based on a Bible 
story. ("Mystery" 
refers to the spirit- 
ual mystery of hu- 
man redemption.) 
A morality play 
was an allegory of 
some phase of hu- 
man life: tempta- 
tion, sin, the quest 
for salvation, 
death. An interlude 
(Latin, inter-, "be- 
tween," and Iudu3, 
"play") was staged 
between the 
courses of a meal 
or between the 
acts of a longer 
play. 



$9M Mtftcrsna tit m mam? 
oeawawipitrt. ^ 




First page of Every man from the 
Britweli copy. Engraving. 

Folgcr Shakespeare Library 
Washington. O.C. 
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The Two Marys 



Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots 
(1542-1587), was 
Elizabeth's cousin. 
She is not to be 
confused with 
"Bloody Mary," 
who was Mary Tu- 
dor (1516-1558), 
Elizabeth's half-sis- 
ter. Though gentle 
personally, Mary 
Tudor acquired the 
nickname "Bloody" 
from the persecu- 
tions she endorsed 
against Protes- 
tants. 



•I" Enqaqement Between the 
English Fleet and the 
Spanish Armada. Oil. 

National Maritime Museum. Greenwich. 
England. 



Mary Stuart was 
the daughter of 
Henry VIM's sister's 
son, James V. Her 
mother was 
French. Married to 
Francis II of 
France, Mary re- 
turned to Scotland 
m 1560, after her 
husband's death, 
to claim the throne 
of Scotland, which 
was still indepen- 
dent of England. 
Mary Stuart's ties 
to Spain are ex- 
plained by religion 
Spam and Mary 
Stuart were both 



Catholic. She was 
beheaded at Fo- 
thenngay on Feo- 
ruary 8. 1587. 



Ti ">e Spanish Ar- 
^aca consisted of 
130 ships and ear- 
ned about 30.000 
men. The Spanish 
ships were huge: 
they had to grap- 
cie enemy ships 
and send soldiers 
across the decks 
f or hand combat. 
These lumbering 
galleons were se- 
verely battered by 
the guns of the 
smaller, more ma- 
neuverable English 
snips. (In the paint- 
ing, a Spanish 
boat can be identi- 
fied by its flag, 
which Hies the pa- 
pai coat of arms; 
see the long boat 
in front.) Many of 
the Spanish war- 
ships that survived 
the battle with the 
English were fur- 
ther battered by 
storms; only about 
half the original 
fleet limped home. 
Several of the 
ships were pound- 
ed to pieces, and 
five thousand 
Spanish sailors 
drowned off the 
west coast of Ire- 
land. The English 
lost only about a 
hundred men and 
not a single ship. 




Execution of \f ( ,n Queen or St 
( l6th century). Drawing. 

The National Gallery of Sco'bmJ. 
Edinburgh. 



Jnlina Caesar 



*Daily Life in Rome: how people dressed, where they 

*JrH/ /n° rked ' th6y entertained themselves , etc . 

♦Portia and Calpurma: Typical Women of Rome? 

•Shakespeare's Source: Plutarch 
Learn about the life of Julius Caesar. Include in 
your report information about his childhood, military 
accomplishments, political career, and friendship with 

he° m c P o e n y que a ?e d d SOme tMngS did f ° r th * 

*S22.S?J « h °lt fc 5 S government of Rome at the time of 
Caesar's death. Report on the role the Senate played, 
the powers Caesar had, and the voice the people of 

Expl\?n hoS ,\ electin * * embe " their govern?! 
Explain how the government structure affects 
developments in this play. 
*Write an essay describing a political or historical 
event in which an individual has been caught n 
conflict of loyalties, as Brutus was in Julius 
Pf e f ar - K ee Ping these parallels in mind, show how 
history does not repeat itself. 

*S?Z S ^ S °° th \ ayerS " ! Nostradamus, Cassandra, Jean 
( R T? r ? the identifc y of each person, and 
to pass) ° r predicted that actually came 

*jL P ° lifciC ? 1 assassi nation ever justified? (Research 
the assassination of John F. Kennedy, Malcolm X, 
Martin Luther King, etc ... Explain motives and make 
connections whenever appropriate...) 





REQUIREMENTS 



2. 
3. 

4. 



Follow the format outlined in your r P c PS r^ „ 3na . 
Your essay should be 3-5 typewritten pages. 

?s uue Par !?n« KTSL'SS oe^erKttedT °" thS 4 «* ^ 

the^^rstlralt^lourfirstVrafi^sr^ ° lted In 

(pari^hetical ) 'c^io'ns'wheSlhef Sit*™ 



DDE DATES 

(Potential Points) 

1. Bibliography Cards : (1Q) 

2. Note Cards (at least ) ( 

3. Thesis Statement: ^ 

4. Outline: 

(15) 

5. First Draft: 

■ . (50) 

6. Revised/Final Copy: (100) 



or * 
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WRITTEN EXERCISES 



A wide choice of writing topics allow students to follow up on on 
aspect of Julius Caesar that each finds most intriguing. Here ar 
writing topics I suggest after students have finished reading the 
play. 



A. CRITICAL RESPONSE 

1. In an age before computers had been invented, before medical 
science understood disease, before astronomy, meteorology, 
and geology had learned much about the heavens and the earth/ 
magical beliefs played an even larger role in Elizabethan daily 
life than they do today, in a detailed and well-structured essay, 
describe at least three instances of superstitious 

beliefs in Julius Caesar . Why do you think Shakespeare 
included these events in the play? Do they help to increase 
suspense? in what sense can they help to reveal character? 

2. A tragic hero is the main character of a tragedy, a play in 
which the hero comes to an unhappy end. A tragic hero is 
usually dignified, courageous, and high ranking. The hero's 
downfall is caused by a tragic flaw (character weakness) or 
by forces beyond his or her control. Such a hero usually 
wins some self-knowledge and wisdom, despite defeat or even 
death. Decide whether Caesar or Brutus has most of the 
defining characteristics of the tragic hero, and write an essay 
which details support that description. 

3. In one of the most famous scenes in Shakespeare's plays, Mark 
Antony successfully sways the crowd during his funeral oration 
for Caesar. He turns the crowd of mourners into a rioting mob. 
Identify and evaluate Antony's persuasive technique. Why do 
you think Antony was more successful than Brutus? Which phase 
of his speech was most effective? 

4. A theme is a central ide<* or insight of a work of literature. 
It is not the same as a subject of a work, which can often be 
expressed in a word or two. The theme is what the writer wants 
you to understand about that subject. Select one of 
Shakespeare's themes listed below, and discuss its development 
in Julius Caesar . (include at least three specific references 
to the play) 

♦Language is a powerful weapon, and in the hands of a skilled 
person, it can be used to manipulate others. 

*The best intentions of good, noble men can lead to tragedy. 



♦Violence and bloodshed can never have morally good results. 



Throughout this play, Brutus makes at least three mainr 
mistakes which ultimately lose the conspirator's cause 
"entify those mistakes, and decide ho/much responsibility 
for his errors are due to his philosophy, his teLr ,on 
or his narrow vision. Cite instances frim the p?!y"o 
support your views. piay to 

^^5f} ef SSSay ' write your response to Anne Paolucci's 
critical comments about Julius Caesar. This ZI e S , 

une pare of Brutus that not Caesar but himself ha<? 

You may agree with Paolucci or refute her, but be sure to 
support your response with evidence from ^e play. 

belSv^ 7 ^^?"? 136 meanin 9 and context of each statement 
below. The play's poetry is rich in imagery and ffiourativ* 
language that help to create atmosphere fnd^eveai SfracTer 

said oTt^ ??f% 8 ? r : T° Ur conmen ts focus on what is being 

said of the ill-fated (or dead) ruler as well a<* 

analysis of the situation and tone! offering an 

It is no matter. Let no images 

Be hung with Caesar's trophies. I'll about 

And drive the vulgar from the streets 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These growing feathers plucked from Caesar's wing 

Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 

Who else would soar above the view of men 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 

And therefore think him as a serpent's egg, 

^ C ^' 1 ? a if he - ' ^ Uld 33 his kind ^row mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell. 

Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand, 
Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy lethe. 



£ ■) () 



8. In the Elizabethan theater in which Shakespeare worked, little 
scenery was used. He therefore could not depend on setting to 
establish time, place, and mood. Instead, he had to let the 
audience know the setting through lines in the play. 

What lines in Act II, Scene 1 , make the audience conscious that 
time is passing? Why is this awareness important? 

Where are time and place revealed in the opening lines of 
a5die^ce? SCen 1? ^ iS timS important to the reaction of the 

9. 




♦strange disturbances in nature 

♦sleeplessness 

*the ghost of Caesar 

♦darkness 

♦healthiness and infirmities 



10. 



3. 



The following are some expressions from Julius Caesar that 
have passed into our everyday language: 



*an itching palm 
*a dish fit for the gods 
*a lean and hungry look 
♦masters of their fate 
*the dogs of war 



Select one of these and write what you think it means. Give 
details and particulars, and examples, real or imaginary, to 
support your explanation. 



B. CREATIVE RESPONSE 



1. 



Write a theater review as if you were a critic attending the 
opening night performance of Julius Caesar . 

2. Review Shakespeare's use of his source Plutarch's Lives (see 
handout entitled "Plutarch and Shakespeare: Two views of 
Caesar). Conduct an imaginary interview with the playwright. 
Have Shakespeare discuss Julius Caesar and tell where he got 
his ideas, why he omitted some truths, and how he feels about 
the central conflict and the main characters. 



Compose a letter to Brutus from Cassius advising him either to 
join or not to join the conspiracy. 



4. Write a journal as if from the perspective of one of the 

characters in the play, coordinating entries with significant 



events 
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Choose a character whose actions were important in determininq 
the outcome of the play. Think about how the chain of events 
might have been affected if this character had acted 

iiZZt r Z ntLY : f nd descr f be what different actions the character 
might have taken and what the results might have been 
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FOR REVIEW: 



Julius Caesar : Characters and Events 
GROUP WORK 

DIRECTIONS: Each group is to identify tha speaker, 
audience, situation/ and overall importance of each 
quotation on their list. You may use your books, notes, 
handouts, and most of all, group discussion. Although 
everyone should record the findings of the group/ you should 
des ignate a spokesperson who will present the material to 
the class. 



List I 

Act I, scene 2: "Beware the Ides of March/ 1 [Soothsayer 
to Caesar] 

Act /, scene 2: "No, Cassius, for the eye sees not itself 
but by reflection, by some other things." [Brutus to 
Cassius] 

Act I, scene 2: "It doth amaze me a man of such a feeble 
temper should so get the start of the majestic world 
and bear the palm alone." [Cassius to Brutus] 

Act /. scene 2: "Men at some time are masters of their 
fates." [Cassius to Brutus] 

Axt I. scene 2; "Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry 
look. He thinks too much; such men are dangerous." 
' [Caesar to Antony] 

List 2 

Act /, scene 3: "But men may construe things after their 
fashion, clean from the purpose of the things them- 
selves." [Cicero to Casca] 

Act II, scene 1; "Which hatched would as his kind grow 
mischievous, and kill him in the shell." [Brutus to 
himself] 

Act II, scene 1; "For Antony is but a limb of Caesar." 

[Brutus to the conspirators] 
Act II, scene I: "We all stand up against the spirit of 

Caesar." [Brutus to the conspirators] 
Act //. scene 2: "Cowards die many times before their 

deaths; the valiant never taste of death but once." 

[Caesar to Caipurnia] 

List 3 

Act III, scene I: "But I am as constant as the northern 

star." [Caesar to Cassius and Cinna] • 
Act III, scene I: "I wish we may; but yet have I a mind 

that fears him much; and my misgiving still falls 

shrewdly to the purpose." [Cassius to Brutus] 
Act III. scene 2: "I have the same dagger for myself 

when it shall please my country to need my death." 

[Brutus to the crowd] 
/ ?/ /V! scene 3: "To tell thee that thou shalt see me at 

Philippi." [Caesar's spirit to Brutus] 
Act K scene 5: "I know my hour is come." [Brutus to 

Voluminous] 



Source: English Journal / Number 4, April 1993 
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Shakespeare: 
Performance and Text 



Shakespeare's works are most often taught as texts to be read 
rather than as plays to be performed or attended. This month we 
asked our contributors to respond to questions like these: How do 
vou involve your students as performers and/ or audiences of 
Shakespeare's plays? How do vou relate his art to the art of 
contemporary theater and of popular culture? How do your 
students respond to his works as theater? How do they reenact and 
extend the Shakespearean tradition by adapting, imitating, and 
transforming his works? 

We should not have been surprised at the number of 
manuscripts we received (the most in response to any call for 
manuscripts in several years), but we were. Neither should we have 
been surprised at the widespread influence of the Folger Library's 
education program with its emphasis on the theatricality of 

Shakespeare's works and on adolescents' natural affinity for 

improvisation and role-playing. But we were. Many contributors 

specifically credited the Folger's popular summer institute in 

teaching Shakespeare for the ideas and techniques they adapted in 

their classes. But the influence was equally apparent in the work of 

other teachers who may not even know the work at Folger directly 

but who have been encouraged by the atmosphere created by the 

network of teachers trained there. 

Hence, we urged Peggy O'Brien, the indefatigable head of 

education at the Folger, to write an essay introducing this EJ Focus. 

We wish every teacher of literature could attend one of the 

summer institutes she directs; at least we think everyone who 

teaches Shakespeare should read her essay and take an oath to 

abide by its principles. Her emphasis on active learrmg would 

surelv rescue the Bard from pedantrv. enliven the study of his 

work, and possiblv recruit a new generation of enthusiasts. 
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Doing Shakespeare: 

"Yo! A Hit! A Very Palpable Hit!" 



Peggy O'Brien 



The Folder Shakespeare Librarv is a little marble 
^hoebox of a building tucked right behind the Li- 
brarv of Congress and the United States Capitol in 
Washington. DC. You'll know it bv the bas-reliefs of 
Shakespearean scenes under the windows on the 
front of the building. You mav be drawn to nouce 
it first, however, bv some kind of commotion out 
on the lawn: a crowd of high-school students hurl- 
ing Elizabethan insults at each other, a mob of 
middle schoolers chanting parts of Macbeth for 
\oice class, a group of armed junior- and senior- 
high-school teachers learning stage combat from a 
fighv choreographer who wears a t-shirt that boasts 
'Rsal Men Teach English." or mavbe the local ele- 
mentarv school's fifth-grade class practicing Ham- 
let. "Yo! A hit! A verv palpable hit!" 

A pmate research librarv. the Folger houses the 
largest and perhaps the most significant collection 
of materials pertaining to Shakespeare and the En- 
glish and Continental Renaissance; trulv, this col- 
lection is the Librarv's heartbeat. The Folger is the 
chief reposuorv for Shakespeare scholarship, the 
gathering place and studying place for scholars 
from around the world as well as the home of 
Shakespeare Quarterly and the Sew Folger Library 
Shakespeare editions of the plavs. 

The Folger Librarv is also an international cen- 
ter for Shakespeare education. In Washington. DC. 
we work with local students and teachers — in per- 
formance fesuvals where elementary- and second- 
arv-school students work up Shakespeare scenes 
and perform them for each other .All across the 
United States and in England, however, we work 
with teachers. Thev come to us in the summer to 
studv at our Teaching Shakespeare Insutute for a 
month, or we go to them as a part of our national 



Shakespeare Education and Festival Project. Forth- 
coming is the Teaching Shakespeare series — the first 
volume will appear in the fall of 1993 — written bv 
Teaching Shakespeare Insutute classroom teach- 
ers, scholars, and actors. As Head of Education, 
creating and managing most of these efforts fails to 
me. a District of Columbia public-school English 
teac. at work in the world of Shakespeare, a 
teacher with years of experience in junior- and 
senior-high-school classrooms full of students of 
everv ability level. 



Shakespeare in the Schools 

The Library's belief about schools is simple. The 
most significant work in the entire world goes on 
in schools. Period. This significant work goes on in 
all kinds of schools — in public and private, in 
sprawling and tinv and middle-sized, big-citv, small- 
city, rural, and suburban schools everywhere. Not 
all learning happens in school, obviously, but what 
goes on daily in the mind of a student is the future 
creating itself. What goes on in the classroom is 
more important than anvthing that has ever or will 
ever take place in anv board room or laboratorv or 
launching pad. The true center of everything in 
school is what's happening in the mind of a stu- 
dent And the person who has the most direct 
influence on that is a teacher. This is the world's 
most important work. 

My own specific and pracucal knowledge of 
teaching works along with the Library's national 
scope and perspective to afford me a fairlv singular 
and fascinating bird's-eve new of the teaching and 
learning of Shakespeare in this country. From 
where I sit, the realities which are most consistenth 
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and perhaps tenaciouslv part of the landscape of 
Shakespeare in American schools are these. 

Reality 1 

Shakespeare has been and remains the most com- 
monly taught author in American schools; vet 
students' exposure to Shakespeare is usuallv lim- 
ited in several ways. While many students may studv 
two or three Shakespeare plays in the course of the 
usual English curriculum sequence, some lower- 
level students (variouslv called "basic" students, or 
"phase three" students, or as I just heard from a 
West Coast teacher, a low normals") have no chance 
to studv Shakespeare at all. This seems to be be- 
cause in manv places we still buv into, and there- 
fore perpetuate, the mvth that Shakespeare is onlv 
for the very bright, the very fleet of mind. 

Reality 2 

Even students who studv two or three plavs have 
limited exposure to Shakespeare because these two 
or three are chosen from a very short list of . . . oh. 
say . . . five or six Shakespeare plavs. The man 
wrote thirtv-eight. perhaps thirtv-nine, plavs. Manv 
of these are not only appropriate but splendid for 
middle-school and junior and senior high-school 
students. For almost the last one-hundred vears. 
however, the curriculum has been stuck on Romeo 
and Juliet Julius Caesar. Macbeth, and Hamlet, with 

Many students believe Shakespeare 
wrote only four plays, and many 
teachers believe tragedies are 
easier to teach than comedies. 



Othello. A Midsummer Sight s Dream, and The Tempest 
thrown in occasional^. This narrow vision is due in 
part to tradition, to the publishers of the large 
anthologies that manv teachers must teach from, 
and to the fact that Macbeth and Caesar were 
thought bv someone at some time to be "shorter" 
and "easier." This reality is so pervasive that manv 
students believe Shakespeare wrote onlv four plavs, 
and manv teachers believe that tragedies are easier 
to teach than comedies. Tradition is an all-power- 
ful force. Incidental to tradition but important to 
me is the fact that in the plavs on this short list, the 
presence of female characters is brief, or relativelv 
brief, and most often ends in madness or death. 



Reality 5 

The teaching of Shakespeare is surrounded bv 
manv manv shouias: 

Students >/umMhke it. 

Thev should be mu\ed bv it. 

It should be taught the nghtwas: 

Students should understand it all:p\ai. character, 
historv. ma\be sources, imagerv. scansion. 
themes, critk^m. and. of course, the meaning of 
everv word. 

Shakespeare shouiabe read, studied, pored over. 

In addition, a kind of limited should suggests that 
everv class needs a critical number of models of the 
Globe Theatre, even though we don't know much 
about what it actuallv looked like. 

Reality 4 

When it corner to the teaching and learning of 
Shakespeare, manv people on both sides of the 
desk are nervous or bored or overwhelmed or all 
of the above. Manv teachers and students feel that 
the teaching and learning of Shakespeare is pain- 
full difficult, and that help is always indicated. 



ft! 
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This notion sends our students to the video store 
or to Cliffs Sous. The same notion sends us to the 
publishers who generate canned worksheets and 
tests, parallel texts, various kinds of teaching mate- 
rials which dumb Shakespeare down for ourselves 
and for our students. These kinds of "teaching 
aids" plav off of and into our nervousness. 

The Folger Philosophy 

The Library's education programs roll busilv along 
with both this partial panorama and a solid educa- 
tional philosophy in full view. The philosophy is 
pretty straightforward, has stood the test of time 
and experience in schools ail over the country, and 
can be subdivided into a few key beliefs. 

Belief I 

Shakespeare is for all students: of all ability levels 
and reading levels, of every ethnic origin, in everv 
kind of school. In 1623, John Heminge and Henrv 
Condell — two members of Shakespeare's acung 
company— compiled thirty-six plays and had them 
published in the First Folio. Their introduction to 
this book is entitled To the great Variety of Read- 
ers," and it begins, "From the most able, to him 
that can but spell. . . " They meant it in 1623. This 
is not only possible but essential. We need to re- 
mind ourselves that the audience at the Globe The- 
atre resembled nothing so much as a sixth-period 
class. 

A month or so ago, a teacher from New York 
state told me with great excitement about the kids 
in his "automotive-track" English class, an ethni- 
cally mixed and uniformly low-level group. He de- 
cided that he was tired of teaching them the 
prescribed curriculum, so he ordered a set of Ham- 
let texts for them, the same edition used by his 
Advanced Placement students. These "automotive" 
kids reacted initially with a small degree of fear and 
a large degree of pride; they began to carry their 
books so that Hamlet was always prominendy dis* 
played. The teacher was amazed to discover that, 
while the reading was hard for them, their com- 
ments and questions about the play were far more 
insightful than those of his advanced students. As 
their confidence and interest grew, their reading 
and writing skills seemed to improve as well. 
These kids love Shakespeare!" the teacher said. 
'They understand it. They own it. I can't believe 
I've been short-changing kids like this!" 
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Belief 2 

The teacher s job ts that of tour guide and not 
translator. As teachers, our job is to help students 
make connecuons — between themselves and a 
piece of literature, between a piece of literature 
and the ideas it embodies, between the world of 
the piece and the student's vsorld. connections 
unthin a piece of literature. Sometimes, in the busi- 
ness of teaching Shakespeare, we teachers become 
the connection. We translate. Our students are 
struggling over the first scene in Romeo and Juliet or 
"If it were done when 'tis done . . . " and we jump 
in enthusiasucallv to sav, "See . . . what he's reallv 
saving is ... " and we explain everything. In our 
great urgencv to be helpful, we translate. This 
doesn't serve our students particularly well since 
what we have learned is that the translation of 
Romeo and Juliet done bv a teacher in . . . say . . . the 
ninth grade doesn't particularly help a student 
deal with the language of Julius Caesar the next 
year. 

We need to stop talking and arrange the connec- 
tions between our students and Shakespeare so 
that they can make their own discoveries. We need 
to give students the room to discover the natural 
affinity which they have for Shakespeare. All kinds 
of students do have this natural affinity. But some- 
times we as teachers are so busy managing and 
explaining and filling the empty spaces that we 
don't give our students time to discover it for them- 
selves. 

Belief 3 

Learn Shakespeare by ckwngShakespeare. Any good 
teacher knows that the best way to learn anything is 
to learn it actively. Active learning is still a rarity in 
American classrooms. We know better, but we are 
afraid. Perhaps this is because we fall prey to the 
prevailing prejudices about active learning. There 
is the common "truth" that true intellectual learn- 
ing involves only one's brain, and that using the 
intellect and other body parts simultaneously is im- 
possible. That's why, when the assistant principal 
came to observe my colleague Ginny and found 
her students working in groups preparing scenes 
for performance, he said to her, "Listen, I'll come 
back another day when you're really teaching 
something." That's why most college professors 
conduct classes where students are fixed in their 
seats. This prejudice stands even though actively 
learning literature involves the very best kind of 
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close reading, the most rigorous sort of literary 
analysis. 

Belief 4 

All kinds of students do best when thev make their 
own seminal connection with Shakespeare — that is 
to sav his words in their mouths — before they take on 
anv other connections or the connections of anv 
others. By this connection, I mean immediate work 
with text. I am talking about a litde scene — the first 
mechanicals scene from A Midsummer Sight's 
Dreamy for example, or the killing of Cinna the 
poet from Caesar—- worked up collaboratively with 
a group of students. They act and direct and get it 
on its feet, and the learning takes place in this 
process. 

With a teacher as tour guide, students learn 
Shakespeare by meeting him on his own ground — 
inside the play. Is this about acting? No, it's about 
doing. Thev own that little scene, and therefore the 
plav, and therefore the playwright, and therefore 
the canon. Students learn, not bv being told what 
scholars sav or how their teacher would block a 
scene — other people's shoulds — but bv figuring it 
out for themselves. 



The Philosophy in Action 

.All of the Librarv's education programs resonate 
with these beliefs, and the echoes come back to us 
from all over the countrv. Learning this wav seems 
to have a big impact on students, on all kinds of 
students. A teacher from Detroit wrote that 

students who perform in scenes from Shakespeare 
learn about 500 a c more about the plav and, bv exten- 
sion, about other Shakespearean plavs than those 
who onlv read and discuss the plavs. 

Students are le?rning this wav in everv kind of 
school, at everv abilitv level. A prep school in Ho- 
nolulu focuses on one plav each year, and the en- 
tire school takes part in directing and acting scenes 
from the plav. 

A teacher from Plain Dealing, Louisiana, writes, 

At the end of the vear ! gave the kids an anonvmous 
"test" of about 20 questions, and on it I asked "What 
was the easiest thing we did all year?"* and "What was 
the most fun thing we did all year?" The majority — 
nearly all. in fact, of my non-readers — wrote Macbeth 
for both, though they didn't always spell it like thaL 
.Almost three davs after they'd performed Macbeth on 
videotape, reading flawlessly and often memorizing 
lines. I had them reading a CBS script in class, and I 
was shocked. I thought. - My God, I've forgotten that 
thev can't read!" But they stumbled happily along. 

"At first I hated Shakespeare because the lan- 
guage was so hard to understand,* said an African 
.American student from Washington, DC "But hav- 
ing acted it out. I can see how much feeling he put 
into his work. Now I not only know what the lan- 
guage means, I think it's fun!" There is no substi- 
tute for the process in which every student 
deserves to participate: making their own connec- 
tions with Shakespeare bv discovering Shakespeare 
as a plav played. A teacher from suburban Chicago 
wrote, 

Mv sophomores' scenes from A Midsummer Sight's 
Dream were fantastic. All of this acting created a won- 
derful atmosphere of creativity and participation. As 
for me. I was just one of the other participants. They 
became leaders in giving their theories, finding 
themes and motifs, honing in on characters. They 
were bolder in making statements about literature 
and challenging me and the critics. 

As a teacher I have long understood the value of 
this kind of learning, but it was all brought home 
to me in a very immediate way a couple of years ago 
in mv own family. My son, then sixteen and a junior 
in high school, wanted to get together with a few 
neighborhood kids and work up a scene for the 
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Library's local Shakespeare Festival. He is a regular 
kid — we don't speak in rhvmed couplets in mv 
house or read Conolanus over dinner or anything — 
and it seemed like a good thing to want to do. So I 
told him that I would bring home the registration 
forms for him, and I also told him that they would 
obviouslv need a grown-up to help them. "We don't 
need a grown-up. We'll do it ourselves," he said. 
They ended up taking one bit of adult advice about 
possible scenes thev might work on. Thev chose 
Dogg's Hamlet, playwright Tom Stoppard's fifteen- 
minute cutting of Hamlet. So off thev went — five 
sixteen-vear-old bovs and a wildlv dramatic seven- 
teen-vear-old girl, students at three different Wash- 
ington. DC, citv schools, down the runwav toward 
Shakespeare. 

Since all of the rehearsals happened in mv din- 
ing room, I had the distinct pleasure and pain of 
being able to hear everything: endless arguments 
about various line readings, constant disagreement 
about who should enter when and from where, 
varving opinions concerning what "the divinitv 
that shapes our ends" (and dozens of other lines) 
really means. It tried my patience for a good long 
time, until it finally dawned on me that this was the 
process. The more thev worked it out, the more 
invested and enthusiastic they became. Shakes- 
peare was happening, and more than Shakespeare 
was happening. 

Jordan — the incredibly smart and verbal and en- 
ergetic kid who perhaps didn't learn in quite the 
wav his school wanted him to and whose grades 
perhaps never quite reflected how bright he reailv 
is — became the center of it ail. He badgered peo- 
ple about rehearsals, he kept track of decisions 
about stage business and lists of props, he knew his 
lines before anyone else. He had become the 
leader. When the dav dawned, they went full of 
nerves to the Library's Elizabethan Theatre, 
watched seven other schools do their thing, and 
did theirs. They were hilarious. They got lots of 
laughs. They had an incredibly good time. 

I arrived home that evening to a house full of 
parents, brothers, and sisters watching a verv bad 
home video of this now famous Doggs Hamlet per- 
formance, and I sat down next to Jordan. He 
plaved Shakespeare (in jeans and ruff), and then 
Claudius. Early in the tape, at the point at which he 
got his first uproarious laugh, he turned to me with 
complete disbelief and said. That's me." 
'That's vou," I said. "And vou were great." 
'it's me, and I actually did that, and it was good." 
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.After this experience, Jordan reailv caught fire 
about this playwright; he was accepted into a spe- 
cial Shakespeare class at the Folger and the Shakes- 
peare elective at his high school. He took both of 
these courses during the same semester, a true 
learning experience. In the Folger course— with 
sixteen high-school students and class taught everv 

week by a different Shakespeare scholar or actor 

students learn verv quickiv that the long and wind- 
ing road of scholarship and theatrical productions 
provides us with the richness of differing insights 
and opinions. Thev learn that there is no single 
way to interpret the<* plavs. On the other hand, 
the elective at his own high school was taught bv 
the department chair who had taught Shakespeare 
for many vears and who knew indisputablv the cor- 
rect and sole interpretations of many Shakespeare 
plavs. That semester Jordan learned a great deal 
about Shakespeare and common sense and diplo- 
macy. He survived that experience, still feeling that 
he owns the playwright. Now in college, he doesn't 
want to be an actor or even a literature student — at 
the moment he is talking about a double major in 
law and philosophy — but he will always have great 
energy for the playwright. 

The other storv in the saga of Doggs Hamlet is 
the one that belongs to mv own son. Because of mv 
work, and because my husband is an actor and a 
director, mv son has grown up watching Shakes- 
peare plays on stage in that familiar kind of wav in 
which children know and accept the family busi- 
ness. He has seen manv, many plays — in London, 
in Stratford-upon-Avon, in New York and Washing- 
ton, and in less flashy venues — and he has had 
splendid opportunities to visit with actors and di- 
rectors and to listen to them discuss their work. 
Quite simply, none of this experience — not one bit 
of it — has had an effect on John anything close to 
the power produced bv his excursion into this 
Hamlet. Not remotely, /frowns the playwright now 
and forever. Since his fifteen minutes of fame, his 
plavgoing is more energetic and informed, but 
even informed plavgoing is no match for creating 
Shakespeare. 

Learning in this way is good for all students: in 
my family and yours, in my classes and yours, in Los 
Angeles and Minneapolis, in Georgia, Iowa and 
Umatilla, Florida, in .American Fork, Utah, and 
Hawkinsville. Georgia, at the Groton School and at 
Simeon Vocational High School in Chicago. Learn- 
ing in this wav gets students generating questions 
and positing their own answers, not just absorbing 
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other people's questions and answers. In Literary 
Understanding and Literature Instruction, Judith Lan- 
ger, a co-director of the Center for the Learning 
and Teaching of Literature says. 

Conventional wisdom about effective approaches to 
teaching the English language arts is schizophrenic- 
discussions about writing instruction emphasize pro- 
cess-oriented approaches that focus on students 
thinking, while the teaching of literature remains 
dominated bv text-based approaches that focus on 
"right" answers and predetermined interpretations. 
(1991. Report Series 2.11, Albany: Center for the 
Learning and Teaching of Literature. 2) 

The process of generating their own questions and 
posing answers puts students on a plaving field with 
scholars, actors, and directors. As teachers we learn 
that our students are up to it. We also learn that we 



The process of generating 
their own questions and 
posing answers puts students 

on a playing field with 
scholars, actors, and directors. 



are up to it. Collaboration is a much more exciting 
and energizing way to teach than suffering under 
the burden of having to be the font of all knowl- 
edge. Besides, the font of all Shakespeare knowl- 
edge is well beyond one person's grasp, even the 
most erudite of scholars. 



I was reminded in another wav recentiv of the 
power of this kind of active learning. About ten 
o'clock one evening. I was at mv neighborhood gas 
station putting gas in mv can Since Washington. 
DC. has seen an increase in crime during the last 
couple of vears. I have become a bit more watchful 
and suspicious than I'd like to be. A- I pumped gas 
into mv car. I saw a big tall man come out of the 
shadows a litde. He said, "Hey. r 

I thought, "Oh no, I don't want this . . . " and 
tried to remember which pocket mv monev was in 
as I said, "Yes?"' 

He walked closer. ".Aren't vou the Shakespeare 
ladv?" he said. 

••Yes!' , I said, much relieved. 
He walked e\en closer, and opened his jacket to 
show me his Shakespeare t-shirt underneath. 
"Don't you remember me?" he crowed. "I was 
Petruchio! I was awesome. r I did remember him. He 
went to a local DC public high school, and he was 
an outstanding Petruchio. He was awesome. He is 
awesome. 

In its making, real and active familiarity with 
Shakespeare or any piece of classical literature— 
and the language and ideas, plots, and characters 
that they give us— creates an intellectual experi- 
ence that our students are worthy of and a power 
of investment that all students deserve. The results 
are big and important. 

"I was Petruchio! - he said. He was and is. 

Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington, DC 20003 
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Taking Shakespeare 

from the Page to the Stage 



Kathleen T. Breen 



\fv own high-school and college experience of 
studying Shakespeare centered on reading the 
texts and discovering and analyzing the metaphors, 
so it is small wonder that mv earlv teaching fol- 
lowed that same pattern. For example, a dozen 
vears ago I dragged a class of high-school seniors 
through a studv of weed imagerv in Hamiet: a few 
vears later, I bored a class of juniors bv making 
them follow in their texts as I plaved a tedious 
recording of The Tempest Mv apologies to all those 
students. 

In the summers of 1988 and 1989. 1 participated 
in the Folger Library's summer institute. Teaching 
Shakespeare's Language, an experience that 
changed mv entire approach to teaching. As a re- 
sist, for the last four vears mv students have taken 
Shakespeare from the page to the stage bv becom- 
ing directors and actors as well as scholars. .As in- 
timidated as students often are at first bv the 
complexitv of Shakespeare's language, thev soon 
discover thev can interpret and make meaning 
once they are on their feet. The secret is in experi- 
encing the text as the script of a play rather than in 
reading it as one would a novel. I tell mv students 
that studying Shakespeare without acting or seeing 
it performed would be like taking a music appreci- 
ation course and trying to experience Beethoven 
bv reading the sheet music. 

Most English classes are not filled with budding 
drama students, so how does this work with average 
kids who declare they do not want to act anything 
out? How does it work with at-risk students who 
read poorly? 

To begin a r'av. I get the whole class on their 
feet and hand - copies of a choral arrangement 
of a speech: for cample* Act IV. scene i of Macbeth 
(the witches' incantations) or Hamlet's 'To be or 
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not to be" soliloquv. Within cwentv minutes' time, 
the students are all speaking Shakespeare's words 
and enjovmg it, protected and supported bv the 
anonvmitv of the crowd. Suddenlv. reading is not 
an issue: past experience with Shakespeare is not 
an issue. I have found that working with several 
choral arrangements, even if thev do not come 
from the plav we are about to studv, gives students 
an immediate and active experience of Shakes- 
peare. Some scenes, such as the witches' spell, lend 
themselves to choral rendition with accompanying 
background sounds and free movement in the 
room. Without realizing it, the students begin 
acting. 

At this point, depending on the plav, I may go 
directlv to the first scene. For example, in teaching 
The Tempest. I again get the whole class on their feet 
and give out copies of Act I. scene i (the ship- 
wreck). Then we do a read-through with frequent 
pauses to figure out what things might mean; for 
example. What is a M bawling, blasphemous, un- 
charitable dog"? Who are the mariners? What kind 
of people are they? Who else is on board this ship? 
How do these two groups of people feel toward 
each other? Working together, the students have 
no problem answering these questions; Shakes- 
peare plants all the answers in the dialogue. Within 
an hour, the class is performing a full scene. On 
the last run-through we add thunder, lightning, 
and wind. (The extra mariners ratde desks, flick 
the light switches, and blow noisilv.) This alwavs 
works. 

With Roiruo and Juliet, I begin with the street 
fight at the outset, but with a variation. I divide the 
class into Montagues and Capulets, then arm them 
with insults taken from elsewhere in Shakespeare: 
for exPTiple. 'Vile worm!": "Whv vou bald-pated 
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lying rascal!" u Go thou, and fill another room in 
hell! w ; and u Let vultures gripe thy guts!*. As a pre- 
lude to the opening scene, the two families hurl 
insults at one another across the room, then dis- 
perse. It also works at this point to let several 
students improvise an encounter in the street be- 
tween servants of the rival families before handing 

/ emphasize the idea that 
the play is a script and that 
each director and actor will 

have decisions to make. 



out copies of the text. Usually students have 
anticipated the kind of conflict that takes place 
in the play. Consequently, when they discover 
what Shakespeare wrote, they already feel some 
ownership. 

Once the students have this kind of positive 
experience, it is an easy transition to the play as a 
whole. I emphasize the idea that the play is a script 
and that each director and actor will have decisions 
to make. We discuss the fact that there is no one 
right way to do a play or a scene or even a line. I let 
the students know that I don't have all the answers 
about what this play means; in fact, no one does. 

It's important, then, to convey the "story" of the 
play as quickly as possible, for the goal of our study 
is not to discover the plot. (This reminds me of the 
torturous quizzes I once gave to "catch" students at 
not understanding the scene I had assigned for 
reading homework. Mea culpa.) One way is simply 
to tell the story; another is to narrate it with key 
lines interspersed. With this method, each pair of 
students is given a line to speak on cue as the story 
is narrated. Adding movement or a gesture to the 
line brings the story to life. (Credit for this idea 
belongs to Peggy O'Brien of the Folger Shakes- 
peare Library.) 

Having decorated the room with bright Renais- 
sance banners, I ask the students to form acting 
companies, named for actual Elizabethan and 
Jacobean companies: The King's Men, The Lord 
Chambrrlain's Men, The Earl of Pembroke's Com- 
pany, and the like. The students enjoy choosing a 
name, selecting accompanying symbols (simple 
line drawings of Renaissance figures; the Globe, a 
tower, a lute, a dancer, and the like), and making 
playbills. 

Each company selects a scene to produce, di- 
rect, and perform. The basic requirement is that 



everyone must participate. Coilectivelv thev must 
direct the scene and every person must have a 
speaking part on stage. To record their decisions, 
the company produces a prompt book in which 
they note blocking, vocal directions, and gestures. 
Working together, thev decide on a concept for the 
scene, specifying the effect they vant to produce. 
They include descriptions and/ or sketches of cos- 
tumes as well as notes on a set design. Each student 
adds notes on his or her character, addressing 
these questions: What do I want in this scene? What 
do I do to try to get it? 

Of course, the prompt book is a major project 
that evolves as the students work on the scene. In 
the absence of stage directions, thev have to figure 
out who is speaking to whom and how the charac- 
ters on stage must be reacting. Like real directors 
and actors, they learn what works and what doesn't 
work by trying things out. They learn to cooperate 
and to take chances. They lose their fear of being 
wrong and begin to trust in their own creativity. 

In my classroom, this approach leads students to 
solve problems with ingenuity and insight. One 
group, having more actors than parts, cast three 
students as Caliban, wrapping all three in a stretchy 
fabric and using all three voices to convey his 
"monstrous" nature. Likewise, students have 
elected to double<ast Macbeth to represent his 
dilemma about killing Duncan. Standing side by 
side, the two Macbeths alternated in the soliloquy, 
"If it were done ..." In another scene, students 
chose to have the witches invisible on stage, echo- 
ing Macbeth's words as he plotted the murder of 
Banquo. 

Giving students this kind of freedom also en- 
ables them to play with Shakespeare. One company 
doing a segment from The Tempest set the scene in 
outer space to signify the new world and added 
New Age music and strobe lights. Another group, 
staging the meeting of Miranda and Ferdinand, 
satirized their u love at first sight" by transforming 
Ferdinand into a lounge lizard complete with gold 
chains, leisure suit, and a lisp. In a parody of that 
same scene, Miranda was cast as a hopeless Valley 
girl who, like, had never seen, like, a guy before, 
while Ferdinand was a tiresome yuppie in a busi- 
ness suit, very much impressed with his own Svatus. 
In still another scene, the goddesses Iris, Ceres, 
and Juno entered as rappers to bless the newly- 
weds. My students discovered on their own that the 
rhythm of Shakespeare's lines adapted perfectly to 
rap. These transformations confirm that students 
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arc thinking about the characters and the ideas in 
the plavs and relating them to contemporarv life. 

In addition to using performance as a means of 
understanding the play, it is a'so valuable to let 
students perform for one another. A school-wide 
Shakespeare Festival allows students to perform 
and appreciate one another's talent. A festival can 
incorporate music, dance, food, popular culture, 
and entertainment and can involve students from 
arts, social-studies, home-economics, science, and 
even math classes. Or festivals can be staged on a 
larger scale. In my community, the Kentucky 
Shakespeare Festival, which produces free Shakes- 
peare in the summer, has inaugurated an annual 
student scene festival to celebrate Shakespeare's 
birthdav. Last vear over 350 students participated, 
performing scenes for one another throughout the 
dav. 

Using performance techniques doesn't have to 
result in formal production, however. Sometimes 
students learn as much by exploring onlv a portion 
of a plav. It would be interesting to teach Julius 
C<usarb\' using onlv selected scenes, beginning per- 
haps with the mob accosting Cinna the poet. Stu- 
dents might readily see a connection to the Los 
Angeles riots and so become more interested in 
the scenes where mob rule enters in. 

Students mav also focus on a particular portion 
of a plav bv working in groups to make their own 
choral arrangements of kev speeches. Here thev 
make decisions about which lines to cut. which 
lines to emphasize, and how to bring out the main 
idea of the speech. I am always surprised bv the 
creativitv that emerges in this activity. This can be 
done with a play thev have studied, or it can be 
done "cold." For example, even students who have 
not read The Tempest can create a meaningful ar- 
rangement of Prospero's renunciation speech, 
"Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and 
groves. . . (Hint: This is where I get some of the 
choral arrangements I use with the next group that 
comes along,) 

It does helf to supplement the text with other 
materials, but Jie more freedom I give my students 
to play with Shakespeare's text, the less I see the 
need to add companion readings. I do use video- 
tapes of various productions, usually to compare 



particular scenes. For example. I show four differ- 
ent versions of Ladv Macbeth's "Come vou spirits"' 
soliloquy and ask students to discuss the effects of 
each. 

Once interested in a plav. mv students have 
readilv made connections between Shakespeare 
and contemporarv life. In Macbeth, for example, 
thev see a man driven bv ambition and greed and 



The contemporary film, 
Men of Respect (1991), offers 
a retelling of the Macbeth 
story in a gangster setting. 



a powerful contrast between good and evil. .Asked 
to name films that relate, they list titles like The 
Godfather and Wall Street. For possible use in the 
classroom, the contemporary film. Men of Respect 
( 1991. Dir. William Reilly. RCA), offers a retelling 
of the Macbeth story in a gangster setting, which 
prompts discussion of such topics as ambition, 
greed, murder, and intrigue. 

Even television reruns have their place in study- 
ing Shakespeare. Consider the formula plot of 
everv Love Ejat episode: a number of single people 
seek refuge from their troubles on a cruise ship 
where they fall in love at first sight, then return 
home in happy pairs planning to be married. I 
asked my students, *What if Shakespeare had writ- 
ten As You Like It as an episode of The Love EoatT 
In response, they gave me several interesting adap- 
tations with Duke Senior sitting in for Captain 
Steubing and Celia and Rosalind discussing for- 
tune and nature at the roulette tables. 

Over the past four years, I have continued to 
develon, adapt, and sometimes pirate new ideas for 
use in the classroom. The advantage to students is 
that they will not be left with the one memory I 
have of studving Hamlet: the sound of Richard 
Burton's recorded voice droning an answer to 
Polonius' question, "What are you reading, mv 
Lord Hamlet? n 

"Words. Words. Words.** 

Shawnee High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 40212 
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Constance Borab 

Masterworks: Curriculum for HAMLET 
April 13, 1993 

This lesson is for Seniors of "average ability.' 1 This class is composed of 22 inner city, 18 year old 
females. English is a second language for nearly 60 % of the predominantly Haitian. Afro American 
class. 

The students are asked to know and grow, not only through an intellectual experience, but also through 
emotional, physical and spiritual ones. I believe that the more a student involves her body in the 
learning process, the more she is able to comprehend the body of knowledge. I ask for development of 
critical abilities more than ability to memorize. And though Brecht would take the antithetical point of 
view, I believe the more that the students can identify with or relate to the issues and/or characters 
raised in the literature the more she will grow. I believe the more the students is movod by the process 
of exploration in class, the better a student and open a person she becomes. 
As we begin hjmiet . I look to the following to be present throug hout the unit: 

1. To create an environment of trust for the personal, theatrical and scholarly exploration. 

2. To emphasize the stage ( par^cularly, the actor's and director's work), as well as the 
page. 

3. To invite each student to see several possible interpretations. 

4. To ask the students to present and defend several interpretative points. (It is Rule #3 that 
each student's voice must be heard at least once during each class.) 

Lesson one: "Who me? Understand Shakespeare?" 

In addition to beginning the process of realizing the atove mentioned goals, this lesson will look to the 
following: 

1. The students will identify the contemporary themes and conflicts in Hamlet. 

2. The students, working cooperatively ,will create a theatrical moment. 

3. The students will begin to break down the language barrier. 

4. The students will draw a parallel between these presentations and the Elizabethan theater. 

The lesson begins with asking the students to have journals ready. (They are used to the method and 
madness in my approach by the time in the course.) They are given the following instructions for 
creating a body sculpture for an assigned lined: 

1 . Each person will receive an index card with a line on it. 

a. "O, vengeance!" 
b. 1 will obey, my lord." 

c. "Alas, he's mad." 

d. "To die, to sleep-To sleep -perchance to dream: 

e. "O most pernicious woman!" 

2. Free write for two minutes in response to the line. 

3. Find your group members, i.e. those that have the same line. 

4. Share your ideas about the line. Each person must contribute. Total time is three 

minutes. 
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5. Create one body sculpture per group that the group agrees pictures an agreed upon 
interpretation. The picture may move, but must end in a freeze frame. The only line 
spoken is the given line. Every group must be involved in the picture. (5 minutes) 
6. The groups present their pictures one at a time. After each group presents theirs, the 
"audience" answers the question, "What do you see?" This allows for ail levels of 
observation and interpretation. 
7. Since the room and presentations are set up as thrust stage, with some of the audience 
sitting in the pit area and some in the perimeter desks, it lends to my pointing out the 
similarities to the Globe set up. Also, I ask the students to point out other similarities 
to Elizabethan performance. 
8. The students are asked to "brainstorm" the quotation worksheet for homework. The 
worksheet list each of the quotations with directions for brainstorming ideas , images, 
etc. on each. 

9. If time permits, I integrate their body sculpture insights with my " Hamlet is a story 
that still speaks to us today" introduction. 
How well the goals of this lesson are realized is evaluated in the sculptures, the follow up discussions 
in the response to my observations and in the openness of the class in first five minutes of the next 
lesson with review and with homework sharing that will occur in later lessons. 

Lesson two: 'The Hook" 

The objective of this lesson: The students' will use their imagination as we begin to explore the opening 
scenes as a staging problem and as exposition. 

1. I would ask, prior to class, one of more dramatic students to play the host and give them some 
direction as to when to make entrances and exits. (She would not be in the room when the class 
begins.) I would also ask three other students to create sound effects,e.g. moans, wind arising, etc. 

2. Students enter into a dark classroom. The parts are assigned and flashlights given to readers. 

3. Readers are given basic direction and brief ( in a few choice words) character concepts. 

4. We read the scene through to line 68, with the Ghost and sound effects adding to theatricality of 
this presentation. 

5. Lights up. The students then must point out the stage directions, the cues for action, the 
character direction and summarize the background and plot. 

6. Together we look at the background given in Horatio's lines through line 125. 

7. Lights out again. The readers stand up the rest of the scene. 

8. Lights up and after summarizing the details revealed in the last part of scene, the students' 
freewrite for three minutes as to what their reaction would be if they saw a ghost that looked like 
their best friend's father walking through all the cars on the Orange Line train you were riding at 
midnight. 
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9. The students, after sharing their writings, would compare their attitude toward a ghost to the 
Elizabethan attitude toward the Ghost. 

10. Homework: Read I, ii, 1-128. Decide how the opening procession/ entrance of the king and 
queen would be done. Write down ideas and be prepare to direct it. 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson three: "Get to know Me" 

Objective: Students will define character and relationship concepts as revealed in I, ii. 

1 . After checking homework, I would ask for a student director volunteer to set up the opening 
procession. 

2. Student actor volunteers would play out the director's blocking while the rest of the class is 
audience. (I usually volunteer to play Claudius in one of the presentations and ask specific 
questions regarding the manner of procession, the degree of public affection between the 
newlyweds, etc.) 

3. We would freeze frame the following moments and ask what the picture reveals about the 
relationships and characters: 

A. Claudius and Gertrude's first moment visible to court. 

B. One moment in their procession that reveals Claudius and Gertrude's manner of relating. 

C. Hamlet's entrance? 

D. The final moment before Claudius speaks. 

4. Repeat the above at least twice with different directors who have different concepts. 

5. By examining the height, position, proximity of characters, the students will begin the 

exploration of the character relationships. 

6. Read Claudius speech. Students will be asked to evaluate Claudius' "double talk" his ability to 
charm the court and handle state business. 

7. Read through line 130. The students are asked to evaluate Claudius' political persona and his 
actions (and delay of action) in addressing Hamlet. 

8. Students are asked to describe Hamlet and Gertrude's relationship in three adjectives and 

support their interpretation from the text. 

9. Homework: Journal writing: What "older brother advice" would your older brother give you 
about your first serious relationship with a guy? What is your response? (I give options for 
those who don't actual have an older brother.) 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson Four: "Master Thespian" 

Objective: The students will gain insight into the emotional state of Hamlet and textual clues for an 
actor. 

1. introduce the term soliloquy and set up the Hamlet's I, ii. 

2. Presentation of Hamlet's soliloquy. (I ask the student's to close their books and watch my 

performance of I, ii 128-158.) 
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3. Without referring to the text yet, 1 ask the student to tell me what they observed about 
Hamlet's message and emotions and the effect of the performance on them as audience. 

4. Looking at the text, the students are asked to note the clues to the actor of the emotionally 
charged lines. I ask them to remember that breaks in the iambic pentameter, repetition of a 

word or phrase, and the punctuation ail shape meaning and therefore performance and 
interpretation. 

5. In doing the above, the students note Hamlet's hang ups on his mother, the time interval 
between being widowed and marriage, the father's brother, and "incestuous sheets.'' 

6. In covering the rest of the scene, the students are asked to define the nature of the relationship 
between Horatio and Hamlet, to note the expository details and to note the stage directional 
clues in Horatio's description of the Ghost's I, i appearance. 

7. Homework: Hand out "Hamlet Projects" sheet. (See Lesson 5.) The class will go over #1 and 

are asked to choose one form and produce a summary accordingly for Act l.ii. Read I, iii. 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 
Lesson five: "Passion and the Projects" 

Objective: Generate enthusiasm for projects as the are explained to students. (These projects, 
especially #2 and 5 become integral to the curriculum.) 

Hamlet Projects 

You will do tw o of the following: 

(You must do 1a or 1b or 1c or id or 1e and one of the others.) 

1. Do one o? the following. The assignment for each act is due the day we complete the act 
in class. 

A. Write a gossip column for the DANISH STAR about each act. Be sure to include all juicy 
tidbits from each scene. 

B. Write a telegram (no more than three per scene) capturing the essential message of each 
scene. Remember to be brief. 

C. Write a poem summarizing each act. 

D. Write a song that summarizes each act. (This is to be performed in class.) 

E. Write a journal entry per scene from Hamlet's point of view. 

Choose one from #2-6. Work for #2 and #5, are presented in class the day 
after the scene is covered. All other projects are due, at the latest, the day 
after we finished the play. As always, your creative consultant (moi) is 
available upon appointment in the AM from 7:15 to 7:40 or on Monday 
afternoons or we can "do lunch" and you can pitch your ideas. 

2. Pick six important lines from one of the following scenes and create a stage picture for 
each. Explain, briefly the relationships and intentions in each moment: Act I, ii; Act lll.i; Act 
III, ii, Act III iv, Act Vji. (Clear the six lines with me.) 
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3. If Hamlet were set in America in the 1990s, do or answer one of the following. 

A. Draw the costumes for each of the major characters. (6) Give concept. 

B. Describe the setting and family history. 

C. Pick two major characters and do three costumes (Act 1, 3. 5) for them. Explain. 

4. Do one of the following for the play produced in Elizabethan costumes. 

A. Draw the costumes for each of the major characters. (6) Give concept. 

B. Pick two major characters and do three costumes (Act 1, 3, 5) for them. Explain. 

5. Performance. Do one of the following: 

A. Participate in 3 role plays. 

B. Act out a scene or one of the soliloquys in class. (Take a took at Act III J and Ophelia's Act IV 
scenes.) You must meet twice for rehearsal with the incredible director, Mo. Borab. 

C. Storytell three times from one of the following characters' point of view: Ophelia, Laertes, 
Claudius or Gertrude point of view. You may storytell as Hamlet as long as you do not just 
rehash the the soliloquys. 

6. If you were a character in the play who would you be? Whose personality and reactions 
would be closest to yours? Write a daily journal for that character. 



1. Students read aloud their last night's homework. At least one example of each form of 

summary is read. Comments, affirmations and clarifications are made when appropriate. If 
necessary, exemplary projects from my files are presented. 

2. As the projects #2-6 are explained, students are encouraged to ask creative as well 

practical questions. I often invite students to consider seriously particular projects, 
especially #2 and #5. 

3. A role piay assignments are given to two groups of three students (hopefully volunteer) in 

preparation for I, iii. I try to pick two groups that will create very different role plays, 
one of strict family. The role play involves a 1990s version of brother and sister 
conversation (the groundwork is laid out in journal) and adds the father's input and rules. 

4. Homework: In journals list 10 rules that your family rule maker (e.g. your father) makei> 
for you. Are there any differences in rules for your brothers? (If there are no brothers in 
family, then imagine yourself making rules for your sons. Would they be different from 
your rules for your daughter?) 

The responses immediately given during and after the presentation of the projects is a good 
indication of the how successful the projects will be. Of course, the projects themselves are a long 
range evaluative tool. 

Lesson six: " Family dynamics: Elizabethan Style" 

Objective: The students are asked to compare the family dynamics of Ophelia's family, Hamlet's 
family and their own families. The students are asked to theorize how much of the dynamic is 
cultural, circumstantial and personality based. 
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1. Journal sharings about family rules will include comments, elicited from students, about 
how much of the dynamic is cultural, circumstantial and personality based. 

2. Role plays presentations. 

3. Students are asked to write in journals ten observations, insights and/or points of 

identification that the- presentations elicited. 

4. Brief sharing of reactions given in class. 

5. Read the scene in class in three sections. Discuss each part in terms of the relationships 
between the two family members and note key quotations. This is the time I would follow 
through on the first day body sculpture of "I will obey, my lord.'* 

6. Students asked to draw parallels between presentations and this scene and Hamlet's 
family. The students are also ask to comments on how much of the dynamic is cultural, 
circumstantial and personality based. 

7. Homework: Students are given the following worksheet asked to complete it. Also they are 
to read I, iv. (The words are the last word in line in Ghost's monologue, 41- 83.) 

Murder Mystery Worksheet 

You are to play detective and the only clues you have to this murder mystery are the following sets 

of clues. Write down your theory as to the method, the murderer and the motive. 

t beast gifts- power lust queen. there, dignity vow decline poor mine. 

2. moved, heaven, linked, bed garbage. 

3. air ; orchard, afternoon, stole vial, pour effect man through body, posset milk, mine , 
about crust body. 

4. brother's hand, dispatched, sin, unaneled, account head. 

5. horrible! not be incest. 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson six: "A Ghost of a tale" 
Objectives: The students will: 

* finish act one and bring out the details of exposition. 

* think creatively about staging and note the implied stage directions 

* develop relationship concept between Hamlet and Ghost/King 

* note Hamlet's interpretation of his mission. 

1 . The students are divided into groups of four and half of the groups are asked to do a sound 
and movement exercise for I, iv. The other groups do a sound and movement for I, v, 
90ff. Sound and movement is basically a dumb show ( the students are allowed to use 

sound but no words) in which the students play out characters the action of the scene as 
they see it. This takes in total 15 minutes. 

2. After the students present their I, iv sound and movement, we draw out the lines that 
indicate the action. 

3. We draw out the lines of reaction, e.g. Horatio's fear that ghost will draw Hamlet into 
madness or Hamlet's M My Fate cries out." and "Something's rotten..." 

4. Go over three students' murder mystery scenarios. 

5. Compare their scenarios to l,v and as always highlight the key lines. 
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6. Read Hamlet's soliloquy 90-112. Evaluate his ability to follow his father's directives. 

note his reaction and recall the body sculpting of M 0 most pernicious woman." 

7. Other student groups present sound and movement for the end of Act I. Note Hamlet's 
reactions and who hears the Ghost in each presentation. 

8. Bring out the details in the corresponding lines. 

9. Homework: Answer in journal the following questions: 

A. What is in Hamlet's mind that he decides to put on an "antic disposition "? 

B. Give five suggestions to Hamlet as to how he can convince others that he is mad. 

C. List at least ten things that would lead Hamiet to say The time is out of joint. O 
cursed spite that ever I was bom to set it right/ 

Read Act ii, i. 

The review of last night's homework, the sound and movements exercises, and level and enthusiasm 
of participation serve as the best evaluative tools. 

Lesson Seven: The lunatic and the lover 

Objective: The students will discuss motivation of the closet scene and begin to theorize about 
Hamlet's motivations for acting mad. 

1 . Collect Act I summary projects. Go over homework 9 A&B from last night and generate 
ideas about Hamlet's mindset and act. 

2. The students, after sharing ideas about homework C, will explore the potential for true 
madness in Hamlet. 

3. The student will summarize ll,i,1-74. They will theorize as to Polonius' motivation and 

give insight into the father/son relationship. 

4. We will read the description of the closet scene and have to students act out what is 

specifically describe in 75 ff. 

5. The students will answer the following: 

A. Do we believe Ophelia as an eyewitness? 

B. What were Hamlet's motivations for his actions? 

C. Is it ail an act? How frustrated is Hamlet with Ophelia's obedience to her idther? 

How do you interpret the fact that he was hiding in her sewing closet? 

D. How close were Ophelia and Hamlet prior to this? Describe the details as to 

length, nature, etc. of their "courtship.* 1 

E. Why is Ophelia such a frightened girl? 

6. How does Polonius' reaction inform us of his relationship with Ophelia and with the 
King? 

7. Introduction (mini lecture) on sources and types of humor, e.g. visual humor, low 

comedy, irony, sarcasm, comic relief t etc. 

8. We begin our work into II, ii together by reading 1-150, then drawing out character 
sketches, dynamics and plot through questions antf answer. 

8. Homework: Read II, ii. Each student is given a sheet with a character's name on it, line 
numbers (the scene is divided into thirds)and they are to be prepare to storytell for that 
character. With R&G they are asked to storytell their background and tell anecdotes 
about their childhood "friendship" with Hamlet. 
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Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

(Storytelling Is the one device that always seems to deliver the "goods." When I 
first used this exercise some years ago, I thought it was a rather convenient and 
semi entertaining way to check whether the students had done their reading. The 
assignment at the time was the first four chapters of A Separate Peace. My 
expectation was to simply draw out the facts and the realization of it led the 
students into an interpretive debate of profound insight. / hiahlv recommend this 
device as a regular feature in your classes.) 

Storytelling: The device 

The idea: The students, after reading a story, scene, section of a novel, etc., are recount "what 
happened." 

The hoakiness factor: In the beginning of the year I introduce storytelling, by presenting a w scarf 
that has magic in it." As I begin the first story of the year I wear the scarf and as I tell the story I 
model using it as a prop. The storyteller taking up a prop such as the scarf signals for my students 
that this is very different from a question and answer discussion. 
The rule of storytelling are as follows: 

1. Everyone must be heard from once in the first round of storytelling before we can 
enter the second round. 

2. Students as they get up and take the "Magic Scarf' 1 must identify who they are as 

storyteller. They can be a character in the story, an imagined witness, a hearsay 
gossiper, etc. 

3. They tell apart of their character's story as the character, usually no more than a 
paragraph in the first round. Then they pass the scarf on within ten seconds. 

4. They do not have to tell the story sequentially and I encourage them to tell us 

about the details of the experience both imagined and textual. I especially 
encourage to be interpretive, emotional, and dramatic. 

5. If a student's version contradicts the text, then another storyteller may clarify 

by using such transition phrases as "That's not the way I saw it...." If this does 
happen within the storytelling, then I will either take up the scarf to clarify or 
note it in discuss afterward. 

Lesson eight: "Let the Games Begin" 

Objectives: The students will draw out the characters, purpose, meaning and humor of this scene. 

1 . Hand back Act 1 projects. Have students read a sampling of them. 

2. Through storytelling, the students will draw out the content, give insight to the character's 
motivatioriS and reactions, play the humor. In general, bring the characters to life. 

This will be covered in thirds. The students will ask questions and take notes after each 
section. 

3. We draw out important quotations as well as play out some of the humor of this scene. 

4. I perform the end Act two soliloquy. Students share observations and critical insights. 
The body sculpt lines from lesson one are highlighted and discussed. 

5. Homework: Com: Hamlet's reactions and resolutions at Act Two to the end of Act One. 

Bring in an ol ,t that represents romantic love in your life, preferably something 
given to you by a former or present love interest. 
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Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson nine: "It hath made me mad" 

Objective: The students will: 

* experience the theatrical power of Act MM, 

* become familiar with Hamlet's most famous soliloquy. 

* compare their interpretations of "to die../ from lesson one to Hamlet's meaning, 

* explore possibility of the Ophelia scene as the spine of the play, 

* develop definitions of madness, 

* identify moments and reasons of madness for Hamlet, Ophelia, 

* examine Polonius' and Claudius* behavior in light of their definitions of madness. 

1. Collect Act II projects. Lay the groundwork for the eavesdropping. 

2. Students will "closely examine the text" of the soliloquy. 

3. Student performer, as her project, will perform the soliloquy. 

4. The students will share reactions and insights that the performance evoked. 

5. The students will present their love objects and at least four are invited to tell the story 

of its meaning. Among the four is the student whose project is performance of Ophelia in 
this scene. She has devised letters and dry flowers and presents a fictional story their 
importance, but the other students do not know that this is fictional. She use these props 
in the following scene. 

6. Move from this into the performance of the scene. During the scene, Hamlet rips up 

Ophelia's letters and flowers. (Ophelia as well as the audience strongly react to Hamlet 
"on a tear." ) Also during this scene, Hamlet becomes aware of the eavesdroppers. 
Hamlet loses it and Ophelia is frightened by his verbal and physical abuse. 

7. Students will share reactions to scene and explore the reasons for Hamlet's behavior, words 

and Ophelia's reactions. 

8. The students are asked to brainstorm other possibilities in playing the key moments and 

quotations. I share different interpretations of the scene I have seen in productions and ask 
the students to comment of the validity of each. 

9. The students are invited to voice as vehemently as possible their reaction to Polonius' and 

Claudius' reaction to scene. 

10. The students are asked to brainstorm for one minute a list of definitions and/ or images of 

madness. After sharing their ideas we come to a consensus as to working definitions of 
madness are drawn. Students then are asked to pick out moments of madness seen in this 
scene and defend their answers with one or more of the definitions. 

11. Homework: The students are given sound and movement preparation worksheets. The 

worksheets divide Act III, ii into sections and they are assigned a particular section for 
their exercise. Also in the sheet is request for all students to be prepared to direct lines 
270-276, i.e. Claudius' reaction and exit. Of course, they must read the entire scene. 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 
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Lesson ten: 'The play is the thing" 

Objective: The students will: 

* draw some conclusions about Shakespeare's ideas about acting and theater, and about 

Elizabethan performance 

* problem solve the staging difficulties of the scene 

* apply their definitions of madness where appropriate 

* determine whether the play is the thing; how and why? who knows? how obvious is it? 

* comment on the relationships 

* note Horatio never tells us what he observed and determine three different subtexts for 
this. 

1. The students divide into groups for the sound and movement. They have a ten minutes 
to prepare their section of the scene. 

2. Each group presents their section. After each section the rest of the class asks questions, 
make observations and notes important quotations. The above objectives are realized 
through discussion after each section is presented. 

3. When we get to lines 270-6, we play out several scenarios through the stage pictures 

homework. We will present at least three different interpretations reflecting the 
different degrees of revelation of guilt. 

4. Homework: Review for test. Pick the ten most important quotations that capture the 
the essence of the play to this point. At least six speakers must be represented in the 
quotations. 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson eleven: "Dropping in" 

Objective: Review for test and introduce "Dropping in." 

1. The students will participate in a dropping in exercise. As an actress, I'd rank dropping in 
a scene or soliloquy up there with my grandmother's gerabi cookies as one of life's great 
life experiences, but as a teacher I have found that dropping in a scene word by word does 
break open the scene for my students. It simply dissipates in power when done word by 
word with an class, perhaps because they do have ihe same investment in the p.ocess as an 
actress would. Yet I have had success dropping in key lines word by word and in dropping 
in soliloquys line by line. 

I will select a line, e.g.".. .you cannot play upon me. H 
To drop in word by word, one does the following: 

A. Say the word and ask the students to repeat. 

B. Ask a series of questions about the word and after each question 
the students say the word as if answering the question. For example: 

Teacher:"you" Whom are you speaking to? Students: "you 1 ' 
How well do you know M you"? Students: "you" 
How well do they know you? "you" 
Are you speaking to your love interest? ' you" 
(....and so on) 

(• Sometimes I ask individual students to answer rather than the group. ) 
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C. Repeat for each word. 

D. Repeat line and ask students to express. (I usually ask several students to 
proclaim the line individually.) 

2. I would select a line and drop in the line. For example: "...I am glad to see you." 

* Are you saying this to your prom date? M ...l am glad to see you." 

* How long has it been since you've seen this person 9 "...I am glad to see you.' 
(...and so on) 

3. The students break into five groups . They compare their homework list of quotes and 

and select two as group. Drop in the lines. I make sure that there is little overlap in 
chosen quotes. Then they proclaim/ act the lines for the class. 

4. Pass back Act II projects. Read some from students who have read for Act I. 

5. Presentation of phase one of the storytelling projects. 

For these projects the storytelling projects in adapted in this manner. 

* The presenter is one of the characters and will concentrate on revealing subtext 

and follow up reactions to a particular scene. 

* The presenter tells the character's story and in much like a Barbara Walters' 

interview format the class asks the character follow up/ follow through 
questions. 

I have always had students choose Ophelia and Hamlet as their story telling characters. 
If I am lucky I have a Horatio, Claudius and Gertrude stroyteller also. 
6. This obviously serves as review but before the period ends, students are given the 
opportunity to ask specific questions about the test. 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson twelve: "Must I remember?" 

Objective: The students will demonstrate in writing knowledge of Elizabethan theater, literary 
devices, the play, and they will exercise their abilities to explore possibilities of interpretation 
and of staging. 

Test. 

Lesson thirteen: "Scourge and minister" 

Objective: The students will discuss the soliloquy revelations of Claudius and Hamlet's reasoning in 
the delay of his revenge in III. ii. Students will discuss a film version of Act IN, iv. 

1. The students will be divided into five groups and given sections of Act III. ii. They 

drop in their lines and come up with a way to present their group interpretation. 

2. The class will discuss Claudius* guilt and the order of his reasons for the murder. 

3. The class will interpret Hamlet's delay of revenge and his morality versus Claudius*. 

4. The students, after they draw out the set up of Act III. iv, view Gibson and Close playing of 

Act III, iv. Discussion follows as time allows. I share other versions I have seen. 

5. Homework: What in the text justifies their version? Come up with different ways to play 
the following (freeze frames): 

"Is it the King?" 
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"Alas, he is mad?' 

" Oh Hanlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain." 
" What shall I do?" 

Also answer, "Do you think a kiss is justified by the lines? Where do you think it occur?" 
" Is Hamlet mad?", "What impact do you anticipate this scene will have on Gertrude?" 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson fourteen: " Oedipal Complex" 

Objective: The students are to interpret Act II!, iv in terms of staging, text, climax and theme. 

1. Through discuss and through viewing the freeze frame homework, the students will explore 
the complexities and fervor of this scene. 

2. Presentation of Ophelia storyteller. 

3. Introduction to status games. The students will participate in exercises in which actors 

establish status over others and change status within role plays. 

4. Homework: Read Act IV, i-iv. Pick one line in scene one and in two and freeze frame a 
status relationship. Pick three lines in scene three that shows the shifting status and 
create freeze frames. Justify your interpretations. In ten words or less, capture the 
message of Hamlet's IV, iv soliloquy. 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson fifteen: "I must to England" 

Objective: Look at the fall out of the truth being revealed. Note the changing rhythm of scenes on 
Act IV and its impact on the drama. 

1. Collect Act III projects. 

2. Go over homework. In doing so, the students will draw conclusions about Hamlet's actions 
and the cat and mouse games he plays. 

3. Set up the comparison of the "sons" through Hamlet's soliloquy. Students will present and 
defend their understanding of Hamlet's state of mind. 

4. Presentation of Gertrude storyteller project. 

5. Homework: Read IV, v. Concentrate on the status changes with King and Laertes. Construct 
three freeze frames. Compare Hamlet to Laertes. 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson sixteen: "Though this be madness, there is yet method in it." 

Objective: Students will draw out the method and motivation in Ophelia's madness. The students 

use their interpretative abilities to compare the Hamlet and Laertes. 

1 . Performance of Ophelia s mad scene, part one (1-75). One of the student projects 
usually provides this actress. 
2. Students interpret the scene draw out the reasons for her madness. 
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3. Go over last night's status homework and draw out the dynamics of the Laertes entrance and 
rage. 

4. Finish the performance of Ophelia's mad scene. 

5. Discuss the flowers, the Laertes' factor and other points of interpretation and staging. 

6. Summarize the message of Hamlet's letter. Discuss the dramatic impact of this device. 

7. Homework: Read Act IV, vii. Fill out the information sheet I give as homework. 
Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 

Lesson seventeen: "The plot sickens" 

Objective: The students will draw out the details of the plot against Hamlet, will discuss the death of 
Ophelia. The students will prepare for the changes in Hamlet as seen in act V. 

1. Share the information about the plot from last night's homework. - 

2. Compare some of the lines in this scene to previous quotations, e.g. To cut his throat in 

the church to Hamlet's lines in III, iii. 

3. Discuss the death of Ophelia and its impact on the characters and audience. 

4. Do a Vox Pox for the Sentence "Death is...." In Vox Pox each student one by one stands up, 
moves into a pose and proclaims their view by completing the sentence. Each student who 

follows the first must somehow connect to the evolving body sculpture. 

5. Explain the comic relief device and this character's possible purpose. 

6. Discuss the change in Hamlet. 

7. Discuss the burial of Ophelia and behavior Hamlet and Laertes. 

8. Gertrude storyteller presentation. (Student project.) 

9. Body sculpt "Alas, he (she) is mad" by creating a moment in this scene. Is there any 
overlap between the vox pox and these sculptures. (The class would be in three groups.) 

10. Homework: Read V,ii. Do a stage picture for five lines in duel. e.g. "Gertrude, do not 
drink." 

Level and enthusiasm of participation serves as the best evaluative tool. 
Lesson eighteen: "..it will be now." 

Objective: The students will interpret Hamlet's final philosoohy as seen in lines 220-225. 
The students will explore the final ironies of the final moments of the play. 

1. Collect projects. The students will summarize the scene 1-200. 

2. The students will discuss the lines 200-225 and juxtapose them to previous lines. 

They will comment the evolution of Hamlet's understanding of his purpose and power. 

3. The students will present their stage pictures. Props, e.g. wine goblet, swords, pearl, etc. 

4. Students will discuss their final understandings of the characters and their relationships. 

5. Play 335 , M I am dead.., to "Good night..." 

6. Discuss the impact of this death scene and of Fortinbras 1 entrance. 

7. Homework: Study for test. 

Lesson nineteen: "Adieu, adieu, adieu. Remember me." 



Test. 
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Lesson Twenty: "An eisay? '0, I die, Horatio.'" 

Objective: To affirm students through their project presentations. Then- 
To torture students with a critical essay assignment. 

1. Collect projects #2-6. 

2. Hand out critical essay sheets. 

Please note that though this written in twenty lessons, it usually takes 26-28 class days. 
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Description of the students to whom this unit will be taught 

The discussion questions, writing assignments, and creative 
activities in this unit are directed to academically talented eleventh 
graders who have already read several plays Dy Shakespeare and who feel 
relatively comfortable with Shakespearean language. 

Goals/purpose of the unit 

* Students will understand the dramatic structure of the 
olay exposition, rising action, climax, falling action, and 
the denouement. 

* Students will see how Hamlet fulfills the definition of a 
tragedy, i e , a serious drama in which the protagonist 
comes to a sorrowful end because of a flaw in his character. 

* Students will discuss a variety of interpretations 
that can be given to the written text. 

* Students will discuss all major characters, discussing 
how each seems to be responsible for his own fate 

* Students will examine the various parallel situations that 
exist within the oiav. e g., Doth Hamlet and Laertes seek to 
avenge a father s death both Hamlet and Ophelia appear mad, 
both Ophelia and Gertrude seem sullied by the men they love. 



Discussion questions 

Of course, there are hundreds/ trousar " * '• or i ;t suesvor-s r .o 
discuss, these are some I have found parw/ar / jse f j 1 

Before the students begin the'r readme, as* tnerr to d'scuss now 
they would feel if they returned home from cr/'ege for r neir much loved 
father's funeral only to have the ir motr.e r '^ar^j t^eir father s brother 
within a few months 

Act I. The Exposition 

1 Compare the opening scene of Hamlet with its talk of a ghost to that of 
Macbeth with its witches or to that of Romeo and Juliet with its street 
fighting. Note how key images that remain throughout the play are placed 
immediately before us 

2. Discuss the kina of image Claudius the King projects in his own court. 
(See the one-day lesson The Use of Rhetoric in Hamlet . A Look at How 
Claudius Controls Situations Through Language ") 

3 Characterize the Danish court at Elsinore, considering the presence of 
the ghost, the actions of Claudius, Gertrude, and Polonius, and the general 
repuration it enjoys. What exactlv is "rotten in the state of Denmark"? 

4 Compare and contrast Claudius to Hamlet's father (aka the Ghost). 

5. List all the problems Hamlet faces by the end of Act I How would they 
react in a similar situation 0 

Act II The Rising Action 

i Examine now people use others to r 'T.d out about someone 
3 Polonius sends Revno ; dc tc ~ r 3r,ce to soy on Laertes, 
o C'audius uses = osenc r 3ntz 3rd Gui loenste rr : to spy on 
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Hamlet, 

c. Claudius and Polomus use Oor.e av, ip, : r -a^V. 

d. Hamlet uses the players to dis*.',/e r *."-e -a r:, ■/ re 
Ghost's accusations about C^uO'-j- 

For each case, discuss the willingness '.f ir-.aracters ce so jsed /v'hat 
are their motives? Particularly, why ooes Oo r e :, a a'-ow rerse-' to oe an 
accomplice to Claudius and Do'onius" //•"•at oc ' Rations do we all have 
when becoming involved in activities, parti; J: ar / those orcnestrated Py 
our superiors? 

2 In an attempt to characterize Hamlet's so-called madness, consider 
these four situations. 

a. Hamlet in Ophelia s room <as described to us Py Ophelia in 
ll.i, 98- 111; 

P Hamlet with Polonius ■ : t . p, 190-233) 

c Hamlet with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (l l, ii, 234-390) 

d Hamlet with the players (il, n, 430-555) 
in each case, consider the person with Harr et, his regard for that person, 
the motives for his behavior 

Act III The Climax 

1 When we finally see Hamlet and ODhelia supposedly alone for the first 
time, what indication do we have of their relationship? Consider all the 
possibilities to explain Hamlet's treatment of Ophelia both here and 
before The Murder of Gonzago begins 

2 How is • opinion of C'audius affected bv his aside (III, i, 57-62), bv 
his calling ror the lights, and by his attempt to pray^ 

3 //hen we final lv see nam let and his mother alone f or the first time, 



what indications do we have of their relationship " Cor;:ae r tr-e .niemma 
that Gertrude faces, i.e., to whom does sne jwe a ec!arce-- r :e r ruse-ana 
who is accused of murder or her son who is seem-rg' y :a;,<:r,q :o :r-e air - 

4. What is the climax of the play, 1 e , the point oevor.a wmcn me action 
cannot continue without a definite change tan mq oiace? 

5. What is the first result of Hamlet's decision not r.3 *i'l Claudius while 
he is seemingly at prayer"? What will oe the manv consequences of his 
accidentally killing Polonius? 

Act IV The Falling Action 

1 Discuss how so many things are changing, e g., Hamlet's departure for 
England, Ophelia's madness, Laertes' return from France. 

2 What role does Fortinbras play here as well as earlier in the play? 

3 Discuss Laertes as the foil of Hamlet Certainly these two young men 
share several things in common, however, each acts so differently from 
the other, revealing incredibly diverse personalities. Who is more 
admirable? Why? 

4. Note once again how Claudius uses language to manipulate Laertes (IV, 
v, 1 20-235 and IV, vu ) Consider his emotional appeals, his use of 
rhetoric, his use of flattery, and his ability to assume control. 
5 What are the reasons for Ophelia's madness? Who is to blame for her 
madness and for her death? 

Act V The Denouement 

! Of what use is the qravediggers scene? 

2 Consider the appropriateness v the deaths of Polonnjs, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. Oore':a. , .;e r ".'~uce, Laertes. Caucus, and Hamlet How 1 



each responsible for his own death? 

3. What is Hamlet's tragic flaw? 

4. Consider Horatio's role in this finai scene as n~ 3; -.-3 :rr cor 
the entire play. 

5. Who would make the best ruler of Denman- -ar-et. _aer-.es. w 
Fortinbras? What exactly are the traits "-eowec • •, :,e a qooo ieac 

6. Why is Fortinbras, an outsider, made the rtjie<- at tr.e very end"- 



Writing Assignments 

Some typical essay topics. 

l Discuss Hamlet's state of mind at the end of Act 11. Consider his 
soliloquies and his behavior towards other characters as well as what 
others say about him include quotations and other specific references to 
the text to illustrate your ideas 

2. Paraphrase a favorite soliloquy by Hamlet 

3. Shakespeare emphasizes the tragic nature of the play by a series of 
parallel siutations and characters, often with ironic duplications and 
contrasts. For example, Laertes and Hamlet both want to avenge the death 
of a murdered father. Likewise, Hamlet and Opelia both appear insane as a 
result of their fathers' deaths. Also, Gertrude and Ooheha are both 
victimized by plotting males Select two of these or similar parallel 
situations, describe how the two characters react to their similar 
situations, and tell what you learn about both characters through their 
actions. . 



some creative ideas 
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1. Write an interior monologue for one of the 'o-ow^-j v^ry*^-. •* 
situation that is described: 

a. Gertrude during Claudius' opening soeecr. t 

b. Ophelia before she is going to see nam er - 

c. Gertrude while she is waiting for Ham]** - :ome 
to her room in 111, iv 

d. Laertes after he and Claudius nave arranged ' -,r 
Hamlet's death 

e. Claudius after he and Laertes nave arranged for 
Hamlet's death 

f Horatio after Hamlet's death 
2. Of course, we all remember Horatio s eulogy for Hamlet. "Now cracks a 
noble heart. Good night, sweet onnce./And flights of angels sing thee to 
thy restr Ask the students to write two-hne eulogies, preferably in blank 
verse, for the other characters in H amlet 

3 A. C Bradley in Shakespearean Tragedy writes about what is "the 
centre of the tragic impression This central feeling is the impression of 
waste." Considering this idea, write all that could have been if the 
tragedy of Hamlet had not occurred. 

4 After discussing various examples of figurative language used in 
H2mM, have students write their own similes and metaphors for the 
major characters. Give students five to ten minutes in class for writing, 
then have every student read aloud this creative effort. (See attached 
sheet for examples of metaphorical language used in Act IV, copies of this 
sheet might be first distributed to facilitate d'scussion : 
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Creative Activities 

1. Watch scenes from the various films <-j nar. : e T r'&h\ a.'/v 
using are the 1948 Olivier version ana tne Ze f <^e •••r. yvr m*i y,*c 0r , 
and Glenn Close. The Nicol wiUiamson nam ^- r . j^ecteo T:,nv 
Richardson, is also useful (Ail are r^aai * avai ar,-e 'or about 510 00 
each.) 

Fast forward the videos before ciass to : jr..;enrra:e on two versions of 
the same scene that the class nas just f in>sr.ed discussing. Since 
students have already formed an idea of no* the scene should be played, 
they usually have strong opinions of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
various interpretations. Listed oeiow are suggestions for scenes that 
create lively discussion 

a Hamlet s meeting his father's Ghost in Act i 
0 Hamlet's meeting with Ophelia m Act III 

'The beginning of the Nicole Williamson version is 
markedly different from the other two.) 
c Hamlet in Gertrude's room in Act ill 
d. The final scene of Act V 
(See the April, 1993, English Journal for articles that tell of two other- 
teachers' experiences AMth using films of Hamlet . Douglas P Fetter's 
"Exploring Shakespeare through the Cinematic image- Seeing HjinileA" and 
Wilbur H Sowder, jr s "The Thing's the Play. Doing Hamlet .") 
2. Have students read aloud as much as possible. Eleventh graders enjoy 
the spirited confrontations between the various characters, e.g., Hamlet 
and the Ghost, Hamlet and Ophelia, Hamlet witn Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, Hamlet and Gertrude. Claudius and Laertes, Hamlet and 
Laertes 




3. After the class has completed reading ar ,d -vk-avc '~v :rr~ 
acts of the play, have them review those acts 'or nomewor, andante f 
to ten duestions about those acts that the class r, as not /et discussed 
it's amazing how much there is to discuss, students also realue "Z \ 
discussion is never really complete 

4 While students are reading the various scenes -eou-re that after 3 n v 
reading assignment, they wnte at least one page of commentary ,n the.r 
notebooks. Encourage them to do more man s.rnpie plot summary; suggest 
instead persona, reaction to events, comparison between and other 

literary works, comparison between Har^t and any world events lists of 
favonte lines, guestions apout parts not understood. Begin each day in 
class py havmg three to f,ve students read aloud them reading logs 
5. Encourage students to memonze Mnes from the play to declaim in 
class. Several students in any class enjoy this activity. 
6 Have students read Ro 5m t 7 and r„„iden< f ,m ^ P ^ t0 report on 
Tom Stoppard's use of timisl to create his play 

7. A'ter the class has fimshed reading HaniM, have the students identify 
basic ambigu,t,es that exist throughout, the piay, e.g., Shpuld the Ghost be 
regarded as a good or ev.l forced was Gertrude involved with Claudius 
before her husband's death , „ p 0 , 0 n,us to be regarded as only or more 
than a ppmpous sycophant ,n the Danish court' What exactly was the 
relationship between Hamlet and Ophelia? Then divide the class into 
groups of four students, and assign to each group one side of an argument 
Let the groups meet to compile evidence m support of their side and to 
select the student who win present each group Then oeoate each top.,- 
and nave the class decide *n.-h „:e is more convincing 
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Directions. In each of the following Quota: ;r«* ■ -..r ? -y '••-jurar/r 
language, e.g., simile, metaphor, hyperooie. ■ = .s~-j £.p a" 'Ow 
Shakespeare uses these figures of speech v. er,'e=i - = -jeas ar: v* 
ideas of his characters. Tnen find at "-east vr*± -r/amo'es 
of figurative language in Act i v 

i How does Ham let 

Queen. Mad as the sea and wind, /vr<e r . p<r.r lo^tend 
Which is the mightier 

2. A7/?<7 5o much was our love. 

We would not understand what was most fit, 
But, like the owner of a foul disease, 
To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life 

3 A7A/ wher e is ne gone : ' 

Queen To draw apart the body ne natn kil'ed, 
O'er whom his verv madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals oase, 
Shows itself pure 



A. Hamlet To my shame, I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 
Go to their graves like beds 

5. 6ent The ocean, overpeermg of his list, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'erbears your officers. 

6. Laertes To his [Polomus] good friends thus wide ''11 ope my 

arms, 

And like the kind i^e-rendennq pelican, 
Repast them with mv plood 
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SHAKESPEARE MASTER WORKS INSTITUTE 
FOUR WEEK CURRICULUM PLAN FOR HAMLET 
MARK HOWLAND 
TABOR ACADEMY 
4/13/93 



I. PHILOSOPHY — The bottom line is, I think, to have students 
see /experience Shakespeare as theatre rather than mere 1 y as 
literature, to help them understand and appreciate his expertise and 
complexity, and to understand that what he has to say can be 
meaningful to them (as well as enjoyable to listen to and/or 
wi tness) . 



■II. DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDENTS — As seniors at Tabor, these high 
school students will have studied two, possibly three, Shakespeare 
plays previously (ROMEO AND JULIET, MERCHANT OF VENICE, TEMPEST), 
but that doesn't honestly count for much in many cases. Most of the 
students are of average ability with some of above average; some 
will be of above average motivation. They are all college bound, 
male and female, boarding and day students. Some attend Tabor for 
an athletic program — hockey, sailing — while others attend because of 
the benefits offered at a private school — small class size and the 
opportunity for extra help. 



III. GOALS — Students will hopefully gain a basic understanding of 
and appreciation for: 

a) theatre 

b) Shakespeare as a dramatist and poet 

c) Shakespeare's England 

d) HAMLET as a play that speaks to them in their worlds 

e) small group dynamics and process 



IV. LESSON PLAN — The play is about 140 pages long. If read in 
three weeks, the assignments are roughly ten pages per night. I've 
tried saving the fourth week to go back and take a second look at 
the play. In addicion to reading each night, each student is asked 
to keep a "dialogue journal." For each reading assignment each 
student makes an entry in his/her journal. I have in the past 
provided a model for them for the f irst reading assignment. (I 've 
also gone without the model and, to be honest, I'm not convinced the 
model helped in the % long run.) 

As its name impl ies. a dialogue journal is a journal where 



the reader establishes a chemistry or dialogue with the text. It is 
set up in the following way: students open their notebooks (spiral 
or three-ring) so that they have two blank sheets facing then. They 
divide each sheet vertically into halves either by drawing a line 
down the center of each or by folding the sheets toward the spine or 
center of the notebook. In either event they should now have four 
columns. Moving from left to right, they should label the columns 
"NOTES, " "OBSERVATIONS," "RESPONSES, " and "FURTHER REFLECTIONS- " 

As they read, they should number (1, 2, 3 . . .) and 
record in their notebooks quotes from the play, those things which 
strike, intrigue, or confuse them, those things which they feel 
might be important. These are recorded in the "NOTES" column. (I 
have explained these items as things which they would highlight in a 
text*) For each quote they include the page and line numbers so 
that others may reference them* In the next column, "OBSERVATIONS," 
they write WHY they noted each quote, being careful to number the 
observations (#1, 2, 3. . .) so that they correspond to the NOTES* 
(I have explained this as their marginal explanation for why they 
decided to highlight something in a text, why it intrigued or 
confused them, why they felt it was important to highlight*) 

When they get into their small groups (usually three - four 
to a group) in class, students trade notebooks* In the third 
column, "RESPONSES," their small group members add their comments* 
They may speak of their experience with the text and compare it with 
the owner of the notebook. The focus is to give the owner of the 
notebook something to think about* As the notebooks are passed 
around to other members of the group, I, as the second or third 
reader may comment in the RESPONSE column on the notebook owner's 
NOTES and OBSERVATIONS and/or on the RESPONSES of other readers 
before me* In any event the idea is still to give the owner of the 
notebook something further to think about. (See sample journal at 
end* ) 

The final column, "FURTHER REFLECTIONS, " is for the owner 
of the notebook to write in after he/she has read the comments of 
the members of his/her small group. 

Many classes may be spent sharing these journals in small 
groups and then discussing the ideas* which coae out of them in the 
larger group* The journals have a way both of forcing the students 
to wrestle with the texts and of forming the basis for much class 
discussion* 

Students maintain these small groups throughout the study 
of HAMLET* I select the members for the groups, making sure there 
is an appropriate mix of ability, sexes, maturity, etc* I've also 
used these small groups for projects and presentations which may 
take place in WEEK FOUR. 



ORIENTATION (BEFORE WEEK ONE) 

DAY ONE £;;5 



I lead the students on a tour of the school's theatre(s) and other 
spaces that could be used for theatre (the gymnasium, playing 
fields, chapel, headmaster's office, and so on). Theatre spaces are 
discussed. 

Back in the classroom, through slides, an overhead, book pictures or 
other media, other stages and spaces used in history (Greek and 
Roman, Elizabethan, modern) are looked at and discussed. 

After reviewing what constitutes a theatre space, I pose the 
question: What is theatre? Students freewrite for five or so 
minutes and then discuss. The discussion should lead to and include 
answering other questions: Who has been to a play? What was it 
1 ike? How is a play di f ferent from teiev is ion, computer games, 
movies? Why do people go to the theatre? Why do we (if we do) need 
the theatre? What is its function? 

The purpose of this exercise is to get students to begin to think 
about the play as theatre, to begin to think about what theatre is 
all about. 



DAY TWO 

I come into class and write "Shakespeare" on the board. Then I ask 
the students, "What do you know about Shakespeare? What is your 
history with him? When someone mentions 'Shakespeare,' what 
reaction do you have?" 

Students freewrite for five minutes. Then, using the same 
questions, they leave the class to interview as many people as they 
can in the next twenty minutes (class length of 40 minutes). They 
should be encouraged to interview as many different types of people 
as possible: secretaries, custodians, teachers, fellow students, 
administrators, etc. The last fifteen minutes of class are spent 
sharing their responses in the whole group. (I do this interviewing 
with them, and my own most fascinating and memorable interview 
responses have come from secretaries.) 

The purpose of this exercise is to get all the "baggage" out on the 
table: the correct and incorrect, accurate and inaccurate 
perceptions, notions, attitudes, etc. At the same time that 
students need to be allowed to feel and express their concerns and 
misgivings, they need to realize that, more than perhaps any writer 
in history, we all come to Shakespeare, having read him or not, with 
a lot of ideas and attitudes. A good question becomes, Why is this 
so? Why can most of us quote from HAMLET ("To be or not to be. . ." 
"Frai.lty, thy name is woman. . ." "Get thee to a nunnery. . ." "To 
thine own self be true. . ." "Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark. . ." etc.) before we've ever read the play? 



DAY THREE 

Bt dy Sculpting: I divide the students up into their small groups 



and give members of each group a notecard with 3 quote from the play 
on it. Examples include "0, vengeance," "I know not seems, madam," 
"I shall obey, my lord," "Alas, he's mad/ "C, my prophetic soul," 
"To die, to sleep — perchance to dream," "0 heavy burden,- "Why ask 
you this?" Each group member freewrites for several minutes in 
response to the line, then group members snare ideas about the line 
in the next few minutes. From these shared ideas each group creates 
a body sculpture that interprets the line. The picture may move but 
must end in a freeze. During the sculpting, the only words spoken 
are the line itself. Groups present their picture-sculptures one at 
a time. After each group presents., the other groups comment on what 
they saw, allowing for- various interpretations. 

The purpose of this exercise is to get the students moving, thinking 
of drama and acting, thinking of transmuting script to performance. 

I use what is left of the period to remind the students of how to 
read Shakespeare: use the notes, the "Dramatis Personae" page, the 
stage directions, read aloud, try to see and hear the -action, and so 
on. 



WEEK ONE 

The dialogue journals provide for structure during class periods and 
a chance to pool information and answer questions at the ends of 
classes. Usually, I like to save the last ten to fifteen minutes 
for such a large group discussion* Sometimes the journals furnish 
discussion material; sometimes I steer the kids toward certain 
topics (often the very topics many of them have been discussing as 
I've eavesdr~ ped on their small groups during class periods). 

By the end of Act I, I find it's often helpful to take a barometer 
reading on understanding. I've done this in several ways* First, I 
ask the students to choose a character and brainstorm (first 
individually and then in small groups) two lists of qualities for 
that character, one list identifying the ways in which the character 
is like the student(s), the other list indicating differences. This 
checks understanding, prompts small and then large group discussion, 
and further fosters* the making of connections between the text and 
the reader. 

I have tried other strategies as well. I have the students list all 
the conflicts from the first act, liken those conflicts to conflicts 
in their lives or to conflicts which they see taking place in the 
world, and make guesses at possible resolutions to those conflicts. 



On any given day at the beginning of class, I have had students play 
what I call the fact game, where, going round the room one at a 
time, students recall a fact from the previous night's reading, 
anything that amounts to * fact rather than an opinion. For 
instance, for the first reading assignment facts include: 
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1) The play begins with a question. 

237 



2) The question is "Who's there?" 

3) The question is asked by a guard. 

4) It is asked of another guard* 

5) These guards are atop a castle* 

6) The name of the castle is Elsinore. 

7) This exchange takes p^ce at night. 

8) It is cold. 

9) It's just after 12:00 midnight. 
10) A change of guard takes place. 



And so on. The facts may be as specific as the kids can get, but 
there must be no opinions and no repeated facts. (Like the 
"Digression Game" alluded to in CATCHER IN THE RYE, I have sometimes 
given students the option of shouting "Repeat" or "Opinion" when the 
rules are violated.) Moving quickly around the room, we see how 
long we can sustain the fact-f inding. The exercise checks 
understanding (and lack of it), is fun and a bit competitive, and 
gives the kids some confidence as they realize how much they do 
understand. This may be done with books open or closed. 

I have also checked understanding and made connections at the end of 
the first act by having small groups translate what they know of the 
action and events of that act into a broadcast of the "Elsinore 
Nightly News." The best groups work out a variety of reports: 
weather from information indicated in the text, sports (fencing 
matches, falconry), national news (death of a king, sighting of the 
ghost), international news (sending of ambassadors to Norway, death 
of another king, preparations for war). This exercise gets group 
members work ing together , presenting and performing, researching and 
pooling knowledge. I've had groups evaluate each other on this 
performance on the basis of both creativity and presentation. 



WEEK TWO 

While dialogue journals may provide much of the meat for discussion, 
I sometimes throw in some ideas for students to think about or 
direct their attention to important scenes. 
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When we take a look at the scenes, we often try to stage them both 
by reading the original and by improvising once we discuss the basic 
action. Scenes that have worked well in the past are Claudius' 
"Inaugural Speech" scene (I, ii), the Ghost Visitation scenes (I, v; 
III, iv), the Nunnery scene (III, i), the Play Within a Play scene 
(III, ii), the Mad Ophelia scene (IV, v). These and others work to 
help the students visualize the play. Various interpretations *re 
encouraged. Information about Shakespeare's stage usually works 
nicely here. When playing these scenes, we look for stage 
directions which the lines indicate. In any event, the students are 
encouraged again to experience the play as theatre, to make 
decisions and choices about acting and directing. 

To warm them up for these exercises in acting and directing, I often 
have students cast the play using people in the school 
commun i ty-- f acul t y , admin i strators , staff , students . They are 



always asked to justify or explain their choices. Often it helps 
them to have a particular scene in mind when casting. In addition, 
I have them cast the play with tv/stage 'f i lm actors. Once ^gainj 
justification for choices is given. These tasks work well in small 
groups . 

Sometimes I give the students specific th ings/ top ics to think about. 
These include disease imagery and military imagery, references to 
theatre and acting, parallel situations (father — son relationships), 
Hamlet's evolving character as revealed by the soliloquies, Hamlet 
as a problem-solver and decision-maker, themes. of 

isolation/alienation and manipulation, Hamlet's relationships with 
women, word "locks" or repetition of certain words and phrases (for 
example, references to "blood, - "passion," "reason," "words vs. 
deeds") . 

I also like to show bits and pieces of various versions of the play 
to students and have them compare their impressions with the 
interpretations of directors. In the past I have used Olivier, the 
BBC production with Jacoby, the Kevin Kline version, and, most 
recently, the Mel Gibson version. 

Though I haven't been able to locate them as often as I'd like, I've 
found recordings to be helpful as well, particularly for the 
soliloquies. Burton and McKel A an (?) have been useful. 



WEEK THREE 

Again, between dialogue journals, discussion of particular topics I 
choose, and playing and improvising of scenes, much of the time is 
taken up. 

Additional exercises at this point include declamations where 
students select, rehearse, and recite a dozen or so lines from the 
play. As a change of pace, I set this up a little differently. <As 
with improvisation and playing of scenes, these recitations take 
place in a theatre space in the school.) I divide the class in 
half, sit half in the audience (in a row) and ask the other half to 
take the stage. The aer-formers are asked to recite their memorized 
speeches at the 3ame time, each trying to draw the attention of the 
audience. When the performers are finished, the audience gets to 
state who got their attention and how they did so. The performers 
begin again. (Sometimes this also works nicely by spreading the 
performers out all over the theatre to recite speeches at the same 
time.) Finally, they declaim individually. They get several 
chances with the audience offering advice in between times. 
Typically, the students get a grade for this exercise. I have 
graded them myself and have gotten input from the audience. 
Choosing their own speeches over the four week period, they may do 
this exercise two or three times. 



WEEK FOUR 



When we complete the play, we have an opportunity to study it 
further by backing away from it a bit. Oral presentations become 
the focus for a variety of topics, ranging from ones about 
Shakespeare's England such as: 



1 . 


Elizabethan social class structure 


2. 


Military tactics, weapons, battles 


3. 


Sports 


4. 


Educat ion 


5. 


Scientific world view 


6. 


Re 1 ig ion 


7. 


Lives of "the royals 


8. 


Marriage and family life 



to other related topics such as: 

1 . Def in i t ion of tragedy and the trag ic v is i on wi th 
comparisons to other tragedies or books with tragic elements they've 
read (Greek tragedy, Death of a Salesman, Ethan Frome, The Great 
Gatsby, Romeo and Juliet, etc. )--Quest ion: What is tragedy? the 
tragic vision? Why would someone write tragedies? 

2. • Research on states of mental disorder: neurosis, 
psychosis, manic depress i veness , schizophrenia — Question: What is 
sanity? insanity? What relevance does either or do both have to the 
seeker of truth? 

3. Problem-solving and decision-making — Question: What 
theories/models exist about both? How do we become better 
problem-solvers and decision-makers? 

Any of the above may become paper topics or oral reports. In 
addition, some other creative topics I have used are: 

1. Write a senior (yearbook) page for Hamlet or Ophelia. 

2. Write Hamlet's Wittenberg University application essay. 

3. Write a missing scene (most often ones that take place 
between one scene and the next). 

4. Write letters Hamlet and Ophelia exchanged. 

5. Write a resume for Claudius as a candidate to be the CEO 
for a Fortune 500 advertising/marketing firm or write his "farewell* 
speech to Congress (at the end of his term of office as President). 

6. Write a psychiatrist's report on the dysfunctional 
nature of Hamlet's or Ophelia's family. 

7. Write obituaries for the dead of the play. 

Week four provides an opportunity to return to the play after some 
of the other related projects have been completed. Because of these 
projects (listed above) and because of its difficulty (on a first 
reading), new interest or light may be brought to the play. Most 
recently, I have returned to the play to look at its language more 
closely, to examine speeches (the soliloquies, Claudius' long 
speeches) more fully now that the kids know what happens at the end. 
Claudius' speeches in particular shed new light on his character. 
Since they know of his guilt. the students read his words very 
differently and look at how he relates to others (Polonius, 
Gertrude, Laertes, Hamlet) in a new way. They are sometimes reidy 

3 0 



at this point to pay more attention to specific word-locks and 
patterns of images, metaphors, and other figures of speech. 

EVALUATION 

Forms of evaluation vary from year to year. Basically, I've tried 
everything I can think of including: 

1) reading quizzes 

2) objective tests (the first on Acts I - III, the second 

on the last two) 

3) dialogue journals 

4) class discussion and small group work 

5) small group presentations, declamations, and oral 

reports 

6) creative and analytical papers 

Because not all of this has worked with equal success, I haven't 
settled on one "system" yet. I never seem to weave in as much 
theatre as I'd like to, (It would be wonderful, for instance, to 
take the class to a couple of productions * i1A <iLET each year or to 
have the class put the play on, but thi neither possible nor 

practical.) The most powerful single tool x'vc used is the dialogue 
journal. It has been powerful because kids have had to wrestle with 
the text on their own and then in their small groups. I'd say 
roughly 80% of the students I've confered with who have written 
these journals have said that this was the first Shakespeare play 
they understood. They add that they felt a tremendous sense of 
obligation to the group, that if they came in unprepared, it really 
fouled up the group's process/progress. My sense is that because 
teachers such as I have explained the plays to them in the 
past--through lecture pr imar i ly--they haven't even had to read them. 
Although they struggle with the journal /read ing and become tired 
with it, they come away feeling they've accomplished something. On 
the plus side is the fact that they have an experience with the text 
which is personal and an experience with the small group that is 
valuable; on the down side is the fact that they miss a good deal in 
the play (which is understandable), I've found I have a tough job: 
to balance asking £b£ffi to establish a dialogue with HAMLET with 
giving them jjjj dialogue with the play. 
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Master Works Program; Shakespeare 



i §TUDENT/PRQFILE ] 

This unit is intended for an advanced junior class at a regional high school that is composed 
primarily of white, middle class, suburban, college-track students. The class is: Honors English HI. 

I Rationale | : — 

The students in this section have previously had a focused and high level of exposure to the 
works of William Shakespeare in earlier studies, and are capable of advanced study concepts. This 
lesson presents many aspects of Hamlet for consideration. It is intended to foster interest and pleasure in 
the study of the works of Shakespeare through a better understanding of his time, the historical and 
literary influences and the meaning of a particular work— in this case, Hamlet. 
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AMLET/UNIT 



Time: 31 days 



1 Jntroduction 

1. Introduction to Elizabethan Theatre 

2. Biography of Shakespeare 

3. Influences on Shakespeare 

4. Renaissance principles 

5. The Spanish Tragedy 

a. historical significance 

b. summary of theme 

6. Elements of a tragedy 

7. Shakespeare's influence on vocabulary 

a. vocabulary handout 

8. "Fun With Hamlet & His Friends" 

a- discussion of concept 

9. Hamlet/Unit Introduction 

a. original story/Saxo Granunaticus 

b. comparison of relationships 

i TTamlet I 

1. Act I 

2. Act n 

3. Act ni 

4. Act IV 

5. ActV 

i Unit/outline 

Students will be able to: 

1. Explain the influences of Shakespeare's life on Hamlet. 

2. Explain the influences of Shakespeare's actors on Hamlet. 

3. Explain the influences of Renaissance beliefs on Hamlet. 

a. great chain of being 

b. balance and harmony 

4. Explain the influences of The Spanish Tragedy on Hamlet. 

5. Identify and trace certain elements of classical tragedy throughout the 5 acts of Hamlet. 

6. Discuss the psychological aspects of the characters of Hamlet. 

7. Locate and explain the turning point of the play. 

8. Discuss the themes of the play. 

9. Define and explain the use in context of vocabulary taken from Hamlet. 

10. Complete an essay on some aspect of Hamlet. 

11. Identify and define certain literary devices used in the play. 

t. 



12- Memorize and analyze Hamlet's 'To be or not to be" soliloquy" 
13. Quote and analyze well known passages from the play. 



Suggested activities 

1. Discuss Shakespeare's life focusing on: 

a. birth and death dates 

b. activities in London 

c. theatre in London 

d. King's players 

e. use of country images such as flowers and barnyard animals. 

2. Discuss the influences of the acting, focusing on: 

a* Richard Burbage 
b. first folios 

3. quartos 

C. Discuss the influence of Renaissance principles focusing on: 

1. the great chain of being 

2. balance, harmony, moderation 
3- 4 humours 

4. humanism 

5. ghosts, witches 

6. Renaissance man 

7. Renaissance woman 

D. Discuss the influence of The Spanish Tragedy focusing on the elements of: 

1. inherited wrong 

2. assumed insanity 

3. play within a play 

4. dark plottings 

5. frequent fights, both verbal and physical 

6. a series of assassinations 

E. Discuss the use of elements of classical tragedy focusing on: 

1. tragic hero 

2. tragic flaw 

3. epiphany 

4. catastrophe 

5. catharsis 

F. Discuss the themes of the play focusing on: 

L inversion of the natural order 

2. the difference between appearance (illusion) and reality 

3. "To thine own self be true" 

4. political corruption 

5. honor versus morality 



G. Locate vocabulary in context and apply it to the characters and/or events in the novel 



H. Read and discuss Act I, scene 1 focusing on: 

1. purpose of opening scene 

2. appearance of ghost 

3. Horatio's purposes 

4. Fortinbras 

I. Administer reading check for Act I, scene 1 

J. Read and discuss Act I, scene 2 focusing on: 

1. characters 

a. Claudius 

b. Gertrude 

c. Polonius 

2. Hamlet's soliloquy 

a. "Frailty thy name is woman" 

b. mood swings 

1. melancholy 

2. manic-depression 

K. Read and discuss Act I, scene 3 focusing on: 
1. Relationship between Polonius and 

a. Ophelia 

b. Laertes 

2. Renaissance woman 

L. Read and discuss Act I, scenes 4 & 5 focusing on: 

1. ghost's story 

a* need for revenge 

b. role of Gertrude 

c. obligation of Hamlet 

2. inherited wrong 

3. assumed insanity 

4. Hamlet's conflict 

a. honor versus morality 

b. 4 The time is out of joint..." 

c. 'There are more things in heaven and earth Horatio, than are dreamt of 

in your philosophy." 

d. tragic flaw of indecision 

M. Administer reading check of Act I, scenes 4 &5 

N. Read and discuss Act n, scene 1 focusing on: 
1. Polonius' relationship with: 

a. Laertes 

b. Ophelia 



2. theme of lack of communication 



O. Read and discuss Act 0, scene 2 focusing on: 
1. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 

a. purpose 

b. personalities 

c. Hamlet's treatment of 
2* Polonius' speech to Claudius 

3. dark plotting against Hamlet by 

a. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 

b. Claudius and Polonius 

4. Hamlet's mood swings 

5. feeding imagery 

a. hatred of Polonius-fishmonger 

b. corruption of Ophelia 

6. "What a piece of work is man/* 

7. "I am but mad north-north-west.." 

8. Players 

a. play within a play 

b. murder of Gonzago 

1. change in emphasis on Queen 

2. change in murders 

a. brother kills brother 

b. nephew kills uncle 

9. Hamlet's soliloquy 

a. manic mood 

b. excuse for delay 

c. "The play's the thing..." 

P. Administer reading check on soliloquy 

Q. Assign essay on Hamlet's behavior 

R. Read and discuss Act in, scene 1 focusing on: 

1. start of Claudius 9 loss of balance 

a. guilt 

b. spying 

c. "How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience/' 

2. *To be or not to be" soliloquy 

a. depressive mood 

b. analogy 

c. fear of unknown 

d. progressive development of theme 

e. end of thoughts of suicide 

3. the nunnery scene 

a. Hamlet's treatment of Ophelia 

b. ambiguity of word "nunnery" 

c. lack of communication 3 ■ / Q 

d. "O what a noble mind is here overthrown" 

4. 



to palace (Shakespeare meant 

"to relish 1 ) 
pate-faced 
to pander 

passado (a kind of sword* 

thrust) 
paternal 

pauser ("one who hesitates ') 
pebbled ("pebbly") 
pedant (Shakespeare was 

referring to a schoolmaster) 
pedantical 

pendulous (Shakespeare meant 

"hanging over") 
to perplex 
perusal 
to petition 

pignut (a sort of tuber) 
pious 

please-man ("yes-man" or 

"parasite") 
plumpy ("plump") 
posture (Shakespeare seems to 

have meant something like 

"position" or "positioning") 

(earlier than OED) 
pouncet-box ("small box for 

perfumes") 
prayerbook (earlier than 

OEDf 
priceless 
profitless 
Promethean 

protester (Shakespeare meant 

"one who affirms") 
published (Shakespeare meant 

"commonly recognised") 
puh! (an interjection signifying 

disgust and/or 

condescension) 
to puke 
puppy-dog 

pushpin (Shakespeare was 
referring to a children's 
game) 

on purpose 

quarrelsome 

in question (as in "the in 

question") 
radiance 
to rant 

rascally (earlier than OED) 
rawboned ("very gaunt") 



razorabie ("fit to be shaved") 

reclusive 

refractory 

reinforcement (Shakespeare 

meant "renewed force") 
reliance 
remorseless 
reprieve (the noun) 
resolve (the noun) 
restoration (earlier than OED) 
•restraint (as "reserve") 
retirement 

to reverb ("to re-echo") 
tevokement ("revocation") 
revolting (Shakespeare meant 

"rebellious") (earlier than 

OED1 

to reword (Shakespeare meant 

"re-echo" and "repeat") 
ring carrier ("go-between") 
ring-time ("time for exchanging 
rings") 

to rival (Shakespeare meant "to 

compete") 
roadway 
roguery 
rose-cheeked 
rose-lipped 

rug-headed ("shock-headed") 

rumination 

ruttish 

sacrificial 

sanctimonious 

to sate 

satisfying (as an adjective) 
•savage (as "uncivilised") 
savagery 
schoolboy 
schmer ("a fencer") 
scroyle ("wretch") 
scrubbed (Shakespeare meant 

"stunted") 
scuffle 

seamy ("seamed") and seamy 

side ("under-side of a 

garment") 
to secure (Shakespeare meant 

"obtain security") 
self-abuse (Shakespeare meant 

"self-deception") 
semblative ("resembling") 
shipwrecked (Shakespeare 

spelled it "ship* 

wrackt") 



shooting star 
shudder (the noun) 
silk stocking 
silliness 
to sire 

skimble-skamble ("senseless") 
skim milk (in quartos; "skim'd 

milk" in the Folio| 
slugabed 
to sneak 

sneap ("snub"— as a noun and 

as a verb) 
soft-hearted 
spectacled 

spilth ("something spilled") 

spleenful 

sportive 

to squabble 

stealthy 

stillborn 

to subcontract (Shakespeare 

meant "to remarry") 
successful 

suffocating (the adjective) 
to sully 

superscript (Shakespeare meant 

"address written on a 

letter") 
superserviceable ("more 

serviceable than is 

necessary") 
to supervise (Shakespeare 

meant "to peruse") 
to i a aggi i 

tanling ("somone with a tan") 

tardiness 

time-honored 

title pa§e (earlier than OEDJ 
tortive ("twisting") 
to torture 

traditional (Shakespeare meant 

"tradition-bound") 
tranquil 
transcendence 
trippingly 
unacc o mmodated 
unappeascd 
to unbosom 
unchanging 
unclaimed 

•uncomfortable (in the sense 

"disquieting") 
to uncurl 
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hedge-pig 

hell-bom 

to hinge 

hint (the noun) 

hobnail (the noun) 

hodge-pudding ("a pudding of 

various ingredients*') 
••tomely (in the sense of "ugly") 
honey-tongued 
hornbook ("alphabet tablet") 
hostile 
hot-blooded 
howl (the noun) 
to humor 

hunchbacked ("bunch-back'd" 

in earliest edition) 
hurly ("commotion") 
to hurry 
idle-headed 
ill-tempered 
ill-used 
impartial 
to impede 

implorator ("solicitor") 
import (the noun: 

"importance," "significance") 
inaudible 
inauspicious 
indirection 
indistinguishable 
inducement 

informal (Shakespeare seems to 
have meant "unformed" or 
"irresolute") 

to inheane ("load into a 
hearse") 

to inlay 

to instate (Shakespeare, who 
spelled it "enstate," meant 
"to endow") 

inventorially ("in detail") 

investment (Shakeqmre meant 
"a piece of clothing") 

invitation 

invulnerable 

jaded (Shakespeare seems to 
have meant "contemptible") 

juiced ("juicy") 

keech ("solidified fat") 

kickie-wickie (derogatory term 
for a wife) 

kitchen-wench 

lackluster 

ladybird 



lament 

land-rat 

to lapse 

laughable 

leaky 

leapfrog 

lewdster 

loggerhead (Shakespeare meant 

"blockhead") 
lonely (Shakespeare meant 

"lone") 
long-legged 
love letter 

to lower (Shakespeare meant 
both "to frown, to threaten" 
and "to sink, to decline") 

lustihood 

lustrous 

madcap (as an adjective) 
madwoman (earlier than 

OED) 
majestic 

malignancy (Shakespeare 

meant "malign tendency") 
manager 
marketable 
marriage bed 

marybud ("bud of a marigold") 
mewling ("whining, 

whimpering") 
militarist (Shakespeare meant 

"soldier") 
mimic (the noun) 
misgiving (the noun: 

"uneasiness") 
to misquote 

mockaWe ("deserving ridicule") 
money's worth ("money-worth" 

dates from the fourteenth 

century) 
monumental 
moonbeam 

mortifying (the adjective) 
motionless 

mountaineer (Shakespeare 

meant "mountain-dweller") 
to muddy 

multipotent ("most mighty") 

multitudinous 

mutineer 

nayword ("byword") 
neglect (the noun) 
to negotiate 



never-ending (earlier than 

OED) 
newsmonger 
nimble-footed 
noiseless 

nonregardance ("disregard") 
nook-shotten ("full of comers 

or angles") 
to numb [earlier than OED) 
obscene (Shakespeare meant 

"revolting") 
ode 

to offcap ("to doff one's cap") 
offenseful ("sinful") 
offenseless ("unoffending") 
Olympian (Shakespeare meant 

"Olympic") 
to operate 

oppugnancy ("antagonism") 
outbreak 

to outcrafty ("to excel in craft"; 

"outwit") 
to outdare 
to outtrown 
to outgrow 

to out-Herod ("to outdo Herod 

in bluster") 
to outscold 

to outsell (Shakespeare meant 

"to exceed in value") 
to outstare 
to outswear 

to outsweeten ("to be sweeter 

than") 
to out-talk 
to out-villain 
to outweigh 

overblown (Shakespeare meant 

"blown over") 
to overbulk ("to surpass in 

bulk") 
overcredulous 
overgrowth 
to overpay 
to ove r power 
to overrate 

to over-red ("to redden over") 
to overstink ("to stink more 

than") 
overview (as a noun: 

Shakespeare meant 

"supervision") 
pageantry 
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courtship 

•to cow (as "to intimidate**) 
to crank (Shakespeare meant 
"to reel about"— "to come 
cranking in" is his coinage) 
critical 

cross-gartered 
cruelhearted 
to cudgel 

Dalmatian {earlier than OED] 

to dapple 

dauntless 

dawn (the noun) 

day's work 

death's-head 

defeat (the noun) 

to denote 

depositary ("trustee") 
to deracinate 
dewdrop 

dexterously (Shakespeare 
spelled it "dexteriously") 

to dtscandy ("melt") 

disgraceful (Shakespeare meant 
"unbecoming**) 

to dishearten 

to dislocate 

distasteful (Shakespeare meant 

"showing disgust") 
distracted (Shakespeare meant 

"crated") 
distrustful 
dog-weary 

doit (a Dutch coin: "a 

pittance* 9 ) (earlier than OED) 
domineering 
downstairs 
drollery 
droplet 
dry-nurse 
duteous 
to dwindle 
East Indies 
to educate 
to elbow 

embrace (the noun) 

employer 

employment 

to enclog ("to hinder") 

enfranchisement (Shakespeare 

didn't have voting rights in 

mind) 

engagement [earlier than 
OED| 



to enmesh 

enrapt 

to ensnare 

to enthrone 

epileptic 

equivocal 

eventful 

excitement (Shakespeare meant 

"incitement") 
expedience 
expertness 

explicate ("puffed up") 

eyeball 

eyebeam 

eyedrop (Shakespeare meant 

'•tear") 
eyewink 
(air-faced 
fairyland 
fanged 

fantastico ("someone prone to 

fantasies**) 
fap ("intoxicated") 
farmhouse 
far-off 
fashionable 

feshkxunonger [earlier than 
OED| 

fathomless (Shakespeare meant 
"too huge to be encircled by 
one's arms**) 

fat-witted 

featureless (Shakespeare meant 

"ugly") 
fiendlike 

to film (Shakespeare meant "to 

film over") 
to fishify ("turn into fish") 




fitful 

fixture (Shakespeare meant 
"fixing" or "setting firmly in 
place") 



flapdragon (a raisin soaked tn 
brandy and set aflame) 

fleer (as a noun: "sneer ") 

fleshment ("the excitement of a 
first success") 

flirt-gill (a "floozy") 
•flowery (as we use tt to mean 
"full of florid expressions") 

fly-bitten 

footfall 

foot landraker ("footpad") 

foppish 

foregone 

fortune-teller 

to forward ("to advance**) 

foster-nurse 

foul-mouthed 

fount 

Franciscan 

freezing (as an adjective) 

fretful 

frugal 

fobbed off ("fobbri off) 
foil-grown [earlier than OED) 
follhearted 
futurity 

gallantry (Shakespeare meant 

"gkUant people") 
garden house 

generous (Shakespeare meant 

"gentle," "noble," "fair") 
gentlefolk 
glow (as a noun) 
to glutton 
tognarl 
go-between 

to gossip (Shakespeare meant 
"to make oneself at home 
like a gossip— that is, a 
kindred spirit or fast friend") 

grass plot 

gravel-blind ("almost stone- 
blind") 
gray-eyed 
green-eyed 

grief-shot ("sorrow-stricken") 
grime (as a noun) 
to grovel 

•gust (as "a wind-blast") 
half-blooded 

to hand (Shakespeare meant 

"to handle") 
to happy ("to gladden") 
hear more 



"Household Words": 



COMMC «' AND UNCOMMON WORDS 
COINED BT SHAKESPEARE 



poloniuS: What do you read, my lord? 

HAMLET: Words, words, words. 

HAMLET Au 2. kni 2. 191-192 



It is always impossible to know who first coined a word— and not much easier to know who first wrote 
it down. But here's a partial list of the words for which Shakespeare is the first authority the Oxford English 
Dictionary could find. Some words predate the first citation in the 0£D, even in its second edition. In a few cases, 
Shakespeare was the first to have used the word in at least one of its modem senses; these words ait marked with 
a buUet (°). AU verbs are in the infinitive fon^ 
might otherwise be confusion over the part of speech, it is spelled out 



abstemious 

Academe 

accessible 

accommodation (a variation of 

"accommodations") 
addiction (Shakespeare meant 

"tendency") 
admirable (earlier than OEO] 
aerial (Shakespeare meant "of 

the air") 
airless 
amazement 
anchovy 
arch'villain 
to arouse 
assassination 
auspicious 

bachelorship ("bachelorhood") 

to barber 

barefaced 

baseless 



basta! (first use in English) 
batty (Shakespeare meant "bat* 
like") 




beachy ("beach-covered") 
to bedabble 
to bedazzle 

bedroom (Shakespeare meant 

"room in bed") 
to behowl 

to belly ("to swell") 

belongings 

to bemad 

to bemonster 

to besmirch 

to bet 

to bethump 

to be whore 

birthplace 

black-faced 

to blanket 

bloodstained 

bloodsucking 

blusterer 

bodikins ("little bodies") 
boggier ("stew-poke"; 

"stickler") 
bold-faced 

bottled (Shakespeare meant 

"bottle-shaped") 
braggart ism 
brisky 

broomstaff ("bioom-handle") 
budget ("one who budges") 
bullyiook ("pal") 
bum-bailie (term of contempt 

for a bailiff) 
bump (as a noun) 



buzzer (Shakespeare meant 

"tattle-tale") 
to cake 
candle holder 
to canopy 
to castigate 

• to cater (as "to purvey food") 
catlike 
to champion 

to channel (Shakespeare meant 

"to form a channel") 
characterless 

•cheap (in the pejorative sense: 

"flimsy," "vulgar") 
cheese-paring 
chimney-top 

choppy (Shakespeare meant 

"chapped") 
churchlike 
circumstantial 
clodpoll ("blockhead") 
cloyment 

clyster pipe ("enema tube") 
cold-blooded 
eoldhearted 
compact (the noun: 

"agreement") 
to comply 

to compromise (Shakespeare 

meant "to agree") 
consanguineous 
control (the noun) 
coppemose ("a kind of acne") 
countless 
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EXPRESSIONS 
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1. prithee 

2. 'swounds, 'sblood 

3. withal 

4. anon 

5. anent 

6. betimes 

7. fie 

8. marry 

9. Anglo-Saxon prefixes: a, be 
10. exit, exeunt 



TRAGEDY TERMS 

1. epiphany 

2. catastrophe 

3. tragic hero 

4. tragic flaw 
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Samlet 



Vocabulary 



ACT I 



ACT III 



1. apparition 

2. martial 

3. to bode 

4. emulate 

5. mettle 

6. portentous, portent, portend 

7. malicious 

8. beseech, importune, entreat 

9. kin 

10. sullied 

11. frailty 

12. countenance (noun and verb) 

13. calumny 

14. purge 

15. pernicious 

16. antic, lunacy, ecstasy 



1. bestow, stow 

2. visage 

3. pious 

4. consumation 

5. contumely 

6. insolence 

7. spurns 

8. quietus 

9. bodkin 

10. fardels 

11. bourn 

12. distempered 

13. choler 

14. scourge 



ACT II ACTS IV & V 

1. "my liege" 1. Providence 

2. affliction 2. divinity 

3 - gfean 3. incensed 

4 - levity 4. unbated 

5- vile 5^ envenomed 

6. arras 6. base 

7. mirth 7. palpable 

8. apprehension 

9. paragon 

10. rogue 

11. conciet 

12. offal 

13. bawdy 

14. treacherous 

15. lecherous 

16. vengeance 

17. malefactions 

18. blench 

19. melancholy 
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The man is named Laertes. Laertes is Ophelia's brother. 

"Where are you going?" asks, Laertes. 

"I am going to find Uncle Claudius," says Hamlet. 
Hamlet also insults Ophelia, who is now dead. 

See Hamlet and Laertes duel. 

See Hamlet stab Laertes. 

See Hamlet's mother drink poison... 

Oh, oh! I don't think you were supposed to do that! 

. See Hamlet stab King Claudius. 

Hamlet is usually very confused. 
Now, Hamlet looks very serious. 

Don't drink that poison, Hamlet — oops, too late! 

See everybody wounded and bleeding and dying and dead? 

What fun they are having! 

Wouldn't you like to play like that? 
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But Hamlet's mother is not cross with him. 

She loves Hamlet. She thinks that he is a good boy. 

And Hamlet loves his mother. 
She is a good mother. 

Hamlet loves his mother very much. 

Hamlet loves his mother very, very much. 

Does Hamlet love his mother a little too much? 

Perhaps! 

See Hamlet run. Run, Hamlet — run. 

Where are you going, Hamlet? 

"I am going to find Uncle Claudius," says Hamlet. 

On the way he passes a brook. 

In the brook he sees Ophelia. Ophelia is drowning. 

"Where are you going?" asks Ophelia. 

"I am going to fmd Uncle Claudius." 

"Glub, glub," says Ophelia. 

On the way he meets a man. X 



He is going to his mother's room. 

"I have something to tell you, mother," says Hamlet. "Uncle Claudius 
is bad. He gave my father poison. Poison is not good for you. 
I do not like poison! Do you like poison?" 

"Oh, no, indeed!" says his mother. 
"I do not like poison." 

"Oh, there is Uncle Claudius-now," says Hamlet. 

"He is hiding behind the curtain. Why is he hiding behind the 
curtain? I shall stab him. Yes, what fun it will be to stab him 
through the curtain." 

See Hamlet draw his sword. See Hamlet stab. 
Stab, Hamlet — stab! 

See Uncle Claudius fall. How funny he looks stabbed. 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Oh, oh! It is not Uncle Claudius. 

It is Polonius. 

Polnius is Ophelia's father. 

What fun Hamlet is having. 

"You are naughty, Hamlet," says Hamlet's mother. 

"You have stabbed Polonius." 
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"Oh, no," says Hamlet. "I would not like poison." 

"Will you avenge me, Hamlet?" asks the ghost. 

"Oh, yes," says Hamlet. "I will avenge you. 

What fun it will be to avenge you." 
On the way he meets a girl. 

"Where are you going?" asks the girl. 

"I am going to the castle," says Hamlet. 

"Ha, Ha," says the girl. 

"What is your name?" says Hamlet. 

"My name is Ophelia," says the girl. 

"Why are you laughing?" asks Hamlet. "You are a silly goose." 

"I laugh because you are so funny," says Ophelia. 

"I laugh because you are a manic-depressive! Are you not 
manic-depressive?" 

"I am not a manic-depressive," says Hamlet, laughing and clapping 
his hands. "I pretend to be, for I want to fool my uncle, 
Claudius. What fun it is to pretend I am manic-depressive!" 

See Hamlet run. 



Run, Hamlet — run. 
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What a funny man! 

His name is Hamlet, He is a prince. 

He is sad. Why are you sad, Hamlet? 

"I am sad because my father has died," says Hamlet. 
"My father was the king." 

Where are you going, Hamlet? 

"I am going to the castle," says Hamlet. 

"Boo, boo," says the ghost! 

"What is your name, you silly ghost?" asks Hamlet, 
clapping his hands — 

"I am your father," says the ghost. 

"I was a good king. Uncle Claudius is a bad king. 
He gave me poison. Would you like poison?" 

tKJc g:o 



in general principles, but fails in the particular appli- 
cation. While he depends on his memory, and can 
draw from a seemingly vast repository of knowl- 
edge, he then seems subject to the sudden dereliction 
of his faculties, loses the order of his ideas, and 
becomes entangled in his own thoughts — then re- 
covers, only to repeat the cycle again. All of the 
various phenomena surrounding the character of 
Pelonius may be explained in the concept of dotage 
encroaching upon wisdom. 

The gende and affectionate character of 
Ophelia is drawn in and sucked down by the whirl- 
pool of tragic events which surround her. Hamlet 
treats her very harshly. This seems to stem not only 
from his aberration of intellect, but also from his 
suspicion that she is acting treacherously towards 
him, and is an instrument in the hands of the King and 
her father for some unworthy (?) purpose. 

Ophelia is so modest in her sanity that she 
never even confesses her love for Hamlet We only 
gather that she loves him from her actions, and from 
the snatches of obscene songs that she later sings 
while insane. Ophelia presents to us an often com- 
mon disposition displayed in madness where words 
and actions may occur very opposite to that which 
might be possessed in a sane state. In this occurrence, 
the timid become bold, the tender become cruel, and 
as in Ophelia's affliction, the warmly passionate and 
modest become coarse and lewd — the complete re- 
versal of what had been her natural character. 

The question of whether on not the Queen 



was an accessory to the murder of her husband, as 
Hamlet supposes, should be seriously examined. She 
appears to show genuine surprise when Hamlet ex- 
claims the term "As kill a King" in her chamber. In 
addition, she shows no degree of uneasiness or re- 
morse at the play, as does the King, and no discussion 
between Gertrude and the King ever ensues in re- 
gards to that subject It may be assumed that her true 
anguish, in relation to Hamlet's comparison of her 
two husbands and his severe censure of her, comes 
from her recollection of her adulterous relationship 
with Claudius during the life of the late King and her 
present hasty and incestuous marriage. That, and fact 
that she, as do most of the other characters, does not 
ultimately discover Claudius' evil intents until the 
final scene brings emotional power to Hamlet' s long- 
awaited revenge at the end of the play. 

In all, Hamlet is a play that may be viewed by 
students in a variety of dimensions. Shakespeare, in 
his skillful dramatic design, includes directions to 
both the actors and the audience at times in the play 
that provide a lesson toward the consideration of 
what should be admired, what should be condemned, 
and in what light to regard the actors in the play. 
Because so much of the intent and interpretation of 
the play is subject to the evaluation of arguably 
unclear assumptions, student participation in the 
evaluation of alternate views may help to provide a 
richer and more varied educational experience for 
everyone. 



mates all of his dark planning. However, this final 
revenge deserves little admiration when he is thrust 
into the position of taking final action, or losing his 
opportunity forever. So, he seeing his own mother 
drink the poison and die, and his own life destroyed 
by the continual treachery that took his father's life, 
he rushes and stabs the King with the treated sword, 
and swallows what he knows to be the poisoned 
contents of the goblet. 

Hamlet's actions certainly border on the crimi- 
nal both in intent and effect Although the Prince may 
have killed Pelonius through an erroneous identifica- 
tion of the shadow behind the curtain, there are other 
questions related to this bedroom scene that do not 
appear to have simple answers. The first concept to 
consider is the appropriateness of his presence and 
the direction of the conversation in the room at that 
time of Pelonius* death. Even more directly criminal 
is his deliberately procuring the execution of his two 
schoolmates who, it appears, were completely un- 
aware of the treacherous nature of the mandate that 
they were employed to carry. 

Hamlet's conduct to Ophelia is difficult to 
justify. Although there are hints, particularly in her 
songs in the later part of the play, that there had been 
more to the relationship than presented, his actions 
and treatment of her should be considered respon- 
sible for Ophelia's loss of reason and ultimately, her 
life. And she cannot rest even in death — for, Hamlet 
even interrupts her funeral, and insults her brother by 
boasting of an affection for Ophelia which he had 
denied to her face in life. At the end, Hamlet lolls the 
King at last to revenge, it may be considered, himself 
and not his father. 

As a major character in a literary work, 
Hamlet's conduct is indefensible. The only justifica- 
tion for his actions can come from the recognition 
that he was a man whose mind was overthrown by the 
peculiarity of the circumstances in which he was 
placed. 

Was Hamlet's madness real or feigned? Prob- 
ably both. Although he never seemed to succumb to 
complete loss of control, he did rage on at times, 
confusing the reality of purpose in his approach to the 
responsibilities of his life. This may have been re- 
sponsible for his inability take proper action when it 
would have been most appropriate to do so. Hamlet 



seems well aware of these confusions and afflictions, 
though, and takes great care to exaggerate his mental 
state at the proper time for a most effective response. 

Hamlet appears quite confident in his control 
of his own mind, which may lead to the assumption 
that he may have been more in control than 
Shakespeare intended the audience to perceive. He 
never admits to his loss of mental function, and his 
soliloquies reflect a somber and intellectual factor 
that is not present in his complex life. Even when his 
mother questions his mental state, in reply he says, 
"not in madness, but mad in craft" Yet, Hamlet 
appears, on occasion, to hover on the edge of illness. 
It is accepted that he is more cunning than wise — a 
quality not infrequently found in those suffering 
from at least a partial mental alienation. 

Hamlet has no reason to assume insanity to 
his friend, Horatio— whom he has trusted with this 
secret, and whom he tells that he might think fit to 
"put an antic disposition on." Then, in the middle of 
a serious discourse in the churchyard, he suddenly 
breaks off from his subject and abruptly asks, "Is not 
parchment made of sheep-skins?" This does not 
support the contention that presents the concept that 
Hamlet's illness is feigned, and his mind is soundly 
in control. 

Hamlet's most despicable attribute appears 
in his useless and wanton cruelty directed towards 
Ophelia, This assumed madness never seems to 
assist, in any way, in working out his revenge. On the 
contrary, it very nearly succeeds in preventing its 
execution. Hamlet's feigned madness very well could 
have brought on his own confinement and even 
execution had events turned another way. 

Hamlet's conduct to Pelonius is also most 
unjustified. Although it may be assumed that he 
disliked the old courtier because he was counsellor 
and companion to the King, there is no treachery in 
the old man. Pelonius is always presented as very just 
and open. When he discovers Hamlet's love for his 
daughter, he lays no plot to induce him to marry her, 
but discountenances the attachment, and informs the 
King and Queen of it. He may appear foolishly 
talkative, but he is still a very shrewd man — and, in 
spite of the fact that his wisdom is presented as fast 
falling into the weakness and childishness of age, he 
proves to be a very acute observer. He seems to excel 



In studying Hamlet effectively, the instructor 
should provide sufficient information and time for 
individual analysis of the work based upon a com- 
mon understanding of the intents and actions of the 
characters. Remind students that, as with much of 
Shakespeare's work, the deeper you go-the more 
there is to know. This information should be pro- 
vided prior to reading the play. If the students under- 
stand the basic story concept and look for a rich flow 
of dialogue rather than focusing unnecessarily upon 
the terminology of the period, this study can provide 
an organized structure of thought for a self-question- 
ing of the material presented for discussion. 

In addition, it should be stressed that the 
students' opinions are extremely valuable. There is 
much in both Hamlet's and Ophelia's parts in the 
play that do not clearly define that line between 
reality and illusion. And both present and prior 
actions of other characters, particularly Gertrude and 
the King, should also deeply influence those opin- 
ions. The concept of forethought and action should 
be specifically addressed in relation to the student's 
lives, and more particularly as it relates to a compari- 
son of other works by the author. 

Finally, this information is not provided in 
place of reading the work. It must be stressed that no 
intellectually critical evaluation can ever take place 
without a careful and attentive reading of theplay.To 
do otherwise not only cheats the individual student 
from active participation in the unit, but it also 
unfairly lowers the intellectual level of the analysis 
for all of the students in the class. This can only be a 
student-centered activity when the student elects to 
take an active role in the educational process. 

William Shakespeare, as was common in 
English theatre at the time, borrowed many of the 
story concepts from earlier existing works, including 
mythology, history, novels, older plays, and other 
sources. Hamlet is a powerful tragedy that has for 
centuries focused the attention and commentary of 
critics and educators alike probably more than any 
other work by the author. It is supposed that the idea 
for Hamlet may be found in Saxo Grammaticus, the 
Danish Historian. Adapted by Belleforest, and con- 
tained in the seven volume collection of novels 
znudedHistoiresTragique, this almost naively simple 
and absurdly violent narrative was later translated 



into English with the title of The Historie ofHamblet. 
And, although the concept and some of the major 
movements in the story may have been suggested to 
Shakespeare through this work, his sophisticated 
writing shows little true indebtedness to it. 

The character of Hamlet is not what we might 
expect from a major character in a play. The power of 
the play comes in the presentation of a multiple 
theme more than the development of an individually 
strong character portrait His chief difficulty stems 
from a pronounced irresolution. Though some evalu- 
ations of his character present an image of a sensitive 
victim of disillusioned circumstance, a more persua- 
sive argument can be made for the concept that 
presents Hamlet as an uncertain procrastinator. He 
admits that everything that he does is "sicklied o'r" 
with doubt and uncertainty. His constant deep and 
dark meditations dwell upon the mysteries of life and 
death. He is a profound sceptic who progressively 
loses his faith i nature, and in doing so loses much 
of his love of it 

A comparison with Shakespeare's Richard 
the Third clearly displays the extent of his inability to 
take action. This example amply illustrates that while 
Richard is all action, Hamlet, on the other hand, is all 
thought While of Richard it is said, "actions but 
thoughts by him art half performed," Hamlet muses 
darkly and spins deeper into his inactivity until 
outward circumstances finally require that he per- 
form an adaptation of his plan within a very short 
time frame. 

If we look at the traditional definition of the 
hero, Hamlet does not fit the mold. His weakness and 
indecision in taking action to confront his moral 
dilemma provide a scenario where he is truly baffled 
in proposing a solution to the havoc wreaked by the 
hand of destiny. Each time he intellectualizes a 
course of action, he finds an excuse for not pursuing 
that course. When he resolves that suicide is the 
answer for him, he logically reasons himself out of it. 
In dedicating his life to the revenge of what he 
perceives as his father's murder, he again reasons 
that he cannot take action without proof; and upon 
receiving the evidence that he needs from the ghost — 
doubts, deliberates and finally, does nothing. 

He eventually takes a hasty course of action 
in the in the final moments of the play that consum- 



G. Assign paragraph responses to the following: 

1. Opinion paragraph on Hamlet's behavior in Act I and Act II. 

a. substitution of verbal killing for actual killing 

b. as an attempt to harden himself for what he has to do 

2. Opinion as to whether Gertrude is guilty (?) of anything 

3. Hamlet as fulfilling the qualities of a tragic hero 

4. Opinion of other influenctiai characters) in play 

5. Application of one of the elements of The Spanish Tragedy to the play 

6. Influence of the disruption of the chain of being on the play 

H. Assign composition responses to one of the themes of the play as mentioned in Suggested Activities 

I. Assign the 'To be or not to Be" soliloquy to be memorized and written: discuss 
J. administer a vocabulary test based on words taken from context 

X ext/versiqn 1 

Text: Shakespeare, William. Hamlet. New York: Signet, 1987 
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^VALUATION 



A. Administer an exam which covers all introductory material and Act I scene 1 

1. biography of Shakespeare 

2. influences on Shakespeare 

3. Elizabethan Theatre 

4. Renaissance beliefs 

5. Shakespeare's influence on vocabulary 

6. elements of The Spanish Tragedy 

7. purpose of Act I, scene 1 

8. Horatio's purposes 

B. Administer an exam which covers certain elements of Greek tragedy 

1. definition of tragedy 

2. tragic hero 

3. tragic flaw 

4. epiphany 

5. catastrophe 

6. catharsis 

C. Administer an exam which covers Acts I and II 

1. themes 

2. character 

3. meaning of incidents 

4. significance of certain quotes 

5. soliloquies 

6. presence of elements of The Spanish Tragedy 

7. influenceof Renaissance beliefs 

D. Administer an exam which covers Act III 

1. themes 

2. character 

3. meanings of incidents 

4. significance of certain quotes 

5. turning point of play 

E. Administer an exam which covers Acts IV and V 

1. themes 

2. characters 

3. meaning of incidents 

4. significance of certain quotes 

5. catastrophe of play 

6. effectiveness of character types within the play 

7. plan vs action in the play 

F. Administer reading checks as noted in Suggested Activities 

7. 
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X. Read and discuss Act IV, scenes 1 through 5 focusing on: 
L Hamlet's attitude change toward 

a. Claudius 

b. going to England 

c. Fortinbras 

2. Ophelia's insanity 

a. father's death 

b. guilt concerning Hamlet 

c. influence of Code of Renaissance woman 

3. Laertes 

a. inherited wrong 

b. all action, no thought 

Y. Read and discuss Act IV, scenes 6 & 7 focusing on: 

1. letters from Hamlet 

2. dark plottings of Claudius and Laertes 

a. duel 

b. flawed plan 

3. Ophelia's suicide 

Z. Conduct discussion of Hamlet built up as a tragic hero 

1. compare Hamlet and Ophelia 

2. compare Hamlet and Laertes 

3. Horatio's feelings 

a. "What a king is this" 

b. attempted suicide at end of play 

4. Fortinbras' belief tht Hamlet "would have proved most royal 1 



Aa. Read and discuss Act IV, scene 1 focusing on : 

1. purpose of scene 

2. gravediggers 

3. "alas poor Yorick" 

4. feeding imagery 

5. Ophelia's funeral 

a. Laertes' behavior 

b. Hamlet's behavior 



Ab. Read and discuss Act IV, scene 2 focusing on : 

1. "There's a divinity that shapes our end, Rough-hew them how we will." 

2. the deaths of Rosencrantz and Guidenstern 

a. change in Hamlet's attitude 

b. theme concerning the "baser natures" coming between "mighty opposites." 

3. the theme of "The readiness is all." 

4. Osric's purpose 

5. "There's a special providence in the fall of a sparrow." 

Ac. Analyze the catastrophe of the play focusing on: 

1. The flaws of the main character 0 

6. 



4. reaction of Claudius to nunnery scene 

a. reasons for sending Hamlet to England 

b. "Madness in great ones st not unwatched go/* 

S. Administer reading check on soliloquy and nunnery scene 

T. Read and discuss Act HE, scene 2 focusing on: 
L Hamlet's possible insanity 

a. attitude toward Ophelia 

b. attitude toward Polonius 

c. attitude during play 

2. Gertrude's reaction to the play 

3. Claudius' reaction to play 

a. loss of balance 

b. guilt 

4. Hamlet's reaction 

a. mania 

b. analogy of recorder 

c. treatment of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 

d. treatment of Polonius 

5. Hamlet's soliloquy 

a. "...now could I drink hot blood." 

b. fear and harming mother 

U. Read and discuss Act HI, scene 4 focusing on: 

1. Claudius' soliloquy 

a. confession 

b. inability to repent 

2. Hamlet's failure to kill Claudius 

a. need to send Claudius to Hell 

b. irony 

V. Read and discuss Act HI, scene 4 focusing on: 

1. reappearance of ghost 

2. behavior toward mother 

3. turning point of piay 

a. kills for first time 

b. reunites with mother 

c. resolves of tragic flaw 

1. epiphany 

2. scourge 

4. belief in fate 

a. end of manic depressive moods 

b. man of action not thought 

5. "I must be cruel only to be kind." 

W. Assign essay concerning how and what we w> know about Hamlet's mother 

5. 
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to undervalue (Shakespeare 
meant "to judge as of lesser 
value") 

to undress 

unearthly 

uneducated 

to unfool 

unfrequented 

ungovemed 

ungrown 

to unhand (as in the phrase 

"unhand me!") 
to unhappy 
unhelpful 
unhidden 
unlicensed 
unmitigated 
unmusical 
to unmuzzle 
unpolluted 
unpremeditated 
unpublished (Shakespeare 

meant "undisclosed") 



unquestionable (Shakespeare 

meant "impatient") 
unquestioned 
unreal 
unrivaled 
unseated 
unscratched 
to unsex 
unsolicited 
unsullied 

unswayed (Shakespeare meant 
"unused" and "ungovemed") 
untutored 
unvarnished 
•unwillingness (in the sense 
"reluctance") 
upstairs 
useful 
useless 
valueless 

varied (as an adjective) 

varletry 

vasty 



vulnerable 
watchdog 
water drop 
water fly 
well-behaved 
well-bred 
well-educated 
well-read 

to widen (Shakespeare meant 

"to open wide") 
wittolly ("contentedly a 

cuckold") 
worn out (Shakespeare meant 

"dearly departed") 
wTy-necked ("crook-necked") 
yelping (as an adjective) 
zany (a clown's sidekick c* a 

mocking mimic) 



CROSSWORD PUZZLE 




Across 


Down 


1 


With mirth in funeral and with... in marraigc(5) 


1 


Something is rotten in the state of...(7) 


6 


There was...such stuff in my thoughts (2) 


2 


Be thou a spirit of health or... damned (6) 


7 


I am native here, and to the manner... (4) 


3 


Neither a borrower nor a.. .be (6) 


8 


To thine own self be... (4) 


4 


The thousand. ..shocks that flesh is heir to (7) 


9 


I shall not look upon his like... (5) 


5 


I must be...,only to be kind (S) 


10 


To sleep, perchance to ... (5) 


10 


Conscience. ..make cowards of us all (4) 


12 


A little more than..., and less than kind (3) 


11 


When we have shuffled off this...coil (6) 


14 


The bird of dawning singeth all night.. (4) 


13 


Be thou as chaste as..., as pure snow (3) 


15 


...thee to a nunnery (3) 


15 


It is an honest.., that let me tell you (5) 


16 


What's Hecuba to him, or...to Hecuba? (2) 


16 


No...upon his head, his stockings fouled (3) 


17 


There arc more things in heaven and earth,... (7) 


18 


This majesticaL .fretted with golden fire (4) 


20 


0! that this too...solid flesh would melt (3) 


19 


For the apparel. .proclaims the man (3) 


22 


Brevity is the ...of wit (4) 


20 


That he is mad,...true (3) 


23 


Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy... (4) 








3 r. c r z Answer T e s t H a ■ •=> - 4 • ? ^ ^ , *. 
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I. Mar< each statement as true [a) or false 

1. Hamlet's romance with Ophelia is ended by his mo-n<- 

2. Gertrude is astonished to see the ghost ' 
3- lorick had been the court jester 

U. Claudius never admits his guilt to the audierc- 

5. JJaudius killed the king by pouring poison in h s ear 

7* Ji„ t ?; < end ° f th f P^y. Horatio becomes king? 

IolUoq n uy? Wn ^ trUS " 13 3 Une from Hamlet's 

8 ' madness? b ' elieveS that love ^ ^helia caused Hamlet's 

9 ' s^icJde" 10 bS ° r ^ t0 be " 30lil °^y. Hamlet discusses 
10. Claudius deeply loves Gertrude. 

11 'rSr u Bm } e i K^ b3 trough the curtain in his mother's 
room, Hamlet believes he has stabbed Claudius er 3 

s?a?emen?? ° r that be3t C0 ^P^tes each 

U* "Slt 1 ?^! 3 / 3 PrlnCe ° f (a) Norwa y (b) De ™ark (c) Poland 
SlSli? 1 to a nunnery- is said to (a) Gertrude (b) 
Hamlet (c) Ophelia 

1*. Fishmonger is the word Hamlet uses for (a) Claudius (b) 
Rosencrantz 4 Guildenstern (c) Polonius 

15. Hamlet does not kill Claudius at prayer because (a) the 

wants" II Sa: n r %H b) >? la r iU3 13 Wefl Warded (c) Hamlet 
wants to damn tne king's sou 1 . 

16. Hamlet calls his uncle (a) rank (b) garbage (c) gr 03 s 

17. Hamlet hopes the play will ( a ) win Ophelif back (b) cause 
Claudius to reveal his guilt (c) amuse Horatio 
^ot S 5° 3 J*" 8 HamlSt (a) t0 leave his m °ther alone (b) 
t^uat Static lnV ? lved in hi3 murder - (O that he can 

19 ' ( D ? U S2M!S P ?;i t JS t Hamlet WiU be kiiled in (a) No ™ay 
KD) England (c) the graveyard 

20 ' lhlt%llVJ r t S ^\ (a) th3t 311 are e ^ ual in death (b) 
funeral Polonius (c) that Ophelia had a large 

11' °cl h Jl ia ? ie ^ by (3) han 8 in 8 (b) poison (c) drowning 

22. Comic relief is provided by (a) Laertes (b) the 
gravediggers (c) the players 

23. The duel is plotted by Laertes and (a) Claudius (b) 
Horatio (c) Fortinbras 

24. Claudius doesn't redeem himself because he dies (a) 
drU ? k (b) lying (c) trying to kill Laertes 

25. Hamlet wants Horatio to stay alive to (a) be king (b) go 
to England (c) tell the story 
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Ill Matching- Match the character to the description 



26 . Polonius 

27. the ghost 
23. Hamlet 

29. Gertrude 

30. Ophelia 
3 1 . Laertes 

32 . Horatio 

33. Gonzago 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
ab , 
ac , 
ad . 



who Hamlet calls "frail" 
returns Hamlet's gifts 
asks Hamlet if Hamlet loves him 
feels "tne readiness is all" 
part of the play within a play 
advisor to the king 

believable 

brother to Ophelia 



IV Matching - Match the item with the proper description 



34 
35. 



Yor ick 
letters 



a. kills Gertrude 

b. skull in graveyard 



-.. 0 .^ T ^jaiu 

30. poisoned wine c. nickname for Hamlet '3 play 



37. mouse trap 

38. rapier 

39. armor 

40. flowers 



d 
e . 
ab 



part of Ophelia's insanity 
delivered by R 4 G 
identifies the ghost 



ac. kills Laertes 



V Select the letter of the choice that best answers the 
question. 



41. The rising action begins with 

a . the ghost ' s first appearance 

b. the duel between Laertes and Hamlet 

c. Hamlet's "To be or not to be" soliloquy 

d. the arrival of the players 

42. Hamlet has to test Claudius' guilt because 

a. he has no reason to suspect Claudius 

b. the ghost commands him to do so. 

c he does not know whether to trust the ghost, 
d. Claudius suspects him. 

43. Hamlet establishes Claudius's guilt by means of 

a. the ghost's appearance 

b. the play within a play 
c Claudius' fear of Hamlet 

d. Claudius' inability to pray 

44. Hamlet's antic remarks are 

a. full of subtle meanings 

b. without any sense 

c. ordinary conversation 

d . understood by everyone. 
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a, the scheming of rortinbras 
b • Polonius ' i ncompet ence 

c, Horatio 's interference 

d. internal decay and corruption, 

«S° 0S tha£%£f S r re -Phrasing of the following statement. 

□...that the Everlasting had not fixed h 
his canon -gainst self-slaughter! 0 God! God ■ 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses if this world'" 

a. Heaven has made the world the way it is-what can man 

b. The world is so evil that God himself must hate it. 

c. If only God's law allowed suicide-How I hate the 
world . 

Choose the best re-phrasing of the following statement. 

inus conscience does make cowards of us all: 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
a- Great plans are often left undone because we think 
about them too much. 

b. Should man tolerate life's problems silently or should 
he take action against them? 

c. Actions speak louder than words. 

In Hamlet's epiphany Kamlet realizes all of the following 
except 6 

a. he is a scourge 

b. he must go to England 

c. he is fated. 

d. he must act like a prince. 

Shakespeare build up Hamlet *s a tragic hero by proving 
he is all of the following except 

a. more moral 

b. smarter 

c. stronger 

d. royal 

In the graveyard, all of the following occur except 

a. Hamlet jumps intc a grave. 

b. Hamlet fights with Laertes 

c. Hamlet talks to a skull 

d. Hamlet communicates with Ophelia 
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Identify the speakers of the following quotes. Mar* 
scantron with the appropriate letter. 

a. Hamlet 

b. Claudius 

c. Gertrude 

d. Polonius 

e. Horatio 

ab. Ophelia 

ac. the ghost 

ad. Laertes 



51. "Alas, poor Yorick, I knew him Horatio" 

52. ".. .Goodnight, Sweet Prince, /and flights of angels sing 
thee to thy rest." 

53. "Though this be madness, yet there is method in f t." 

54. "The lady doth protest too much, methinks." 

55. "Frailty thy name is woman." 

56. "The time is out of joint-0 cursed spite, /that ever I was 
born to set it right." 

57. "My words fly up, my thoughts remain below, /Words without 
"thoughts never to heaven go." 

58. ". ..The play's the thing, /Wherein I'll catch the 
conscience of the king." 

59. "Thus conscience does make cowards of us all." 

60. "To sleep, perchance to dream." 

61. "This visit is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose." 

62. "Absent thee from felicity a while, /...To tell ray story." 

63. "What a noble mind is here o'erthrown." 

64. "...The king, the king's to blame." 

65. "Madness in great ones must not unwatched go.' 1 

66. "There's a divinity that shapes our ends , /Rough-hew them 

how we will. " 

67. "If thou didst ever thy dear father love..." 

68. "To thine own self be true." 

69. "Leave her to heaven..." 

70. "What a piece of work is man." 



Hamlet Test Acts III - V 

(Each question is worth 5 points) 



1. What does Hamlet realize in his epiphany? 

2. When Hamlet is reunited with his mother, what does he make her 
see? How does he apply that knowledge to himself? 

3. Why does Hamlet fail to kill Claudius right after the play 
within the play? 

u. What is all the irony surrounding that scene? 

5. 3ive 2 reasons why the ghost reappears. 

6. For what 2 reasons has Ophelia gone insane? 

7. What is the purpose of Act V, scene 1? 

8. Of what is Hamlet made aware when he looks at Yorick's skull? 

9. What 's the meaning of "There 1 a a divinity that shapes our ends 

Rough-hew them how we will," ? 

10. What is the meaning of "The readiness is all." ? 

11. Why does Gertrude lie about Ophelia's death? 



(Each question is worth 10 points 

11. Compare Hamlet and Ophelia. 

12. Compare Hamlet, Fortinbras and Laertes. 

(25 points) 

13. In the catastrophe of the play, what are the major characters' 
flaws, how do these flaws cause the characters' downfall, and 
how do the characters redeem themselves? 
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HAMLET TEST -Senior College 
ACTS I 4 II 



(5 POINTS EACH) 

1. What is the purpose of the opening scene? 

2. Who is invading Denmark and why is he picking now to do so? 

3. What are Horatio's two purposes? 

4. What are Hamlet's two moods and what is he like when they are 
influencing him? 

5. What are the ghost's orders concerning Hamlet's mother? 

6. What is Hamlet's conflict and resulting tragic flaw? 

7. Explain the way in which Polonius is wrong about Ophelia and 
Hamlet* 

8. Explain the way in which Laertes is wrong about Hamlet and 
Ophelia. 

9. Give 2 proofs that Hamlet probably overheard Polonius and 
Claudius plotting against him. 

10. Give the meaning of the feeding imagery as it is used in Act 
II. To whom does Hamlet apply this imagery? 

11. What changes are made in The Murder of Gonzago ? 

12. What theme is shown when Hamlet brealct into Ophelia's room. 

13. Give two examples that show how out of balance everything is 
because the chain of being has been broken. 

GIVE THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FOLLOWING QUOTES 
(3 POINTS EACH) 

1. "Frailty, thy name is woman." 

2. "What a piece of work is man." 

3. "There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy." 

4. "Though this be madness, yet there is method in't." 

5. "To thine own self be true." 

6. "I am but mad north-north-west... I know a hawk from a 

handsaw. " . 

7. "I will obey, my lord." 



HOMEWORK COMPOSITIONS HAMLET 



Act I 

Considering both Hamlet's objective and his obstacles, how does 
Hamlet's situation resemble that of Oedipus? 



Act II 

Hamlet's soliloquy shows that he 
aware of his flaw. 



is acutely self conscious and 



Act III 

What are Hamlet's feelings toward 
you sympathize with him? Is she 



Gertrude? Are they extreme? Do 
a villain? 



Act IV 



Do you feel any sympathy for Claudius? Does he have good points 
as well as bad points? 



Act V 

How does the peripeteia between Hamlet and Laertes speak not just 
for them, but also for the whole play? 

-OR- 



Comment on the following quote: "Oedipus and Hamlet stand halfway 
between human society and something greater in the sky. 



HAMLET VOCABULARY TEST 
Acts I and II 



Each question is worth 5 points; you may receive partial credi< 
1. Give 2 words used as synonyms for Hamlet's insanity. 



2. Define apparition. 

To whom does the word apply? 

3. When Hamlet decides to put on The Murder of Gonzago, he hopes 
that Claudius will "proclaim his malefactions". What does that 
phrase mean? 



4. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are asked to "glean what afflicts" 
Hamlet. What does that phrase mean? 



5. Why is the word "arras" important to the story? 



6. Fill in the blank and then define the word you have selected, 
" thy name is woman." 



7. Define sullied. 

8. What is your word for evil? 

9. Define rogue: 

Where does Hamlet place himself when he calls himself a rogue, 

10. Define treacherous: 

To whom does the word apply? 
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* ' . What is ycur wor- :cr: : o try - c be 11 <e sr.er.e else' 
7 j ^ "n 3 m does that word apply ar.d 



12. Give one instance that shows how Hamlet's mettle is tested, 



13. What is your word for: foreshadowing evil? 
How does the ghost fit that word? 



14. Define paragon. 

Why does Hamlet feel that men are not paragons? 



15. Define offal. 

Hamlet refers to whom as offal? 



16. To whom do the following 2 words apply? 
Define them. 

bawdy : 

lecherous : 

17. What is your word for deadly evil? 

13. What is your word for intentionally evil? 

19. What is the only way to purge Denmark? 

20. Calling Hamlet the "melancholy Dane" refers to which one of 
his 2 moods? 
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Hamlet Vocabulary Tesc •> 2 
; 7 points each) 

1 . What do the words 1 swounds and 'sblood tell the r*ade»- a h c 
Hamlet? 



2. Define quietus: 

3. What is your word for a heavy burden? 

4. Define bodkin: 

How is that word used in the play? 



5. How do the 2 definitions of the word bourn fit into the 
following phrase? 

"That undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns*.." 



6. Define scourge: 

Why is that word important to the play? 



7. What are your 2 words for anger? 
To whom do those 2 words apply? 
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3 . Whom dees Hamlet stow? 

9. What are your 2 words for fate? 

'0. Define touchable, solid. 

Why is that word important to the play? 

H Where are the following 2 words found? 
Define them. 

unbated 
envenomed 

12. What are the 2 Anglo-Saxon prefixes and what is their 
function? 

13. Define the following terms: 
prithee 

withal 
anon 
marry 
fie 

14. To leave the stage (singular) is to_ 

To leave the stage (plural) is to 
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I have chosen to use the study of Hamlet as an example of 
drama in the Elizabethan setting. Hamlet has long been one of my 
favorite works in the Junior curriculum and I would love to have 
it come alive for my sttidents so they, too, can appreciate its 
relevance in today's society. Hamlet is timeless for it is about 
characters who face confusion, disappointment, anger, 
frustration, revenge as they try to accept and to solve the 
problems/conflicts in their lives. These characters and their 
fee lings /lives are very much like ours today. The Hamlet of the 
1560' s is very much alive in the 1990' s. 

LEARNERS: 

This study of Wm. Shakespeare's Hamlet is designed for high 
school juniors who are in the college tract. These students are 
essentially motivated learners who have had experience with two 
other Shakespearean plays ( Romeo and Juliet & Julius Caesar ) . It 
is familiar and comfortable with imagery/relaxation techniques 
and the inclusion of art in the classroom. These students are 
academically capable and will be serious candidates for four year 
colleges and graduate study in the future. This study of Hamlet 
takes approximately 3-4 weeks to complete. 
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The following is an outline of the 3-4 weak study of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

HAMLET 

I. INTRODUCTION TO THE AGE OF ELIZABETH AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
WORLD PICTURE: 

A. VIEW AGE OF ELIZABETH 

B. HANDOUT ON ELIZABETHAN WORLD PICTURE 
II. INTRODUCTION TO HAMLET ; 

A. ROLE PLAYING BETWEEN TWO CHARACTERS (HAMLET AND HIS 
MOTHER) 

1. HAMLET RETURNS FROM U.C.L.A. TO LOGAN AIRPORT TO 
MEET HIS MOTHER WHO EXPLAINS THAT HIS FATHER HAS 
DIED AND THAT SHE HAS MARRIED HIS UNCLE CLAUDIUS. 

a. MOTHER'S EXPLANATION FOR HASTY MARRIAGE 

b. HAMLET'S REACTION TO THE NEWS 

B. HAVE CLASS QUICKLY JOT DOWN REACTIONS /FEELINGS 
(WORD/ PHRASES) TOWARDS: 

1. HAMLET 

2. MOTHER 

3 . CLAUDIUS 
* * METAPHORS 

C. SHARE THESE REACTIONS IN SMALL COOPERATIVE GROUPS 

SHARE WITH ENTIRE CLASS. 

D. USING ANY COLORS/IMAGES DRAW INDIVIDUAL INTERPRETATIONS 
OF THESE 3 CHARACTERS. THEY MAY BE IN ANY FORM AND IN 
ANY ARRANGEMENT. 

B. HANG THESE DRAWINGS TO BE REEXAMINED AT THE END OF 
HAMLET . 

F. VERBALLY IDENTIFY THE PROBLEM ( S ) AND POSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONS . 
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III. READ THE PLAY ALOUD IN CLASS AND DISCUSS. 

A. VIEW AGE OF ELIZABETH AND RELATE TO THE TEXT. 

B. VIEW POISONED KINGDOM AND RELATE TO THE TEXT. 

C. VIEW THE READINESS IS ALL AND RELATE TO THE TEXT. 
IV. ACTIVITIES: 

A. ROLE PLAY VARIOUS SCENES / CHARACTERS . 

B. WRITE LETTERS TO CHARACTERS (I.E. HAMLET TO ORPHELIA) . 

C. ANSWER LETTERS FROM CHARACTERS (I.E. FROM 
LAERTES/CLAUDIUS TO HAMLET) . 

D. ROLE PLAY SWORD FIGHT SCENE BETWEEN HAMLET / LAERTES . 
B. RECREATE THE "MOUSETRAP" DRAMA. 

F. RESEARCH VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD AND 
PRESENT FINDINGS TO CLASS (INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP WORK). 
RESEARCH MAY BE IN CONJUNCTION WITH ANOTHER CLASS (I.E. 
WORLD HISTORY, ART) . 



1. 


CLOTHING 


2. 


ART 


3. 


ARCHITECTURE 


4. 


MUSIC 


5. 


EVERYDAY LIFE 


6. 


WM. SHAKESPEARE 


7. 


INDIVIDUAL/GROUP CHOICE 



G. CREATE NEWSPAPER HEADLINES /STORIES TO ILLUSTRATE 
VARIOUS SCENES. 

H. WRITE A POEM TO EXPLAIN FEELINGS OF OR TOWARDS ANY 
CHARACTERS, SITUATIONS, PROBLEMS, SOLUTIONS, ETC. 

I. CREATE BOARD/ COMPUTER GAMES. 
J. REWRITE QUOTATIONS IN REBUS. 

K. PARAPHRASE SOLILOQUY IN MODERN TERMS "TO BE OR NOT TO 
BE . . . " (I.E. TO SMOKE OR NOT TO SMOKE . . . ) . 
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L . CREATE A POSTER ADVERTISING A PERFORMANCE OF THE PLAY. 

M. DESIGN THREE COSTUMES FOR CHARACTER ( S ) TO WEAR DURING 
THE PLAY* 

N , PICTURE CHARACTERS /SETTING IN 1993 WITH ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS OR MAGAZINE PICTURES • 

0. FINAL ACTIVITY- -EXAMINE INITIAL DRAWINGS OF HAMLET, 
QUEEN GERTRUDE/ AND CLAUDIUS. DETERMINE WHICH ARE 
STILL RELEVANT AND WHY. 

V. WRITE A MAJOR THEME ON ONE OF THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 

ILLUSION VS. REALITY 

ROLE OF FATE 

CORRUPTION AND DISEASE 

TRAGEDY OF GRIEF 

THE ROLE OF WOMEN 

PHILOSOPHY : RATIONALE ; 

It is so important to understand the times when w»mi was 
first seen—the time of Queen Elizabeth I (1558-1603). The unit 
begins with the film The Age of Elizabeth . This film will 
explain: 

1. The personal life of Queen Elizabeth. 

2. The contributions and discoveries of England during 
Elizabeth's reign. 

3. The people's response to Queen Elizabeth. 

4. A biography of William Shakespeare. 

5. A history of the theater. 

a. Shakespeare's Globe Theater 

b. use of asides and soliloquies 

c. staging and stage directions 

d. props and sets 
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6. The audience- -from the aristocracy to the groundlings 
had to be satisfied in every play. 

a . comedy/humor 

b . murder/ revenge 

c . adventure/ intrigue 

d . ghos t s / supernatur a 1 

e. blood/gore 

f • p oe t ry / language 
g. majesty/royalty 
After viewing this film the students should be able to 

1. Characterize Elizabeth I. 

2. Characterize her reign. 

3. Know biographical information about Shakespeare. 

4. Understand the demands and structure of the Elizabethan 
Theater made on the playwright and the audience. 

5. Describe the make-up of the Elizabethan audience and 
its tastes. 

6. Contrast an Elizabethan audience with a modern one. 



In addition to the film The Age of Elizabeth , the students 
will be distributed a 2-page handout on the Elizabethan World 
Picture which explains Elizabethan views and beliefs on the chain 
of being, ethics, the stars, fate, and the wheel of fortune. 
This hand-out is included on the following two pages. 
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PARAPHRASE OF THE ELIZABETHAN, WORLD PICTURE 



The medieval concept of the world was that of an ordered universe. There 
were fixed systems of hierarchy. The universe was considered or called the 
Macrocosm , and man himself, the Microcosm (little world). 

These people believed in a chain of being. Man was considered to be living 
in the middle fo the chain, and the chain composed of various groups. 

1. the inanimate OBJECTS the elements (liquid and metals) 

2. existence and life class, .the vegetative (plants and flowers) 

3. the sensitive class creatures like shellfish (no memory, 

but a sense of touch) ; animals having 
instinct and movement; higher animals, 
like horses and dogs. 

4. MAN HIMSELF man has existence, life, feeling, and 

understanding. 
Because man is the sum total of all of the faculties 
of earthly phenomena, he is a little world. 

5. the Angel Class spiritual elements 

6. God the supreme Being in the climb up the 

ladder. 

All of the above classes in the chain of being are connected so that if one 
of the chains is disturbed so too will the others be. 

The chain is like a ladder, and it has a tendency to bring man upward to God. 
The chain also allowed each class to excel in a certain particular-the 
dolphin, king of fish; the eagle among birds; the lion among beasts; the 
emperor among men; God among angels; the sun over the stars; justice over 
virtues; the head over the body. 

The Elizabethans further believed that if one of these classes were out of 
order, then the other chains were. Man bridges the great gap between the 
cosmos and all of creation because he composes matter and spirit. Because 
man is composed of these various elements, he finds his life very difficult 
to order and keep in order because he is pulled in different directions by 
different faculties. 

Everything in the chain of being observes: degree, order, priority and 
place. When there is disorder in the heavens, there is disorder in the 
state. 

The Elizabethans also believed that the brain of 'man was divided into three 
DIVISIONS: 1. lowest, the five senses; 2. middle, common sense, fancy; 
3. highest, reason (understanding, wit, will ) 

Elizabethan ethics (the right way of acting) is based upon understanding 
and will . They thoroughly believed that the will could be vicious in the 
eternal battle of passion and reason . Too great a haste of a decision and 
caution often persuade us to wrong choice. 

Thus, the conflicts of characters and their natures which we find in any 
of Shak k eare f s plays are those between passion and reason. A man ruled 
by passion or emotion will cause his own downfall as well as the downfall 
of others near him. 
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Elizabethan World Picture 

The concept of the stars and Fortune T s Wheel : 

The Elizabethans believed that life was like a wheel "fortune's wheel. 11 It 
continually turned throughout life. Sometimes a person would be on top and 
enjoy success, only, in turn, to have the wheel turn, and be destroyed or 
deprived of his riches. Man always seemed to be the slave as well as the 
victim of chance. 

To people of the 16th and 17th century, the "bad" man is most unhappy 
when he is most successful in his evil plans. If a man is weak willed, the 
stars may greatly influence him, and he may forget that reason should rule 
the passions. In this way, allowing passion to rule him, man becomes more 
like a beast than a man. 

Hamlet's words on man: (Act II, sc. 2) His words reflect all of above 
explanation of how complicated man's life really is. In medieval 
tradition, Shakespeare Y s version of man is what he ideally is capable 
to be. Shadespeare places man in the traditional cosmic setting between 
angels and beasts: 

He says, "What a piece of work is a man! how noble 
in reason. How infinite in faculty! in form and 
moving how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel; in apprehension how like a god; 
the beauty of the world; the paragon of animals* 



It is so important to set the scene before reading the 
play . . . 

a. to build an understanding of characters, problems, 
possible solutions. 

b. to pique interest by actively involving class. 

c. to have students see the relevance of the Hamlet of the 
1500's to 1993. 

d. to begin to build connections to their individual lives 
for life-long learning to take place. 

INTRODUCTION TO HAMLET : 

Begin with quiet time to close their eyes/quiet eyes to 
reflect about the classes of the day, the tens ions /problems at 

school and then to slowly go into the classes of the future 

classes at college. Ask them to picture themselves in college. 
Ask them to think about which college they would like to attend: 
the kind of school, location, size, etc. Ask, "Anyone have any 
ideas about specific colleges you'd like to attend? What 
programs are you interested in? How about size — large or small? 
Would you like to be close to home or far away? Have them slowly 
open their eyes and share some' of the pictures /images they saw 
first in small, non- threatening groups of 3-4 and then with the 
whole class. Then ask them to imagine with you that a college 
freshman has been called home from U.C.L.A. by his mother. She 
is meeting him at Logan Airport. 

Hake prior arrangements with one of the students in the 
class to do this role play with you. The teacher will role play 



the mother and the student will assume the role of the U.C.L.A 
freshman. Tell him/her exactly what you tell the class. Through 
the role play, the class should learn that the young man's name 
is Hamlet, that his father has just been buried and that his 
mother had recently married his father's brother Claudius in an 
attempt to continue the family business without interruption. As 
the young student asks many relevant questions, the mother 
(teacher) should attempt to explain very quickly, very casually 
what has happened and show far more interest in her son's luggage 
than his questions and concerns about his father's death, the 
funeral, the marriage, the business, etc. 

Stop the role play at this point and ask the class to jot 
words /phrases to describe individual feelings towards or about 
Hamlet, Queen Gertrude, his mother or Uncle Claudius. Then share 
these reactions in small cooperative groups of three or four and 
then hav« each group select one or two responses to share with 
the who! lass. 

For ae next step, ask the groups to create metaphors from 
the words /phrases. (i.e. Hamlet is like. . . ., Hamlet's mother, 
Queen Gertrude is like. . . ., jJncle Claudius is like. . . .). 
Each group will share these and discuss them. Tell the class to 
keep these individual and group responses for they may want to 
use them later in their letter writing and/or poetry assignments. 

Next distribute a large piece of white drawing paper to each 
group and colored pencils/magic markers. Encourage the groups to 
illustrate visually in any color(s), form, image, and in any 



arrangement, their interpretation of Hamlet, Queen Gertrude, and 
Claudius. Each group will explain its drawing. Have them put 
their names on the back of the drawing and tell the class these 
will he hung around the room until the end of the play when the 
class will look at them again. 

As a class make a cluster drawing of any problems/conflicts 
for Hamlet, Queen Gertrude, Claudius, Denmark and the possible 
solutions. Place these responses on the board or a huge chart 
and discuss them. Now they should be ready and eager to read 
Hamlet. Without reading a word of the text, they know the names 
of the major characters, the situation and problems, and have 
make individual connections to the play. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES : 

Hamlet is read/taught in Junior English to accomplish the 
following objectives/goals: 

a. to analyze the structure of the Shakespearean drama. 

b. to study the various concepts of imagery. 

c. to show the effects of one character upon another. 

d. to examine the characteristics of tragedy found in 
Hamlet, especially, Hamlet as a tragic hero. 

e. to study major themes /devices common in three of 
Shakespeare's plays ( Romeo & Juliet, J. Caesar , and 
Hamlet ) . 

t. to determine universal themes in Hamlet. 

g. to examine the play-within- a -play in Hamlet . 

h. to recognize the use of irony throughout the play. 
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i. to know the chain of being and be able to give examples 
of it. 

j . to recognize the three movements of the plot (ghost 
story, detective story, and revenge story) . 

k. to promote creative thinking skills. 

1. to encourage problem solving. 

m. to foster co-operation and an acceptant attitude among 
students • 

n. to develop thematic curricula in the classroom. 

o. to help build a stronger sense of self-esteem for each 
student • 

While reading Hamlet , it is important to point out that 
there are three parts or movements. First, there is the ghost 
story; second, a detective story; and, finally, a revtnge story. 
Bach of these movements rises to a climax, to a scene of great 
feeling and conflict. Begin the play by concentrating on the 
first thirteen lines to see how much a skillful playwright can 
stimulate our imagination by words along. 

In less than 75 words, we learn the time of day, the kind of 
place, the character of the weather, the identity of the 
speakers, and the fact that something is wrong. In fact, 
something la very wrong; the approaching guard is so nervous that 
he challenges the guard on duty. (Act I, Scene i) Beginning 
with a close attention to Shakespeare's text leads to an easy 
discovery of the ghost, detective, and revenge stories which 
develop as the play is read in class. 
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Hamlet should be read in parts as a play and presented in an 
area designated as the "stage. 11 The five-act play was designed 
to lead the action from the introduction (Act I) to the climax 
(Act III) to the conclusion (Act V) . A quiz at the end of each 
act will help determine if the students are grasping the main 
ideas . 

It is important to point out where the ghost story ends and 
the detective story begins (Act I, Scene v) for now Hamlet needs 
proof, evidence that Claudius did murder his father. Special 
attention and scrutiny should be given to the tormented 
soliloquies of young Hamlet as he struggles to discover the truth 
(Act I, Scene ii, Act II, Scene ii, and Act III, Scene i) . 
Surely the students caa identify with the feelings of 
frustration, disappointment, and anger that young Hamlet 
expresses in his powerful soliloquies. Each of us, students and 
teacher, can relate to " 0, cursed spite, that ever I was born to 
set it right! 11 (Act I, Scene v) Why me? 

The detective story ends when Claudius interrupts the 
"Murder Gonzago" and asks for the lights (Act III, Scene ii) 
H am let is now sure and th* third movement begins, the revenge 
story. The revenge story can be traced with the characters of 
both Laertes and Fortinbras as they, too, seek to right the 
wrongs afflicted upon their fathers. There is a poison that 
causes these wrongs. This poison is responsible for the illness 
and the death of the characters and the play's setting Denmark. 
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Denmark to.coM. a poi.onad Kingdom both literally and 
figuratively. 

Th. id.atiflc.tion of th. kind, of poi,on pr...nt in Hani^ 

win b. «MiMd »tth th. fim Th. tsiasaai *<-t — xh. f iln 

tr.o.. th. p.i.on from th. horribl. t.l. of th. „ho.t of Kin„ 

■-Ut to th. »o-.rh..ty h..ty.» Mr ri. 9 . (Aet „, ^ U) o£ 

Qu..n ortrud., th. „pty .dvic. of Poloniu.. th. hollow .nd ' 

«*ty King cl.udiu.. th. torture H»l.t £in>lly , tQ ^ 

Poi.on involvd in th. d..th. of L..rt... Hanl.t, cl.udiu. U 

Qanmn Gertrude. 

Th. poi.on i. not only lit.r.l. It t . . , silltM of " 

»r..d. lu.t, eru.lty. «. „WU which h.. pot.on.d th. whol. fl 
Thi ' *" « **»«t«t con.id.r.tion in th. .tudy of 

aaaiat. Th. co»pi.t. r ..dm 0 of Hm i.t win previa. ^ u 

opportuniti.. to point out thi. th— of poi.on .. it .pp.. r . ta 
.11 thr.. movant.-— gho.t. «y.t.ry, and r.v.ng.. 

In .11 thr.. nov.rn.nt. th. young H«a.t f.c«. p.lnful 
di..ppoint».nt. in tho.. h. lov.. . with th. horror, in hi. own 
«-ily. h. en no long.r think of th. world .. . p lao . o£ 
«* d.li,ht. Th. a .rd« h.. gon. to ...d ^ h.. . , mivmnt in 
it- It i. th. .vil of which hu«n n.tur. i. „p.hl.. H .»l.t 
«y. ••«. „ unw..d.d 9 . rdra ttat grow, to <M d.. (Xot t , Sc<n . 

ii) • B. f.c.. th. di..ppoint»nt .nd d.c.ption ^ Mk „ hla ,. 1£ 

r..dy to do wh.t h. ,..i. h. i. co«p.ll.d to do— -r.v.ng. hi. 

f«h.r-. d..th. h. i. r..dy for thi. t.. k . h. i. r..dy to f.c. 

deatto (Act V, Scane ii) . 
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This f inal theme of acceptance will be presented with the 
film The Readiness is All . Hamlet realizes that there is no 
human life without stain. Human beings may not be bora guilty, 
but guilt overtakes each of us before we are very old. Hamlet is 
literally faced with the acceptance of death in the graveyard 

scene just before the duel. It becomes an image of man's fate 

an image of the whole world as a graveyard, where all humans aims 
and ambitions end in the dust. The gravedigger makes this point 
most clear to us in this scene. (Act V, Scene i) Hamlet's 
"readiness is all" (Act V, Scene i) comment illustrates his 

knowledge and acceptance of the fact of death a difficult 

realization for all humans. 

This unit is based on the inclusion and analysis of three 

films The Age of Blizabeth , The Poisoned Kingdom and The 

Readiness is All . These three supplement and enrich the 
reading/presentation of the text. The final activities offer a 
variety of activities in order to succecs fully reach the various 
learning styles present in every classroom. The possibilities 
for teaching Hamlet are endless and this is only meant to be one 
approach. 
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HAMLET as Never Seen Before 



The purpose of this curriculum is for the students to 
outline plans to present Hamlet in a way never seen before 
and sure to be a hit. In order to accomplish this, the 
students must understand all of the parts that are involved 
in producing a play as well as understand the play itself. 

Teacher: Alicia Roy 
School: Palmer High 

Class: Senior English, college-bound students from a 
suburban homogeneous community 



DAY ONE - Introducing an Elizabethan Plav 

Note: Students must have seen a live theatrical production 
prior to this lesson plan* I have also taken my 
students on a guided tour of the school's 
theater / auditorium • 



Rational*: This lesson plan is a prereading cooperative 
learning activity which will enable the students to read an 
Elizabethan play (in this case Hamlet) with a purpose — not 
merely to flounder, or feel as though they are* Allowing 
the students to feel comfortable with the surroundings in 
which the play was performed allows them to begin with their 
feet on the ground and feel "good" about reading 
Shakespeare . 



Instructional Objectives: 

* Each learner will write the same "brainstorming" list 
as every other learner from the same predetermined 
cooperative learning group (to ensure teamwork*) 

* Every group will share group answers to be written on 
a large master sheet. "Winners" who share are selected from 
a basket containing their names; hands are not chosen so 
that all students have an equal chance of sharing. 

* Each student will write another list, this one 
discussing the Elizabethan theater as it compares to the 
theater today. 

* Every group will skim the Shakespearean text for 
examples to support any of the areas discussed in the 
lesson. 



Instructional Materials: 2 

* Each student has a notebook and a copy of Hamlet. 
and chalk 6 inStructor has lar 9 e shee ts of poster-sized paper 
Instructional Procedure: 

1. On the top of one of the large sheets of paper, the 
teacher writes "When I go to the theater today I see: " 

«;«J?o be ^ Cer 5! in . tl ? at students are considering the various 
aspects of a theatrical production, the teache? will write 

fclnery!^ °" *** b ° ard8 aCt ° rS ' ~*«— . props? publicly, 

c^tf^^ groups are then given exactly 3 minutes to be 
certain the group has ideas to share for each of the five 

5. Students then separate from their groups (after thank inn 
group members) , return to their original seats? an5 at Jeast 
one winner is randomly selected from each group to write a 
group answer on the large sheet of paper. Additional 
™ Wer ; 2^ then added by the teac her or other students as 
SS e !I^*. 0 5 neCessarv ' This Portion of the lesson should 
SfjfJ^S minutes. (Examples of answers which are 
?hi P ™ next .P ar t of the lesson and the remainder of 

the curriculum unit include: the proscenium or thrust 

?he 9 ^avh?i? ime S h ;„ Play * e * ins ' the ^ of acting company, 
the playbill, and the number and type of sets.) 

"if fcou?d io r ?. she ??. of P a P«, is posted with the heading: 
If I could go to an Elizabethan playhouse I would see:" 

IheallZ K U 2!U tS *£ m given inf ormation on Elizabethan 

? or f es P° nd to those ideas found on the first 
sheet (15 min.) 

!* „ Wo f k i n 9 indiv idually or with a neighbor for 5 minutes, 
each student will skim through Hamlet for support for 
S^!? 9 dlscu f sed . in class. (ex: I.i.7 "This now struck 
twelve" suggests time; I.i.77 Hamlet's "inky cloak" helps 
with costuming; I. v. 148 "Ghost cries under the stage" 
suggests that an actor was under the stage) 

9. Use any of the remaining minutes to share findings. 



Motivational Techniques: 



* Allowing the students to work in groups provides 
opportunity for each student to be an active learner who 
must speak and does feel satisfaction as s/he realizes that 
s/he does have something to share. 

* Because winners are chosen, all students participate 
in the groups as they need to have ideas to share if they 
are selected to be a "winner." 

* Applying what was discussed to an actual text gives 
relevancy to the lesson. 



Evaluative Procedures: 

1. The large sheets of paper to which all groups must add 
show that the students have contemplated the theater. 

2. Each student must also have a list comparing theater 
today with theater of the sixteenth century to keep in 
her/his notebook. 

3. While on this unit, class will begin daily by sharing 
any new finding from the reading which can be added to the 
large sheet and notebooks. This should help maintain 
enthusiasm for students. 

4. This lesson is the beginning of a unit which concludes 
with each student presenting the plants for a production of 
Hamlet. 



DAY TWO - Collaborative Learning Journals 
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Rational*: Each night the students arc assigned some 
reading of the play for homework. To check that they are 
accomplishing this reading, they are also required to write 
at least three questions they have about the reading and 
suggest some answers. This lesson plan will provide 
examples of the types of questions which may be used for 
their collaborative learning journals. 



Instructional Objectives: 

* Each learner will have written at least three 
questions and suggest possible answers in a journal. 

* Working in groups, each student will write three 
additional questions with answers from their group members. 



Instructional Materials: 

* Group folders with the check- in sheet stapled to the 
inside. 



Instructional Procadure: 

1. For homework, each student should have written three 
questions with answers suggested by the reading. 

* The format for this Q and A writing is to fold the 
paper in half the long way, putting the question on the left 
and the answer on the right. At least one side of the paper 
must be used for these three questions. (Space needs to be 
left to add to the answers as the play is read and 
additional information is learned.) 

2. In their check-in groups at the beginning of the class 
(cooperative learning groups they will use for the duration 
of this project) students check that each person has 
completed the assignment. Each group has a folder to mark 
whether or not the homework has been done. 

* Each group has a manila folder in which a paper with 
boxes and columns has been stapled so that they may check-in 
every day. A key is also included. (A copy of the chart 
has been included at the end of this lesson plan.) 
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3. Each student will share his/her three questions and 
answers with the others in the group, discussing them as 
they are able. 

4. Each student will also copy at least three additional 
questions and answers from the other members of the group. 
Numbers two through four of this procedure should take no 
longer than 7 minutes. (On DAYS THREE - ELEVEN when this 
lesson is repeated, only Instructional Procedure 1-3 must be 
followed. ) 

5. Students then return to their seats and winners are 
chosen. (A winner is defined as any student whose name is 
drawn from a basket which contains the names of all of the 
students.) Each winner shares a question and possible 
answer . 



* Questions which contain YES or NO answers are not 
allowed for their journals. Examples of questions I have 
received from the beginning of the play are: 

Who really is this ghost? 

Is the ghost friendly? 

What does Ophelia truly think about Hamlet? 



Motivational Techniques: 

* Once again, the group work ensures that each person 
is an active learner. 

* As the students do not know who the winners will be, 
they sincerely try to think of some Q and A. 



Evaluative Procedures: 

!• All of the questions and answers that the students write 
while reading will be kept in a journal which will be 
collected at the end of the reading of the play. 

2. As students read more of the play, they are encouraged 
to add to the answers they had originally formulated by 
writing the acts and scenes of the play that contain the new 
information and then explaining it. 

3. The students' comprehension of the play will also be 
evident by the types of Q and A they are giving. 
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/ * Yes, 1 -have ,Y. 
Jf • jfisent. 
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DAY THREE - Explaining the Project 
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(Act I and part of II should now be read.) 

Rational*: The students are going to act as though they are 
noted stage producers who have been asked to present Hamlet. 
They must work together to convince the artistic director 
that their production is worthy of being put on the stage. 
By doing this extensive project, each student will 
understand the various components of the theater and also 
demonstrate an understanding of Hamlet. 



Instructional Ob j actives: 

* Working as a .earn of no more than three (selected 
from the members of their group) the students will be asked 
to explain, through any medium, how they intend to consider 
concept, casting, scenery, costumes, music and publicity. 

♦Each group will present its concept and materials 
before the class at the end of the reading of the play* 



Instructional Materials: 



* Each student needs a handout entitled 11 So You Want To 
Produce Hamlet." 



Instructional Procedures: 

1. Each class should begin with the groups checking-in 
their homework (the collaborative learning journals) and 
discussing their questions. Then the class should come 
together and discuss the reading by focusing on the 
questions the students wrote. A discussion then ensues* 

2. After 20 minutes the students should have discussed 
their major concerns thus far and the discussion is stopped. 
Each student is given a copy of the handout. 

3. An explanation of the handout will consume the remainder 
of the period. (Any remaining time should be used to have 
the students choose their partners from within their group 
and begin sharing ideas. Decide at this time whether a 
group grade will be given, or the students will divide the 
parts of the project and be graded on these.) 
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[4. The daily discussion of the homework journals should 
take one half of the class time. The remainder of the time 
will be devoted to the project/ lesson plan.] 



Motivational Techniques: 

* Students usually prefer to work in groups. Thus, 
knowing that they may should inspire them. If the students 
do wish, they may work by themselves, in which case they 
still have the benefit of working with the other members of 
their check- in group to share ideas and concerns. 

* A presentation will follow all of this work. As 
students want to do a good job for their classmates, they 
usually work harder than if the work were to be placed only 
in the hands of the teacher. 



Evaluative Procedures: 

* The final project and presentation will be graded. 



Sr. English 
Ms . Roy 



So You Want to Produce Hamlet 

We are all noted stage producers for the live theater who 
have been asked to think of a new way to present this 
Shakespearean play. The concept that you develop should 
show the use of your imagination in coming up with a 
presentation of the play never seen before, and sure to be a 
hit. 

In order to convince an artistic director that your play is 
worthy of a production, you must present the details of your 
concept. The details must include the following parts. 



CONCEPT: Explain the overall concept — what will make your 
play the best production yet to be done of Hamlet . 

CASTING: You may choose any people whose acting talents you 
know either through the stage, television, or movies. Be 
sure to explain why you have chosen these actors. 

SCENERY: Make a detailed description or three-dimensional 
model of the finished scenery. You may use any medium to 
complete this portion — paints, markers, pencil. 

COSTUMES: Present each character in costume. Some ways to 
show the costumes are through cut out pictures, sewn 
fabrics, drawn clothing. 

MUSIC: Wherever appropriate, select music for your 
production. Be \re to tell where the music will be in the 
play as well as Ae titles and lyrics of the selections. 
Try to include a tape of any songs to be used. 

PUBLICITY: Design a logo which symbolizes your production. 
Then use this logo on a playbill, posters, and tickets. You 
may even choose to include actual radio and television 
scripts and commercials. 

EXTRAS: If you wish to include any other aspects of your 
concept to convince the artistic director, feel freel 



Passing it in 

Please put all of your production information together in 
some form which from the outside will attract the attention 
of the artistic director while on the inside offer much 
information. 

And as is said in the theater, Break a Leg. 
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DAY FOUR - Journals and Project Group s 
(Act II should be read.) 
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Rational*: The lesson plans for the next two weeks focus on 
the rationale offered through both DAYS TWO and THREE in the 
previous lessons. In addition, this lesson will offer ways 
to organize time to meet deadlines • 



Instructional Objectives: 

* Each student will have all concerns in the first two 
acts of Hamlet addressed. 

* Each student group will begin to discuss the various 
aspects of the project. 

* Each student group will formulate a plan of attack to 
meet the project deadline. 



Instructional Procedure: 

1. Use the first half of the class for the students to 
share their collaborative writing journals based on the 
established format. 

2. Tell the students they will have two weeks to complete 
the project. 

3. Brainstorm possible ways to divide the project pieces to 
meet the deadline, knowing that each group will have no more 
than one half of each class period for these two weeks to 
work on the project. Use a large sheet of paper which can 
be posted to record the ideas so that students can refer to 
the suggestions as needed. 

4. Students should then be given the remainder of the time 
to work in their groups while the teacher visits each group. 



Evaluative Procedures: 

1. The discussion of the Q and A should be an adequate 
indicator of comprehension to this point. 

2. The teacher's meeting with each group will determine the 
understanding of its members. 



DAYS FIVF through SEVEN - Research 



(III should be read* ) 



Rational*: As the students think about the project more, 
they may have questions about the various aspects that are 
part of producing a play. Completing some research in the 
Media Center will provide answers. 



Instructional Objectives: 

* Students will research one of four topics: scenery, 
costumes, music or publicity and share their findings. 

* Every student will use his/her research skills to 
locate necessary information. 

* Each student will take notes on all of the four 
topics providing each a foundation on which to build while 
thinking about the project and concept. 



Instructional Materials: 

* Arrange the time with the school librarian or media 
specialist. 

*Bring in all personal applicable texts, including 
copies of Dramatics magazine. 



Instructional Procedure: 

1. Be sure to begin with the check-in groups and 
collaborative learning journals. (The media center has a 
space designated for classroom purposes.) 

2. As the school library is automated, a quick review of 
how to use the facility and where all of the resources are 
located is needed. 

3. Randomly assign each check-in group one of the four 
areas — scenery, costumes, music, publicity. 
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4. Each group will find at least three sources with 
information that could assist in completing the projects • 
Possible suggestions include reviews of past productions of 
Hamlet tc see how some of these aspects were approached, 
general books on the assigned area, and even general 
magazines (especially for ideas on set layouts and 
costumes/ fashions . ) 

5. Students should not be allowed to check the books out of 
the library to be certain that all students can use these 
sources. 

6. Use DAYS FIVE and SIX to do the research and DAY SEVEN 
to share. Stay in the Media Center for DAY SEVEN so 
students can present pictures and information using 
reference books. 

7. Drawing winners, share at least three findings from each 
of the areas. Students should be taking notes on anything 
which could be useful for their presentation. 



DAY EIGHT - "To be, or not to be" 
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(IV. vi. should be read.) 



Ration*!*: One of, if not, the most quoted line in 
Shakespeare is III. i. 64 from Hamlet - the first line of the 
"to be, or not to be" soliloquy. Therefore, one lesson plan 
could easily be devoted to this speech. This lesson is also 
a bit different from the others in the curriculum and offers 
necessary variety. 



Instructional Objectives: 

* Each student will understand the significance of this 
most famous soliloquy. 

* Each student group will submit a writing selection 
which shows the ability to apply the understandings of this 
soliloquy using a different persona. 



Instructional Materials: 

* Write the following two possible writing persona 
choices on the board: 

Persona 2: Assume the persona of Ophelia, 
overhearing Hamlet's soliloquy. You are very 
concerned about the ideas and feelings he 
expresses. Write a journal entry expressing hov 
you feel now that he has forgotten your love. 
Your entry should indicate the inner turmoil in 
your mind brought about by the conflict of your 
love for Hamlet and your father's instructions to 
keep away from Hamlet. 

Persona 2: Imagine you are Hamlet's therapist. 
You have received a cassette tape of his musings. 
Write a summary of his mental condition and 
explain your recommendations for treatment. 

(These persona have been adapted from Sundance Publishers' 
Shakespeare Persona.) 



Instructional Procedure: 

1. Begin with check-in groups and collaborative learning 
journals. Limit this activity to 10 minutes. 
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2. As a class, discuss III. i. 64-96. If students do not 
offer ideas, or to encourage all in class to participate, 
use the winners' basket (10 minutes). 

3. Allow the students to choose their own groups of not 
more than three. (As all of the other group work has had 
limited student choice, this activity which lasts but one 
class period could be accomplished by students choosing 
their friends or partners, and not using heterogeneous 
grouping. ) 

4. Allow the student groups to choose either persona. 
Each student group will write one journal entry/ summary. 
Require the students to use specifics from the soliloquy and 
other parts of the play to support their ideas. 

5. Have the students read their writings to the entire 
class and then hand them in to be graded. Additional time 
may be needed the next day to share. 



Motivational Techniques: 

* Because the students can work in any group they 
desire, and they know one objection teachers have to 
student-selected groups is the small amount of work that is 
produced due to wasted time, the groups tend to get right to 
work to show they can stay on task and complete the 
assignment in a limited amount of time while having fun. 

* The written responses tend to be amusing and students 
enjoy hearing these persona writings which bring Shakespeare 
to the twentieth century. Everyone has FUN while applying 
interpretations of this soliloquy. 



Evaluative Procedure: 

1. The student writing will be graded. If the students are 
not pleased with the grade they receive on this assignment, 
they may make revisions and pass it in again. 



DAY NINE - Music 
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(Vi should be read.) 



Rationale: As the students continue their work on the play 
production project, they may need some assistance 
understanding the songs in Hamlet. (All other aspects of 
the project should be clear by now and students should have 
ideas on paper for each part of the project,) This lesson 
plan will introduce the music selections of the play. 



Instructional Ob j actives: 

* Each student will review the songs in Hamlet and 
understand them as they may have been intended when 
originally written. 

* Students will discuss some songs they are considering 
for their productions and the significance and effects of 
the chosen music* 



Instructional Materials: 

* A videotaped version of Hamlet cued to the songs 
beginning in Act IV. 

* Reserve the VCR/ TV. 



Instructional Procedure: 

1. The students know the routine and will check- in and 
discuss their homework* 

2. The class will stay together and discuss the songs. 
Each song will be shown on the video, then discussed while 
students take notes in their notebooks. 



(The information in this section is taken from The Vocal 
Songs in the Plays of Shakespeare by Peter J. Seng. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1967 0 
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A- IV. 23-26, 29-32, 35, 37-39. 
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How should I your truelove know 
From one another? 
By his cockle hat and staff 
And his sandal shoon. 

He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone; 
At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 



White his shroud as the mountain 



snow — 



w k« L * r ? ed a11 w± th sweet flowers | 
Which bewept to the grave did not go 
With truelove showers. 



Elsinore? nyone can esca P e the »»«n«8« of 



for King Hamlet (38-39). Gertrude does stress her own ouilfc 
OpheUaf G (17 " 20) immediate ^ before seeing tnt »aT ^ ' 

SiGk SOUl (as sin ' s true nature is) 
Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss; 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt 
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*** Origins: — Ophelia's first song survives as a 
traditional tune from the Drury Lane Theater in the 
eighteenth century and as a popular tune "Walsingham" which 
is dated to the sixteenth century. 



B. IV. V. 48-55, 58-66. 

Tomorrow is Saint Valentine's day. 
All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
to be your Valentine. 

Then up he rose and donned his clothes 
And dupped the chamber door, 
Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 



By Gis and by Saint charity, 
Alack, and fie for shame! 
Young men will do't if they come to't, 
By Cock, they are to blame. 
Quoth she, "Before you tumbled me, 
You promised me to wed . " 

He answers: 
"So would I 'a* done, by yonder sun, 
An thou hadst not come to my bed." 



Suggested Responses : — This song alludes to the custom 
of Valentine's Day whereby the first girl a man sees in the 
morning is considered his Valentine or true love. 

— Ophelia, in her state of 
madness , may be singing a ballad she heard in childhood by 
her nurse and now recalls. The reader may ask whether 
Ophelia was chaste. 

— This song follows Claudius' 
entrance and may be a commentary on his sensuality and 
relationship with Gertrude and be suggesting that older men 
"will do't if they come to't." 

— Hamlet and Ophelia's 
relationship (real and supposed) must certainly be chief 
references in her song. 
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C. IV. V. 164-166, 187, 190-199. 



They bore him barefaced on the bier 
Hey non nony, nony, hey nony 
And in his grave rained many a tear — 



For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 



And will 'a not come again? 
And will 'a not come again? 
No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy deathbed, 
He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll. 
He is gone, he is gone, 
And we cast away moan. 
God 'a' mercy on his soul! 



Suggested Responses: — Here Ophelia seems to be creating 
the funeral her father did not have as she scatters flowers 
to the fellow mourners. Ophelia leaves the stage after her 
Valentine's song and returns after Laertes is on stage. All 
of Ophelia's family is now together for the last time. 



— "Bonny sweet Robin is all my 
joy" refers to the death of her father, but may also refer 
to the loss of Hamlet. She may be Maid Marion to Hamlet's 
Robin Hood. 



— Laertes, rash and distraught, 
fails to see his part in Ophelia's madness. 
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V.l. 69-72, 79-82, 102-105, 129. 

In youth when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet 
To contract — O — the time for — a — my behove, 
O, methought there — a — was nothing — a — meet. 



But age was his stealing steps 
Hath clawed me in his clutch, 
And hath shipped me into the land, 
As if I had never been such. 



A pickax and a spade, a spade, 
For and a shrouding sheet; 

O, a pit of clay for to he made 
For such a guest is meet. 



O, a pit of clay for to he made 
For such a guest is meet. 

Suggested Response: — The clown sings these words 
while digging the grave of Ophelia. Hamlet hears this song. 
Through this fragmented and disordered verse of the song the 
reader may question the portrayal of morality in the play 
which begins with the M hasty H wedding of Claudius and 
Gertrude. After the gravedigger sings this song and Hamlet 
jests over her grave, Ophelia receives her rites. This 
juxtaposition of song and burial should be considered. 



3. Students will then share any songs they have chosen for 
their productions and the significance of the lyrics. 



Motivational Technique: 

* Playing a portion of the videotape will help students 
visualize the production while enabling them to hear the 
songs . 

Evaluativa Procedures 

1. Students' notes will be checked when notebooks are 
collected. 

2. The finished product will show the students' 
comprehension of the lesson. Students who shared their 
ideas for songs during this lesson have already received 
feedback. 
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DAYS TEN and ELEVEN - Characters' Values 
(All of the play should now be read.) 
[Reminder: project due DAY FOURTEEN] 



Rational*: The actions of the characters should suggest 
their values. Interpreting complex implied relationships 
from various pieces of information in the play also suggests 
the values applicable to a character. This lesson allow the 
students to practice supporting claims and choices through 
evidence as they will rank the values of specific 
characters. The ideas gained in this lesson are then 
applied by the students as they cast their play. 



Instructional Objective: 

* Each student will rank the values of at least one 
character. 

* Each student will share his/her rankings with the 
members of his/her check- in group. 

* The entire class will debate the chosen values, 
supporting any choices. 



Instructional Matarials: 

* Each student needs a handout entitled "Literary 
Characters' Values Profile. H (See the end of the lesson 
plan for a copy which was adapted from Writing About 
Literature by Elizabeth Kahn et al. Urbana: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Comprehension Skills and NCTE, 
1984.) 

* The name of every character in Hamlet needs to be 
written on folded scraps of paper. 



Instructional Procedure: 

1. Check-in and discuss collaborative writing. 

2. Keep the students in their groups, and give each person 
a handout, explaining any unfamiliar values. 

3. Each group will analyze as many characters as there are 
members in the student group. All of the names of the 
characters are written on pieces of paper (excluding Hamlet) 
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and each group chooses the names of the characters it will 
analyze. After a name is chosen, remove it until each name 
has been chosen at least once, one person from every group 
will analyze Hamlet (both before and after his trip to 
England. ) 

4. Direct the students to take 4 minuues to mark 
individually the top five (1-5) and bottom five (18-22) 
values of the character they chose. The student who chooses 
Hamlet should be given t^n copies of the handout to analyze 
him twice. 

5. For the next 10 minutes, discuss each character in the 
check-in group. Every student needs to write the agreed 
upon list of top and bottom five values of each character in 
his/her notebook. 

6. * nan entire class discussion, debate the ideas using 
specific actions and motives for support. Begin with 
Hamlet, then proceed to the characters the students are 
having the most difficulty casting for their own production. 
Each student should continue writing the characters and 
values in a notebook. 

7. Continue the class discussion on DAY ELEVEN, leaving at 
least 10 minutes to discuss any choices of actors they have 
made for their plays based on the values presented in this 
lesson. 



Motivational Techniques: 

* With a concrete list of values, each student becomes 
personally engaged in the assignment and should be less 
likely to accept any answer uncritically. 

* Because of the preliminary student work, the entire 
class discussion should be at a high level. 

* Students should see this lesson as a tool to help 
them cast their play and be especially attentive when the 
characters they are having problems with are discussed. 



Evaluative Procedure: 

1. Checking the notebooks for the completed handout and 
class notes provides evidence of work. 

2« The project is obviously the best evaluation as the 
students must apply what they learned to their individual 
project. 
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Literary Characters' values Profile 



DIRECTIONS: Rank only the top five (using the numbers 1-5) 
and bottom five (using 18-22) values for the character you 
selected. Rank the values according to what is most 
important and least important to the character. Use any 
space on the right to write support for your claim. 

Character: 

1. Acceptance (approval from others) 

2 . Achievement 

3 . Aesthetics 

4 . Altruism 

5 . Autonomy 

6 . Companionship ( friendship) 

7 . Creativity 

8 . Hea 1th 

9 . Honesty 

10 . Justice 

11 . Knowledge 

12 . Love 

13 • Loya lty 

14 . Morality 

15. Physical Appearance 

16 . Pleasure 

17 . Power 

18 . Recognition 

19. Religious Faith 

20 . Self -Respect 

21. Skill 

22. Wealth 



DAYS TWELVE and THIRTEEN - Progress and Problems 



Rational*: students may still be having problems with some 
details of the project. Allowing time to discuss these as a 
class eliminates any last minute excuses such as "I didn't 
have any ideas for that part." Students will also find 
solace knowing there are others who have similar concerns 
and thus should not "give up. M Time is allowed to add to 
the collaborative journals so that when they are passed in 
they are as complete as possible and the grade earned is 
reflective of their understanding of Hamlet. 



Instructional objectives: 

* Each student will add at least three pieces of 
information to three different collaborative journal 
entries. 

* Any learner who has a problem with any portion of the 
project will address the class. 

* Two winners will be selected randomly to share 
details of one particular area (ie scenery, costumes, 
casting) of the project with the class to seek feedback. 



Instructional Materials: 

* Every student needs to bring in some parts of his/her 
project to show the class and continue to develop. 



Instructional Procedure: 

1. As there is no longer a need for the check-in groups 
for homework because the entire play has been read and no 
additional collaborative journals need to be written, this 
time should be used to add to their journals* 

2. Instruct each student to add some specific information 
to three different journal entries. Examples of information 
to be added include quotes with acts, scenes and lines; and 
descriptions of events. 

3. Each learner will then share one of the added bits of 
information with the other members of the check-in group who 
will listen and respond. 
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4. As a class, any students with particular project 
concerns are asked to address the group. Because the 
students have been working in their check-in groups, they 
have discussed any problems with these students and thus it 
is not beneficial to leave them in their small groups for 
this exercise, 

5. After the feedback has been discussed, or if no one 
admits to a difficulty, two winners are selected randomly to 
share one part of their project so that all can see what 
their classmates are producing and so that any 
misunderstandings can be rectified and inadequate 
presentations aided. 

6. Any remaining time in DAY TWELVE is given to the 
students to continue work on the project while the teacher 
visits -»ach group. 

7. DAY THIRTEEN will follow the format outlined in 
Instructional Procedure 4-6. 



Motivational Techniques: 

* The students are aware that the collaborative 
journals will be collected and most want to earn the best 
grade possible. Others wish to appear very knowledgeable 
before their peers and, therefore, will try to offer ideas 
and improve their work. 

* The deadline of the project acts as sufficient 
motivation to stay on task. 



DAYS FOURTEEN throu gh SIXTE EN - PROJECT PRESENTATIONS 



Rational*: After all of the preparation and work done to 
complete the projects , they should be presented to the 
class. And to ensure that all are listening, every person 
needs to analyze what is presented. 



Instructional Objectives: 

* Each group will present its project to the class with 
every member discussing part. 

* Each student will jot down notes for each part of the 
project for every group. 

* Each student will write at least two pieces of 
constructive criticism as well as comment on two particular 
aspects of each project which worked especially well. 

* Each student will pass in all collaborative writing 
journal entries. 

* Each student will evaluate this fifteen-day project 
by means of a journal entry. 



Instructional Materials: 

* Be sure to have a TV/ VCR and a cassette player. 

* All groups need to pass their projects in on DAY 
FOURTEEN. 

* Every student will need his or her collaborative 
writing journals for DAY FIFTEEN. 



Instructional Procedure: 

1. One group will make its presentation, dividing the six 
content areas between the group members so that all members 
will speak. 

2. Meanwhile, the other members of the class write the six 
areas in their notebooks and describe the manner in which 
the group approached the area. Homework will be to analyze 
each group, offering two positive as well as two 
constructive pieces of criticism. 
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3. The teacher should likewise have a sheet with the six 
content areas, assigning a percentage to oach, and writinq 
comments for each part to share with the group after all 
have presented. 

4. At the end of DAY FOURTEEN, collect all projects so that 
no group is given more time to make any adjustments. 

5. DAYS FIFTEEN and SIXTEEN should be enough time to finish 
the group presentations. (Some sample pages from student 
projects have been copied and included at the end of this 
curriculum to show the variety of productions suggested.) 

6. At the end of DAY FIFTEEN, collect the collaborative 
writing journals. 

7. For homework, assign a written evaluation of the 
sixteen-day project. Students should respond sincerely 
through a journal response, offering suggestions wherever 
appropriate. Collect this at the end of DAY SIXTEEN. 



Motivational Technique: 

* Although students do not particularly enjoy giving 
oral presentations, knowing that every student will be going 
through the same process helps to motivate all. 



Evaluative Procedure: 

* The critiques done by the students of the other 
groups should be perused by the teacher and then handed to 
the presenters as feedback. 

* Every group will receive its written evaluation from 
the teacher once all projects are displayed in the 
classroom. 

* The collaborative journals will serve as one more way 
to evaluate the students' understanding of Hamlet. 

* The critical journal entries should be collected and 
read by the teacher to improve this curriculum. 
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Index to Copies of Portions of Student Projects 



A. These copies of photographs show some of the 
methods the students used to present their final package. 
The bottom picture is of boxes which held all necessary 
information on the production. 



B. One version became Hamnet, named after 
Shakespeare's son and including a reference to equipment 
associated with sports. 



C. This update of the classic "To be, or not to be M 
speech was a part of the Hamnet production. 



D-E. To make this play more accessible to children, 
one group chose the muppets; after all, wrote this group 
"everyone loves the muppets. H 



F-H. One adaptation, "a tale of murder, mayhem and 
corruption, " included the song "Down in a Hole" to be played 
during the deadly final scene. 



I -J. "Flapper Productions" set its play in the 1930s 
and chose musical selections with a classic flair. 



K. Yearning for a "down home" approach, Hamlet also 
took on a western theme. 



L. As an extra, one group wrote some quotes for each 
character to help explain the reasons for actions and plot 
development. 
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Alice la Chains 
"Down In A Hole" 
Dirt 

Columbia Records 

Bun; me softly in this womb 
I give this part of me for you 
Sand rains down and here I sit 
Holding rare flowers 
In a tomb. ..in bloom 

Down in a hole and I don't know 
If I can be saved 
See my heart I decorate it 
Like a grave 

You don't understand who 'they 
Thought I was supposed to be 
Look at me now a man 
Who won't let himself be 

Down in a hole, losin' my soul 
Down in a hole, losin' control 
I'd like to fly. 

But my wings have been so denied 

Down in a hole and they've put all 

The stones in their place 

I've eaten the sun so my tongue 

Has been burned of the taste ~ 

I have been guilty 

Of kicking myself in the teeth 

I will speak no more 

Of my reelings beneath 

Oh I want to be inside of you 

Down in a hole, losin' my soul 
Down in a hole, feelin' so small 
Down in a hole, losin 1 my soul 
Down in a hole, out of control 

I'd like to fly but my 
Wings have been so denied 

To be used in Vii when all the deaths are taking place. 
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Master Works Unit: MACBETH 
Karen Bohlin 



Philosophy 

In this three-four week unit students explore and enjoy 
the world of the Elizabethan Stage and Shakepeare's tragedy 
through a close examination of MACBETH. Critical thinking, 
reading and writing as well as speech and drama skills are' 
emphasized throughout the unit. Students have the 
opportunity to understand and appreciate the effectiveness of 
drama, the richness of Shakespeare's language, the 
psychological complexity of character and the power of 
imagery and theme in the play. Most importantly, students 
relate to the universality of the human experience portrayed 
in MACBETH. 

Description of Students 

This unit is designed for a heterogeneous ly grouped 
sophomore British Literature class of twenty girls. Students 
come primarily from suburban areas, but vary widely in 
economic and ethnic background. Though many struggle with 
Shakespeare, for the most part they are motivated and 
creative. 

At this point in the year, they have completed a unit on 
OEDIPUS REX and the Theatre of Dionysus, are familiar with 
Medieval Mystery and Morality Plays, and have studied 
Shakespeare's life and several of his sonnets. This 
background not only pxepares the students for the unit, but 
also serves as an excellent basis for comparison and 
contrast. 

Outline of Objectives 

A. To identify the function of the various parts of the 
Globe 

B. To examine the Elizabethan audience: cross section of 
society/democracy 

C. To compare and contrast Elizabethan Theatre with the 
Theatre of Dionysus and Contemporary theatre in terms 
of: 

1 . purpose 

2 . structure 

3. performance 

4. audience 

D. To appreciate and employ the various skills of the 
Elizabethan actors. 

E. To unlock meaning in verse 

1. understand metaphorical language 

2 . trace motifs 

3. analyze syntax 
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4, make inferences 

F. To interpret dramatic speeches (soliloquys, 
monologues, asides) and dramatic scenes 

1. recognize tone shifts 

2. understand character mood, complexity and 
motivation 

3- determine how to "suit the action to the word, the 

word to the action" (Hamlet III, ii) 

4, recite, memorize and perform speeches/scenes 

G. To recognize irony: verbal, situational and dramatic 

H. To explore the meaning of power, ambition, 
conscience, guilt and evil; their relevance to the play 
and the human experience 

I. To compare and contrast OEDIPUS and MACBETH as 
tragedies 

J. To identify themes in the play and articulate /discuss 
their universality 

K. To substantiate class discussion, creative 
assignments (oral or written), and analytical essays 
with specific references to the text 

Included in this unit are a number of suggested activities, 
discussion and paper topics which address many but not all of 
the objectives outlined above* Some topics are sequential, 
but for the most part, they can be implemented in an order 
which suits the particular needs of any given class 



AN AFTERNOON AT THE THEATRE 



The overall objective of this lesson is that students 
experience and appreciate the various elements of staging, 
acting and audience dynamics in Elizabethan Theatre. 

DAY 1 

A. First, I will ask the students to brainstorm for the 
typical structural and component characteristics of present 
day theaters (from seats and ticket prices to special 
effects ) . 

B. After listing their responses on the board, I'll show 
them a model of the Globe and ask them to identify observable 
similarities and differences. 

C. I will give a brief audiovisual presentation: 

1. the theatre and the stage 

2. the actors 

3. the audience 

D. We will conclude by identifying more similarities and 
differences between contemporary and Elizabethan drama and 
discussing the advantages and disadvantages of both. 

E. I will ask for three volunteers to perform Act I 
scene i in class tomorrow and assign homework: 

Read Act I scene i and write a short but complete explanation 
of how you would stage this scene. 

DAY 2 

A. We transform the classroom to create a "rough 11 
simulation of the structure and atmosphere of the Elizabethan 
theatre . 

1. arrange the desks in a circle (not entirely 
closed in the front of the room) to simulate the 
galleries 

2. leave standing room in front will represent the 
pit or yard 

3. mark the thrust stage with tape on the floor 

B. As the students arrange desks I will hand each (with 
the exception of my actors) a piece of paper assigning them 
a particular status in Elizabethan Society (a price will also 
be marked: onepenny, twopenny or threepenny, and groundlings 
could be handed a small bag of peanuts); the students are to 
determine their corresponding seating (or standing room) in 
the theatre (classroom): 

1. groundlings (approx 5 students) 

2. middle class (majority of the students) 

3. upper class (approx. 2-4 students) 

The chaos of each one trying to find his/her seat or standing 
place is important. The three student volunteers will step 
outside and prepare their dramatic entrance as the three 
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witches. Without directing the audience in any way I will 
Play loud sound effects of a thunderstorm and let the witches 
enter to command the audience's attention. 

C. After our brief performance, we will regroup and 
discuss the atmosphere of the audience, the challenges facing 
the actors and the success of the opening scene. Time 
allowing I will ask for volunteers to try out their 
mtepretations of the scene; they may act as directors and 
select actors or act out the scene themselves. 

D. To complete their picture of what an afternoon at the 
theatre was like in Elizabethan England, I would show the 
introduction of Lawrence Olivier' s HENRY V. 
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ALWAYS CONSIDER YOUR AUDIENCE... 



When we write we always consider audience and purpose 
Advertisers target an audience with their ads. Shakespeare 
too considered his audience; he had to satisfy the 
Elizabethan's love for spectacle, surprise, violence and 
horror. MACBETH meets these demands and offers much more. 

I *ve asked my students how they would approach writina a 
Play if they knew they had to appeal not only to fellow 
students but to the President of the United States as well 
They bring up his interests, background, etc., but realize' 
22? t0 £? vest i9ate a little more to determine 

what would impress him. Some would like to convey a message 
to him; the discussion takes off. 

We have reason to believe Shakespeare had King James I 

XJ^Y^S he ^° te mcB ™' Shakespeare did his homework. 
The Scotland setting, witches intervention in men's lives, 
elaborate spells and incantations are not just entertainment 
for the groundlings. James I wrote a book entitled 
DEMONOLOGY in which he asserted that witches "are channels 
through which the malignity of evil spirits might be visited 
upon human beings." Sakespeare possibly drew on this resource 
ror some of the witches' lines in MACBETH. 

Shakespeare also appeals to James I ! s lively interest- 
in ancestry. Banquo, an ancestor of James, is paid tribute 
in the play for his "royalty of nature" and "wisdom that doth 
guide his valour." Historically, however, Banquo was an 
accomplice to the murder of King Duncan. 

Other scenes to consider which would hold significance 
for James; 

-Act IV; the dumb show of eight Kings, all who resemble 
Banquo; some carry two orbs and three scepters, emblems of 
James I signifying his sovereignty over Scotland and 

-Perhaps Act IV, iii also serves as a propaganda scene: 
Malcolm lists all the "king-becoming graces" 
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AN APPROACH TO THE READING 



To make sure the students are following and enjoying 
"the story" behind the verse, I incorporate the following 
throughout my unit: 

For homework every night, the students are assigned a 
certain number of scenes to read. The following class day 
these scenes are read aloud f often performed, and/or excerpts 
are played on an audio cassette or video. Nightly reading is 
often accompanied by questions for discussion or a writing 
assignment; both aim to engage "hem in "active" reading. In 
addition, frequent, short pop qu ,::zes evaluate students' 
comprehension and insure regular, studied reading. 

The framework within which the students develop their 
understanding of the play is traditional. The elements of 
plot, character, setting, mood and theme are traced as the 
play progresses: 

PLOT: What happens? 

CHARACTER: Whom does this action involve? 
What are his/her traits? What are his/her 
ambitions, motivations, values? 
SETTING: Where does the action take place? 
Describe the details of the setting. Does 
this setting hold any significance? Why? 
MOOD: What is the atmosphere of the setting? 
What details create this atmosphere? How 
does this atmosphere parallel, highlight or 
contrast situation, character, or conflict? 
THEME: What images or ideas are being 
repeated? What is their relevance to the 
story? What is their relevance to us? 

These questions simply serve as a foundation for the students 
understanding. They can be addressed through homework 
questions, by way of brief introduction to or review of the 
assigned reading, or via a "story circle." 

A story circle involves a story teller (the teacher at 
first) who narrates a scene (or few scenes) while the 
students sit in a circle around him/her. Appointing students 
as mime characters (literally pointing to them and bringing 
them to the "center stage") and posing them as s/he narrates 
the events, the story teller sets a scene in the middle of 
the circle. The stor teller highlights setting, mood, 
character and conflic This detail provides the mime actors 
with enough clues/cuei o they can respond with movement, 
gesture and facial expussion. This quick and enjoyable 
activity can clarify particularly confusing scenes for 
students who are having a more difficult time with the 
reading. 

4 -4 



PREREADING ACTIVITY 



Students freewrite for 5 minutes on the word "ambition." 
and then share their responses with the class. Some 
freewrites may be anecdotal, others in the form of a 
definition or list of personal ambitions. 

After an exchange, students discuss the pros and cons of 
ambition and I list responses on the board. Some questions 
to fuel discussion: 

-To what extent can ambition be dangerous? 
-Do the ends justify the means? 

-Can you think of examples from history or news stories in 
which people who seemed moral and responsible turned, as a 
consequence of pressure or greed, into criminals? 

This lively discussion usually explores personal choices 
and responsibility, motivations, intentions, character, 
culpability, frame of mind, etc. and establishes a good 
background for our analyses of characters' motivations and 
aspirations in MACBETH. 

CONSCIENCE/CONFLICT/EVIL/GDILT 

Students are intrigued by the psychology in MACBETH; 
Shakespeare allows us to enter Macbeth ! s conscience, 
experience his inner turmoil, his increasing thirst for power 
and his eventual alienation and loneliness. The spiritual 
catastrophe in MACBETH parallels the catastrophe in Scotland. 
This parallel can be elicited from the students as the action 
in the play evolves. 

We can trace Macbeth 's moral decline in his soliloquys 
and asides. I ask the students to write journal entries from 
the point of view of Macbeth after each of the following 
speeches ; 

Act I, scene iii, lines 130-142 

Act I, scene iv. lines 48-53 

Act I, scene vii, lines 1-28 

Act II, scene i, lines 33-64 

Act III, scene i, lines 48-72 

Act IV, scene i, lines 144-56 

Act V, scene iii, lines 19-29 

Act V, scene v f lines 9-15 

Their entries should indicate very generally what has 
happened most recently (ie: the death of his wife) but more 
importantly, they should reflect his emotional, 
psychological and/or spiritual condition. 

These journal responses keep the students focussed on 
the text, trigger excellent class discussion and enable them 
to draw relevant parallels with human experience. 
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MOTIFS 



Th* *T5L P i ay 13 shro V ded i n darkness and rich in bloodshed. 
The first two scenes introduce the sinister, the chaotic and 
the brutal; recurring themes and images like these run 
and°mood WkCBETH intensifying action, character complexity 

1 i is £ ™ otifs on the board and ask them to head separate 
pages of their notebook with each of the following? Separate 

blood 

fair is foul 
darkness 

threes (and multiples of threes) 
sleeplessness 

t v T l? ere are ° the ? m °tifs that can be added; as we progress 
Iti ) identify new motifs (time, infancy. clothi£j? 

We discuss what each of these motifs could possiblv 
suggest; for example , blood can suggest death, murder, war. 

i?^5 Y readt L ask them to chart these motifs and their 
significance citing particularly powerful images and scenes. 

* h.i2?? e noteS are - a Y aluable tool for class discussion and 
a helpful resource for dramatic interpretation, critical and 
creative writing. 



DRAMA 

Interpretation of dramatic speeches and scenes brings the 
play , to 1 £ fe * Usin * the following exercise and the "dagger 
soliloquy" as a model, I prepare the students for their 
performance pieces. 

!• The Dagger Soliloquy 

After discussing Macbeth' s frame of mind before the 
murder we bring this soliloquy to life. First, I ask each 
student to read a phrase and stop at the first point of 
punctuation: The first student reads. "Is this a dagger which 

;vs Se !u be ^ ore « me, . the second . "The handle toward my hand?" 
the third. "Come." and so on. The students read 
uninterruptedly going around the room. 

How far we get through the soliloquy depends on the 
number of students. Before asking them to continue with the 
soliloquy by picking up another phrase, I ask them to stand 
up and determine an appropriate tone for each one's word 
Phrase or line. We go through the first part of the 
soliloquy once again emphasizing voice and tone. At this 



point the students really loosen up and begin to enjoy the 
dramatic possibilities of the speech. 

For our third reading, I ask each one to add a gesture - 
what action is suggested by the words? Before this reading I 
have them work with the students to their right and left to 
determine effective gestures and movements. This time as 
each performs her portion of the soliloquy, her classmates 
imitate the dramatic interpretation. After this "coaching" 
round, the class performs the soliloquy in unison using the 
tone and gestures taught by their classmates. 

If there are not enough students the speech can be 
completed by doubling portions of the soliloquy or by 
breaking the class into three groups; divide and assign the 
remaining lines to each group for dramatic interpretation. 

This process leaves room for peer interaction and 
questions; the students can clarify and refine their 
interpretations of the text. 

The famous dagger soliloquy is also an excellent speech 
to dramatize because it reveals Macbeth' s plagued frame of . 
mind and prompts questions such as : 

-Is Macbeth hallucinating or are the witches responsible for 
this "air- drawn dagger"? 

-How would you stage this scene? Is it better to see a 
dagger suspended before Macbeth? Why or why not? 
-What happens to Macbeth as this speech progresses? 

II. Student Performance Pieces 

A. At the end of the play, each student is required to 
perform a soliloquy or monologue (of at least 14 lines). 

Suggested soliloquys or monologues: 
(note they can be cut a little shorter) 

1) Lady Macbeth 1 s reflections on the letter, Act I, v: 15-30 
"Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 

What thou art promised, . . ," 

2) Lady Macbeth, Act I, v: 39-54 
"The raven himself is hoarse..," 

3) Macbeth, Act I, vii: 1-27 

"If it were done when f tis done, then 'twere well..," 

4) Macbeth III, i: 48-72 

"To be thus is nothing, but to be safely thus-,.." 



5) Lennox III, vi: 1-24 

"My former speeches have but hit your thoughts..." 
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6) Hecate, III, v: 2-33 

"Have I not reasons, beldams as you are,.," 



B. Upon completion of Act I, the students are divided 
into four groups and each group is assigned one of the four 
remaining Acts, Students in each group will select a short 
scene, section of a longer scene or combination of scenes for 
performance. Each Act is given a performance date which 
corresponds with their reading due dates. Some class time 
will be blocked each week for group meetings; members of 
groups who have already performed will use the time to coach 
each other on individual performance pieces. 
Some Guidelines: 

- For both pieces students are encouraged to use simple 
props and costume accessories; elaborate dress or sf.ts are 
not required, 

-The groups performing scenes from the play have the 
option of rewriting the script in 20th century English or 
maintaining Shakespeare's language* 

-The individual performance piece must be memorized, but 
the group piece need not be. 

Criteria for judging comes from that used by the English 
Speaking Union in the National Shakespeare Competition (see 
attached) . 



Topics for Short Writing/Discussion/Debate 

Answers should reflect close reading and understanding of 
text* 



1, In Act II, did Lady Macbeth truly faint or did she pretend 
to do so? 

2, Who is the third murderer in Act III, scene 3? As a 
director how would you cast this murderer? 

3. Write a screenplay for a filmed version of the banquet 
scene (III, iv). Would we actually see the ghost or would it 
be imagined? If you choose to show the ghost of Banquo 
describe its appearance. Base your directions on the action 
and imagery in the text 

4. Write a comic strip illustrating the three apparitions and 
their prophecies in Act IV, scene 1. 

Writing Assignments - The Play as a Whole 

1. A Marriage Made in Heaven.,. or Hell? Trace Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth' s relationship throughout the play. How does it 
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change as the events of the play unfold? What causes this 
change? 

2. "Blood will have blood, 11 Macbeth says in Act III, scene 4, 
Comment on the significance of this quote to the play as a 
whole, 

3. How do the forces of nature parallel and/or empha3i2e the 
action of the play? Consider the elements of setting, mood, 
character and plot, 

4. Do you sympathize with Macbeth at all by the end of 'the 
play? Why or why not? 

5- What do you think Shakespeare is suggesting about the 
power of evil and the capacity of the human spirit in 
MACBETH? 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation in this unit will be based on: 

1) ORAL WORK: daily class participation, teamwork and 
performance pieces 

2) WRITTEN WORK: homework, journal entries, creative and 
analytical writing assignments 

3) TEST and QUIZZES 



R. O'Brien 



King Lear 

The following study guide is actually a synthesis of preparations I have created over 
a period of more than twenty years. I feel obliged to explain my method. Whenever I 
teach King Lear , I start a new notebook. I hardly ever refer to previous preparations. 
I read the play as if I had never read it before and I prepare new questions daily as I 
re-read. My method may seem inefficient but it has been educational advantageous, at 
least for me. I am constantly discovering something new in the play, something that I 
had not noticed befors. Secondly, I am able to adapt the preparation to the particular 
class that I am teaching. Each night as I prepare I try to incorporate ideas introduced 
or questions raised in the class discussion conducted on that day. Consequently the agenda 
is being established by the class itself and hot only by me. The one disadvantage to my 
method is that I now have about twenty notebooks on King Lear and no place to store 
them. 
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Nothing will come of nothing. 



Act*I, Scene 1 

Read and analyze the brief conversation among Kent, Gloucester, and Edmund. 
What do we learn about Lear from the conversation? 

What do we learn about Gloucester and Edmund? How would you analyze their relationship? 

How is Lear introduced to us by Shakespeare? 

Why are France and Burgundy there? 

What question does he ask both Goneril and Regan? 

How would you compare and contrast their answers? 

Why is Cordelia introduced through two asides and what do these asides 

tell us about her character? 

Read the dialogue between Lear and Cordelia. 

Analyze the cause of the conflict. Why is the conflict ironic? 

On whose side is Shakespeare? 

On whose side is Kent? 

How does Lear alter his plans for his " retirement "? 
Why does Kent make a reference to a " physician "? 
Explain completely why Kent is banished. 

Is there any difference in the way Lear speaks to Burgundy versus the way he speaks 
to France? Which man had Lear preferred for Cordelia? 
How does Lear seem to define the word " Nature "? 
Why is France really the right choice for Cordelia? 

Read and analyze the dialogue among the sisters at the end of the scene. 
What do we learn about their relationship to each other and to their father? 
What possible thematic idea is Shakespeare introducing here? 

Act I, Scene 2 

Have Edmund's soliloquy read by several people in class. 

How does Edmund define the word " Nature "? Is Edmund's definition the same as Lear's? 
How does Edmund analyze his own illegitimacy? 

How does Edmund demonstrate his philosophy of life *n his relationship with his father? 

What is the significance of Gloucester's use of the word " Nothing "? 

Why does Gloucester refer to his legitimate son, Edgar, as " unnatural "? 

What is the significance of the following quote; " I would unstate myself, to be in a due 

resolution "? 

Explain Gloucester's belief in astrology. 

-en 
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Write a paraphrase of Edmund's reaction to his fathers belief in astrology. 

Explain how Edmund manipulates his half-brother Edgar. 

Analyze Edmund's brief soliloquy at the end of the scene. 

Has he analyzed Gloucester and Edgar accurately? 

How is he using the word " nature " here? 

Why does Shakespeare use rhyme in the soliloquy? 

Act I, Scene. 3 

Read dialogue in class between Goneril and Oswald. 
Why is the dialogue necessary? 

Act I, Scene 4 

How has Kent disguised himself? 
How does he present himself to Lear? 

What is the topic of the conversation between Lear and the Knight? 

Why does. Shakespeare arrange a confrontation between Kent and Oswald? What is the 

result of the confrontation? 

Why has Shakespeare waited until now to introduce the Fool? 
What is the Fool's advice for Kent? 

How does he make use of his coxcomb to convey his ideas? 

What example of figurative language does the Fool use to describe truth? 

What is the significance of the poetic speech that the Fool teaches Lear? 

How does Kent react to the speech? How would Edmund have reacted if he had heard 

it? 

Read and explain the Fool's discussion of the sweet and bitter fools? 
Why does the Fool request an egg? 

Explain the meaning of the two songs that the Fool sings. 
Why would the Fool like to learn to lie? 

How does Shakespeare use the Fool to announce the arrival of Goneril? 

What seems to be the Fool's relationship with Goneril? 

Why does Lear ask Goneril if she is his daughter? 

Why does Lear then ask. several questions about himself? 

How does the Fool answer Lear's most serious question? 
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In class, read dialogue among Lear, Goneril, and Albany. 
Identify and analyze all references to animals. 
Analyze Lear's concept of Nature. 

Explain how Lear feels about himself and about Cordelia. 
Lear leaves and then comes back again. Why does he confront Goneril once more? 
How would you have an actor read Lear's words here? 
Why does Shakespeare have the Fool leave with Lear? 
How would you analyze the relationship between Goneril and Albany? 

Act I, Scene 5 

Read the dialogue between Lear and the Fool. 

Ask class to raise questions on the dialogue. 

After discussing the dialogue, have it read in class again. 



Act II, Scene I 

UJhat information does Edmund acquire from his conversation with Curan and why does the 
information please hini? 

In the following episode Edmund manipulates both Edgar and Gloucester. How does he do 
it? 

Why does Gloucester refer to Edmund as a " natural boy "? 
Why have Regan and Cornwall come to Gloucester's castle? 
How does Regan try to alienate Gloucester from Lear? 

How would you analyze the relationship between Regan and Cornwall versus that between 

Goneril and Albany? 

How does Cornwall react to Edmund? 

Act II, Scene 2 

What is Kent's opinion of Oswald? 

How does Kent use animal imagery to identify people like Oswald? 
Why exactly does Cornwall punish Kent? 

How do each of the following chat -.ers react to the punishment; Regan, Gloucester, and 
Kent? 

Why does Shakespeare use apostrophe in Kent's reference to Fortune? 
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Act II, Scene 3 

Read and analyze Edgar's soliloquy. 
Discuss how it should be done on stage. 

Act II, Scene U 

How does Lear^react when he discovers Kent in the stocks? 
How does the Fool react? 

How does Kent explain the reason for his punishment? Is Kent's explanation accurate? 
Why does the Fool refer to the " winter "? . 

What is the Fool's concept of Fortune? Would Kent agree or disagree? 

How is Lear's physical condition affected by his circumstances? 

Read and analyze closely the short dialogue between the Fool and Kent. 

What is it exactly that the Fool tries to teach Kent? 

What does the Fool mean when he refers to " a great wheel "? 

Doea the Fool consider himself a wise man or a knave or both? 

Would Shakespeare- seem to agree or disagrea uitn the Fool's philosophy of life? 
What is the topic of Lear's conversation with Gloucester? 

After Gloucester leaves, Lear and the Fool have a short dialogue. What role is the Fool 
playing here? Have there been any earlier examples when the Fool played the same role? 
The following episode should be done in class. Stop when Lear, Gloucester, Kent, and the 
Fool leave. Place the responsibility for asking questions on the class* Those students playing 
certain roles should try to answer the questions. Make sure that all examples of animal 
imagery are identified and analyzed* Do t)w same with all references to the word 91 nature." 
How would you analyze the reaction of Goneril and Regan at the end of act II? 



Act III, Scene 1 

Why is the dialogue between Kent and the Gentleman necessary? 
Act III, Scene 2 

What is the first request Lear is making of nature? 
What is the Fool's advice? 

What is the second, request Lear is making of nature? 

What is the meaning of the Fool's poem? What is the connection between the meaning of 
the poem and the condition of Lear? 
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What does Kent mean when he refers to " man's nature "? 
What is the third request that Lear makes of nature' 

ZeTXLZ 3 ^ ^ SinnGd 39ainSt ^ ^ °° - think « ^espeare 
How has Lear changed here, especially in his relationship with the FooP 
What would be the thematic significance to the Fool's song about fortune? 
C Usually I discuss the Fool's prophecy separately with the objective of clarifying its con- 
tribution, if any, to the play.) y 9 1CS con 

Act III, Scene 3 

Discuss the example of irony in Shakespeare's use of the word » unnatural ■ 
Act III, Scene A 

Why is Lear not worried about the nature of his physical condition? 

How does Lear feel about himself as a king? 

What advice does he have for great men? 

What does Lear mean when he says the following; 

Hast thou given all to thy two daughters? And art thou come to this? 
What do these questions tell us about Lear's mental condition? 
What is the cause of Lear's argument with Kent? <-v 

Analyze animal imagery in Tom's answer when Lear asks him what he has been 

What is it that Lear admires so much about Tom? How does he demonstrate his admira- 

Why doesn't Gloucester recognize Edgar? 

Who does Lear believe that Tom is? 

What questions do you Lear would like to ask Tom? 

Why does Gloucester sympathize so readily with Lear? 

Act m, Scene 5 

Read dialogue between Cornwall and Edmund. Decide whether or not Edmund is acting 
naturally "? 

Act III, Scene 6 

Assign roles and have the episode acted in class. 

According to Kent, what characteristic of Lear's has been sacrificed to insanity? 
What does the Fool mean when he says, " And I'll go to bed at noon "? 

■ <m5 
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Read again and analyze Edgar's soliloquy at the end of scene 6. 
Act III, Scene 7 

How do Regan and Goneril disagree about the appropriate punishment for Gloucester? 

Why must Edmund accompany Goneril home? 

Assign roles and have the next episode done in class. 

Analyze Shakespeare's tone toward Regan. Cornwall, and Gloucester. 

In what way is the climax ironic for Gloucester? 

Why are the three servants introduced into the play? 



Act IV, Scene 1 

Write a paraphrase of Edgar's soliloquy. 
Analyze Gloucester's dialogue with the Old Man. 
What has Gloucester learned from his tragedy? 

Analyze Gloucester's use of a simile to explain man's relationship to the gods. 
In what way does Gloucester's apostrophe to the Heavens reinforce something that Lear 
has already said? 

Why does Gloucester ask to be taken to Dover? 
Act IV, Scene 2 

How has Oswald analyzed the change in Albany? 
How does the infromation affect Goneril? 

How do we know that there has been a development in Gonerirs relationship with Edmund? 

In class, read and analyze the dialogue between Goneril and Albany. 

Identify examples of figurative language and imagery that convey the change in Albany. 

How does the information from the messenger affect both Albany and Goneril? 

How does the information synthesize the main plot with the secondary plot? 

Act IV, Scene 3 

Describe the picture created by the dialogue between Kent and the Gentleman. 
How does Kent explain the difference between Cordelia and her sisters? 
What has happened to Lear? 
Why must Kent stay disquised? 
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Act IV, Scene U 

What picture of Lear is created by Cordelia's description? 
What topic does Cordelia discuss with the Doctor? 
What remedy for Lear does the Doctor recommend? 

How does Shakespeare incorporate Cordelia into the creation of Lear's medicine? 
Act IV, Scene S 

What thematic idea, verbalized by the Fool, is being demonstrated by the dialogue between 
Regan and Oswald? 

Act IV, Scene 6 

Analyze the " suicide " of Gloucester. 
Analyze Gloucester's " prayer before dying.* 

How does Shakespeare try to make the " suicide " credible? Does he succeed? 

What does Gloucester learn from his failnd effort to kill himself? ( Connect to Lear's 

earlier requests for patience.) 

The following episode requires a close in class analysis. The objective would be to explain 
the " Reason in madness " reflected in Lear's words. Here the teacher's role is only to 
facilitate the discussion and to encourage the students to come to some consensus .*. 
about what Lear is saying about nature, old age, appearance versus reality, sex, mortality, 
love, justice, authority, wealth, politics, birth, etc.. 

Why does Lear refer to himself as " The natural fool of Fortune,"? Would Shakespeare 
agree? Substantiate your opinion with specific examples from the play. 
Analyze the confrontation between Edgar and Oswald. What thematic idea is represented 
by the defeat of Oswald? 

Act IV, Scene 7 

Choose a " director " to assign roles and organize the staging of the reconciliation scene 
between Lear and Cordelia. 

Have the " actors " explain the imagery in the language used by Lear and Cordelia. 
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Act V, Scene 1 

Uhat questions does Regan ask Edmund? 

How does he answer her questions? 

What do we learn about Goneril from her first aside? 

Read and analyze Edmund's soliloquy at the end of the scene. Compare to Edmund's first 
soliloquy in act one. 

Act V, Scene 2 

Is the dialogue between Edgar and Gloucester necessary? 

If you were directing the play, would you omit the dialogue? Explain why/why not. 
Act V, Scene J 

Analyze the tone of Cordelia and Lear as they discuss their circumstances. 

UJhat thematic idea is demonstrated by the short conversation between Edmund and the 

Captain? 

Analyze the verbal nonf-% Nation between Edmund and Albany. 

Analyze the confrontation between Goneril and Regan. 

Analyze the verbal*and physical confrontation between Edmund and Edgar. 

Why is it now possible for Edgar to defeat Edmund? 

What does Edmund mean when he says that the wheel has come full circle? 

Follow Edmund's verbal development until he says, " Some good I mean to do, Despite of 

mine own nature." Is Edmund a static or a dynamic character? Substantiate your choice 

and explain how each choice affects the theme of the play. 

Assign roles and read the end of the play in class. 

Analyze Shakespeare's use of language to convey Lear's emotional and psychological condi- 
tion. 

In some editions of the play, it seems that Albany, rather than Edgar, will be the new 
king. Which character would be the more appropriate choice? Substantiate your . 
answer. 
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Written Assignments 



Original analyses. No secondary sources allou/ed. 

Analyze the connection between King Lear and the following quote from the Book of 
Matthew; 

And brother shall deliver up brother to death and the father his child: and 
. children shall rise up against parents, and cause them to be put to death. 

Write an. analysis on Shakespeare's use of the Fool. Be sure to include an explanation of 
the Fool's disappearance at the end of act HI, scene 6. 

Write an analysis of Shakespeare's use of the word " nature " to define, characte:.- 
and to clarify theme. 

Write an analysis of Shakespeare's references to animal imagery. 
Possible research topic. Secondary sources renuir^tL- 

investigate the history of the play. Identify and explain Shakespeare's source. Explain 
how Shakespeare adapted the original story. Explain how others have adapted Shake- 
speare's King Lear since its first production in 1606. 



Lengthy writing topics. Secondary sources allowed. 

Read Jane Smiley's novel titled A Thousand Acres ( Ballantine.1991 ). Compare and 
contrast the novel to the play, King Lear .. 

View the film Ran , directed by Akira Kurosawa. Compare and contrast the film to 
the play. 



King Lear Test 

Identify the speaker. Identify the character to whom he/she is speaking, write a clear 
paraphrase of each quote. ChOQf, J ANoy tl^JUl* 

1. This is* the excellent foppery of the world, that when we are sick in fortune - often the 
surfeit of our own behavior - we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, as if we were villains by necessity, fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
treachers by spherical predominance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers by an enforced obedience 
of planetary influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on - an admirable 
evasion of whoremaster man to lay his goatish disposition to the charge of a star! 

We'll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee there's no laboring i 1 the winter. All that 
follow their noses are led by their eyes but blind men and there's not a nose among twenty 
but can smell him that's stinking. Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest 
it break thy neck with following it, but the great one that goes up the hill, let him draw 
thee after. 

3. Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads. 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch. 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes 

Unwhipped of justice. Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 

Thou perjured* and thou simular man of virtue 

That art incestuous. Caitiff, to pieces shake. 

That under covert and convenient seeming 

Hast practiced on man's life. Close pent-up guilts. 

Rive your concealing continents and cry 

These dreadful summoners grace. 

U. Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 

Than still contemned and flattered. To be worst. 

The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune. 

Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear. 

The lamentable change is from the best. 

The worst returns to laughter. Welcome then. 

Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace! 

The wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst 

Owes nothing to thy blasts. 

5. Here, take this purse, thou whom the Heavens' plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes. That I am wretched 
Makes thee the happier. Heavens, deal so still! 
Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man. 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not foel, feel your power quickly. 
So distribution should undo excess 
And each man have enough. 

6. Through tattered clothes small vices do appear, 
Robes and furred gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw does pierce it. 



None does offend, none, I say, none, 
I'll able 'em. 

Take that of me, my friend, who have 
the power 

To al the accuser's lips. Get thee 
glc eyes 

Ar_ f like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 
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inink st thou that duty shall have dread to speak 

When power to flattery bows? To plainness honor's bound 

When majesty stoops to folly. Reverse thy doom, 

And in thy best consideration check 

This hideous rashness. 

These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us 
Though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet nature 
finds itself scourged by the sequent effects. Love cools, friendship 
falls off, brothers divide. In cities, mutinies; in countries discord* 
in palaces, treason; and the bond cracked f twixt son and father. 

Oh, reason not the need. Our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous. 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life!s as cheap as beast's. 

When we our betters see bearing our woes' 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 
Who alone suffers suffers most i' the mind. 
Leaving free things and happy shows behind. 
But then the mind much sufferance doth o'erskip 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man. 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly. 
So distribution should undo excess 
And each man have enough. 

That nature which contemns it origin 
Cannot be bordered certain in itself. 
She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither 
And come to deadly use. 

Through tattered clothes small vices do appear. 
Robes and furred gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw does pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I say, none, I f ll able 'em. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. 



A man may see how this world goes with no eyes. Look with thine 

ears. See how yond Justice rails upon yond simple thief. Hark, 

in thine ear. Change places and, handy-dandy, which is the Justice, 
which is the thief. 



All that follow their noses are led by their eyes but blind men, 
and there's not a nose among twenty but can smell him that's stinking. 
Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest it break 
thy neck with following it, but the great one that goes up the hill, 
let him draw thee after. 



Identify the character \:ho says each of the following nuotes. 

1. Nothing :/ ill come of nothing. 

- • ;;ili thy physician and z.ze fee bestow 
jo on the foul disease • 

3 • Love 1 s not 1 ove 

'•'hen it is ruin^led with regards that ot:-.; 
Aloof fro_ the entire :oint . 



- is the infirm it; 
himself. 



of 



-- — *-' 



_e .;e 



rer cut slenderly hno..n 



5. Thou, Nature, art my godaess, to thy lav; 
services are bound. 

5. Tru-ch's a dog must to hennel. He must be whipped out, v;hen Ladv t'-e 
brach -lay stand by the fire and stinh. * 

7. Hoy,- sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
-o have a thankless child! 

8. -Tone of these rogues and cov/ards 
But Ajax is their fool. 

9# Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
ilan's life's as cheap as beast 1 s. 

13* "J he v Zenker rises when the old doth fall. 

11. Vj tears begin to ta. : ce his part so much 
They'll mar ny count erf eiting. 

12. As flies to wanton boys are v/e to the gods, 
They Jcill us for their sport. 

13. Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. 

14. V/hen we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools* 

15. 0 you kind gods, ) 

Cure this great breach in his aoused nature.' 
The untuned and jarring senses, oh, wina up 
Of this child-changed father] 

16. I had rather lose the battle than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. 

17. Come, let Is away to prison. 

V/e two alone will sing lihe birds i' the cage. 

18. The wheel is come full circle, I am here. 

19. I have a journey, sir, shortly to go. 
My master calls me, I must not say no. 

20. He childed as I fathered. 
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